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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
-ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,7 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, — 
and December, 1907, was 13,981 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscriptior 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 











om HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 





COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


January 21-22—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 21-22—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

January 21-22—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 21-22—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

January 22—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

January 23—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 28-30—Northwestern Missouri Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 28-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Uniontown, Pa. 


January 29—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Janudry 30—New York Lumber Trade Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

February 4— —— “eae Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, M weer 





tion, Carbengale, Tl. 

February 5- om Lumber Dealers of the State of New 
York, Buffalo, N. Y 

February 6-7——Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 7—Oak Flooring manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 8—Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

February 11, 12, ae Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, etroit, Mich 

February 12—(¢ ‘entral Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
— Chic ago. 
jation and 





Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Silos. 

February. 17-18—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 18, 19, 20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

February 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, Newark, 

February 27, 28, 29—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 

March 4-5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
: April 14, 15, 16—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 
las, 4 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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LOGGING IN MAINE. 


A serious condition confronts the lumbermen of Maine 
as a result of the remarkable weather that has prevailed 
thus far this winter. Usually, whatever the conditions 
in the coast counties, enough snow falls in the northern 
part of the state during December and until late in 
March, but this year the most that has been reported 
from any locality is a depth of six inches, while little 
or no snow remains in the logging country, owing to 
recent warm rains. More than this, the mud is deep 
in the roads, the swamps are open and all traveled ways 
are impassable for heavy teams, thus delaying the trans- 
portation of supplies and generally retarding operations. 

Yarding of logs has progressed rapidly from the be- 
ginning of the season, that operation, in most localities, 
not being dependent upon snow, but now that the time 
for hauling to the landings has arrived work has come 
to a dead stop in many places. The weather has been 
springlike most of the time since December came in, the 
rivers are open or practically so, out of door work, such 
as building, progresses as in summer, and in general the 
season is out of joint. Much complaint is heard from 
farmers and others living in the country and -who re- 
quire snow for all sorts of work, such as the hauling of 
wood; the ice crop, if there is to be any, will be late, 
and the entire industrial economy of eastern and north- 
ern Maine is upset by the weather. 

It is estimated that lumber operations in western 
Maine this season.will be curtailed by at least one- 
fourth. Logging operations in the Rangeley region, 
where the land is swampy, are almost entirely suspended 
and while some work is being done in the mountainous 
sections of the lumber regions the cut has been light. 


TIMELY RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


The retail lumber dealers of the United States have 
many thousands of dollars invested in advertising space 
in their local newspapers and they ought to be making 
the very best possible use of it just now, at a time when 
business is slack and advertising is more desirable and 
necessary than at any other period. Advertising has but 
one purpose: To sell goods. If there ever was a time 
when to sell goods was desired that time is now. 

When business gets a little slack around a lumber yard 
the progressive dealer employs his time and the time 
of his men in cleaning and straightening up, that his 
yard may present a more pleasing appearance and that 
the time of his employees may not be entirely wasted. A 
pile is straightened there, an alley is cleaned here and a 
shed is enlarged and improved or repaired, all with the 
simple idea of making the yard more attractive and 
orderly and incidentally of attracting' custom. 

The advertising space that the retail lumberman has in 
his local paper is one of his best employees, and when 
times become slack and business falls off he ought to 
put it to work harder than ever making business for his 
concern. While the retailer is cleaning up his yard and 
straightening his piles he ought to straighten up and 
clean up his advertising space also, which he may have 
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neglected in busier seasons. Many a retail ad right now 
needs to have the dust knocked off of it and a little 
life enthused into it if it is to do the retailer any good 
and earn him any money. 

This would be an excellent time for the retail lum- 
berman to learn that he should advertise seasonable 
goods, emulating the best methods of other successful 
advertisers. It would be a good idea to call the atten- 
tion of the consuming public to the fact that the time 
for building was never more propitious. Labor is cheap 
and plentiful; lumber is cheap and plentiful (more so 
than it is likely to be again in many years) and every 
condition of the market says that building can be carried 
on from 10 percent to 20 percent cheaper than it could 
at this time a year ago. Let the retail lumbermen of this 
country do a little of this character of advertising and 
they will have contributed a considerable share toward 
restoring confidence and establishing a safe and con- 
tinuous prosperity. 


NEW RATE ON THIN LUMBER. 


Another ruling in favor of lumbermen against the 
railroads has been made by the Indiana railroad com- 
mission in ordering a new rate on thin cut lumber, 
veneers excepted. 

The new ruling, which places thin cut lumber, with 
certain exveptions, on a sixth class basis, was made on 
the complaint filed by Adams & Raymond, retail lumber 
dealers of Indianapolis, against the Big Four, Lake 
Erie & Western, Pennsylvania, Monon and Vandalia 
railroads. The rate became effective January 15 and 
will continue for two years. 

It is provided that the new rate shall be applied only 
on thin cut lumber valued at less than $10 a thousand 
feet and when shipped in minimum earload lots of 
34,000 pounds. A fourth class rate shall apply in less 
quantities. Where the value exceeds $10 a thousand 
feet it shall be shipped at a fifth class rate, providing 
it is in carload lots of a minimum of 30,000 pounds. 
The old rates on thin cut lumber were third and fifth 
class. 

Another hearing of considerable interest has been 
completed before the commission, although a decision 
will not be reached for a month or more. This is the 
ease of the Central States Cooperage Company against 
the various railroads, seeking a lower rate on elm slabs. 
The present rate is sixth class, but until a year ago elm 
slabs were shipped at a commodity rate averaging from 
one-third to one-fourth less than the sixth class rate. 

At the hearing figures were submitted showing that 
the sixth class rate practically removes all profit from 
the cooperage business. It was stated that elm slabs 
are not particularly valuable, are shipped in cars some- 
times unfit for anything else and are often damp, mak- 
ing them safe from fire. 


WINTER RETAIL TRADE. 


Notwithstanding many retail dealers say it is too 
early in the year tor building prospects to materialize, 
others in large numbers are on the lookout for indica- 
tions which later on may result in sales. The inten- 
tions of people to build are not in the majority of 
eases kept secret. Friends and acquaintances are in- 
formed of them, and this information oftentimes 
reaches the ear of the retail lumberman. If the pro- 
posed building is a barn a neighboring farmer is likely 
to have been told of it, and if it is a residence it is a 
subject that has been discussed by the family, perhaps 
for a year or two, and particularly the younger mem- 
bers of the family will let it be known to their friends 
that they are to have a ‘‘new house.’’ It is a matter 
in which pride figures and an event that plays a part 
generally not more than once in a lifetime. 

A dealer who last year sold seven barn bills knew 
before the snow was off in the spring of the determina- 
tion of the farmers to build five of these barns and 
before that date three of the bills were already sold. 
It is the custom of this dealer to take time by the 
forelock in this way, it having been his experience 
that the dealer who first solicits a bill stands a better 
chance of selling it than though he did not. He says 
that having shown an interest in the farmer’s under- 
taking and requesting that he have an opportunity to 
sell him his lumber he regards as a start that should 
by no means be neglected. Without doubt this is a 
kind of salesmanship that carries with it weight. Ifa 
man has a purchase of importance in view and is asked 
by a tradesman before the purchase is made that he 
have a chance, asserting as he generally does that he 
will do as well as any other, he is likely to be con- 
sulted regarding it, provided the merchant is a man 
in whom the prospective buyer has confidence, it being 
a principle that anyone would prefer giving his trade 
where it is appreciated—and surely solicitation indi- 
cates appreciation. 

There are dealers who seek all the information ob- 
tainable from the other business men of the town—the 
grain men, bankers and dealers in general merchandise. 
Bankers particularly often receive advance information 
concerning building projects, as in some way they may 
be interested in the financial phase of them. A farmer 
who remarked to a blacksmith who was shoeing his 
horse that he hoped the coming winter to be able to 
care for his horses more comfortably than heretofore, 
for the reason that he would have warmer stables, was 
a means of a dealer selling a large barn bill, receiving 
as he did the cue from the horseshoer. Many similar 
experiences could be cited. The dealer who is ever 
on the alert can gather pointers from sources which 
at first blush would be regarded as barren of news. 
There are lumbermen who ‘‘ride,’’ as they term it, 











for business, and others who do not. Thousands of 
miles are traveled every year by those dealers who, 
having received intimation that it is the intention of 
a farmer to build, proceed to see the prospective 
builder. A dealer said that one of the best bills he 
sold in a certain year was for a house that by accident 
he heard was to go up the coming building season, 
and he drove seven miles through snow that at times 
was three feet deep to the home of the man who was 
to have the new residence. He took with him a book 
of plans and by his knowledge of building interested 
the whole family. It was the intimation that a very 
pleasant evening was passed, and the pains taken and 
the service rendered were not forgotten by the German 
farmer when the time for buying the bill came, the 
dealer being convinced that his drive that late winter 
evening threw the bill to him. 

Oftener than otherwise the intention of town build- 
ing is known at an early date, as such building is 
started as soon as the weather in the spring will per- 
mit, and early in the spring, possibly late in the winter, 
contractors are figuring on stock. As soon as the frost 


_is out of the ground the foundations go in and the 


structures are pushed forward as fast as possible. A 
contractor is authority for the statement that this is 
the most favorable season for building, everything, as 
he put it, being ‘‘fresh.’’ The carpenters, possibly 
having been without work much of the winter, labor 
with renewed zeal, and things appear to move along 
as if inspired by the coming of another season. 


RETAIL AND CATALOG TRADE. 


The annual era of conventions of the retail lum- 
bermen is here and the publie will be interested in ob- 
serving what topic creates the greatest interest in the 
meetings which will be held between now and March. 
Some of the problems that have confronted the retail 
associations in the past have been almost eliminated. 
A year ago they were devoting much attention to the 
question of car shortage. This trouble seems to have 
disappeared with the change in business conditions. The 
retailers this year will be disposed rather to compare 
notes in an endeavor to learn exactly what the business 
situation is. 

There is one question, however, that will not down 
and that will awaken the same vital interest at the 
retailers’ meetings this year as it has in previous years 
—and that is the question of the mail order house. There 
will be papers read on that subject and there will be 
questions asked and statements discussed. The retail 
associations have a great opportunity this year to make 
some progress in the matter of catalog houses. It will 
not suffice to read papers sparkling with generalities or 
heavy with admitted argument. We all know already 
that the catalog house is inimical to the retail dealer and 
indirectly inimical to the community life of this coun- 
try. It will be a waste of time to reiterate all 
these statements. What the retailers who attend the 
association meetings want to hear from the lips of the 
men who undertake to discuss this question is an exposi- 
tion of practical methods that have been proved success- 
ful in combating mail order competition. If some dealer 
has been able to sell sash and doors and moldings and 
other building material in the face of a general cireu- 
lation of mail order catalogs in his neighborhood he 
ought to get up on his hind legs and tell his brother 
retailers how it was done. If some other retailer has 
evolved a particular line of advertising which he has 
found effective in holding his own trade we would like 
to hear about that. Every means and method of meet- 
ing mail order competition should be placed before the 
conventions by the men who devised them in order that 
the association may pass judgment on them and may ex- 
tract from them means and methods for conducting the 
fight in other localities. 

These are what the retailers want to hear—actual ex- 
periences and actual methods. A man who has a good 
plan for meeting mail order competition ought not to 
be satisfied with merely putting it into effect in his 
own town. He ought to pass it along to his brother 
retailers and thus assist others in conserving the busi- 
ness which rightfully belongs to the retail lumber dealers. 
He ought to do this because being an association man he 
believes that other members would do as much for him 
if they had anything to communicate which they believed 
to be of value. Let us not, therefore, be content, in 
discussing the mail order question, with mere general 
statements. Let us see if we can draw out of each 
other actual plans and methods which, having proved 
good locally, may be employed to do good generally. 


“BLACK BOOK” ARGUMENTS. 


For a third time arguments in the ‘‘black book’’ 
cases have been deferred. The date now set is Fri- 
day, January 17, and they will be heard in the fed- 
eral court room in Minneapolis by Judge Page Mor- 
ris. The postponements were necessary because the 
attorneys were engaged in another and long drawn 
out case. The arguments will be on the demurrer in- 
terposed by the defense, setting up that the indict- 
ment against the nineteen lumbermen accused by the 
catalog house concerns of ‘‘conspiracy to defraud 
by use of the mails’’ does not state a cause of action. 
The issue is whether the acts charged against the lum- 
bermen are an offense in the meaning of the law. The 
lumbermen had hoped that this point could have been 
settled before the convention session this week. They 
feel confident that the indictment will be knocked out, 
and, had that been done before the convention, this 
week would have been an occasion of rare jollifica- 
tion. 











WHITE PINE TIMBER VALUES. 


*# recent sale of white pine logs was made by operators 
in St. Louis county, Minnesota, to be delivered to the 
mills at Minneapolis at prices averaging about $25 a 
thousand feet, log scale. It is. estimated by those in 
touch with affairs in that section that this is equivalent 
of $12 to $14 a thousand feet for the stumpage. The 
logs will be eut and hauled by rail about 100 miles to 
the Mississippi river, where they will be dumped and 
floated to destination. 

This transaction is illustrative of the manner in which 
the saw mills of the northwest are reaching out for 
supplies. A short time ago the associated press carried 
a highly colored story of reductions in the selling 
price of northern pine lumber, ranging from $1 to $3 a 
thousand feet on various items. Predicated on this fact 
some of the highly sensational dailies have again 
“‘viewed with alarm’’ the awful power of the lumber 
trust as evidenced by this manifestation of it. Should 
those who bewailed the high price of lumber engage in 
producing they would find, by the time they paid $25 
a thousand feet for logs, invested $75,000 to $150,000 
in a milling plant and paid the expenses of repairs, 
supplies and labor, that their products also would be 
worth money and that it would not be possible for them 
to sell their output on the basis of prices of a few 
years ago, when logs could be bought for $4 to $10 a 
thousand and labor was cheaper and more efficient. In 
other words, they would conclude that the law of supply 
and demand and the cost of production have not become 
inoperative. 

The reason for the increase should be evident to all 
observers. Minnesota and Wisconsin today are produc- 
ing the bulk of northern pine, and the last few years 
have seen an immense decrease in the lumber products 
of such points as Ashland and Superior, Wis., and this 
state of affairs is reflected at interior points where only 
one concern is operating. Duluth, Cloquet and Minne- 
apolis are the principal centers of white pine produc- 
tion. Minneapolis records have shown a decrease in 
the output for several years. Duluth scarcely is holding 
its own. Cloquet is so situated that it probably will 
continue to produce, if warranted by market conditions, 
at the present rate for many years. 

When mills pay $25 for logs or at the rate of $12 to 
$15 for timber it simply means that they must receive a 
proportionately high price for the lumber that they cut. 


BASIS FOR INVENTORYING. 


‘*What is the proper basis for inventorying stock on 
a mill yard; that is, should it be inventoried at its 
cost in the pile or at its probable selling price?’’ 

This query has been propounded by a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who states that in the section 
in which he is now located, Montana, it is customary 
to inventory at the selling price, whereas he had pre- 
viously been accustomed to use as a basis for valuing 
the stock on hand at the cost price. : 

It is well to remember that au inventory serves two 
purposes. One is to show the status of affairs of the 
concern taking the inventory; the other to serve as a 
basis for an adjustment in case of loss by fire. Finan- 
cial statements are supposed to show the net worth of 
the operator. They show or should show the cash 
value of the assets. When a lumber concern turns in 
a report of its assets, the timber, mill site, mills and 
buildings are put in at their current value as near as it 
is possible to ascertain it—what they would bring on 
the market, not what they would cost—and there can 
be no reason for making an exception of the manu- 
factured product on the yard. Some of the larger 
organizations which secured their timber at a low 
price would be very foolish indeed in making out a 
statement of this sort to credit the timber with the 
purchase price only. The custom, and it is just and 
equitable, is to credit the stumpage account with its 
current value. 

With respect to the insurance feature, it need only 
be said that the losses are adjusted by the insurance 
companies on the basis of what it would cost to re- 
place the property destroyed. When property suffers 
loss or damage by fire and an adjustment can not be 
reached the insurance ¢ompany sometimes exercises 
its option to replace the property. . Now, it is com- 
mercially impossible to replace lumber at the mill for 
less than its selling value at that point. The insur- 
ance companies are not engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber itself and if they endeavored to replace the 
stock would have to pay the price demanded by other 
producers, hence the value of the lumber on the yard 
actually is what it would bring on the market. While 
the selling price of lumber holds true with respect to 
mill stock the principle does not apply to retail stock 
nor in its entirety to supplies accumulated by whole- 
sale dealers. The value of such lumber is the market 
price at which goods of similar quality may be re- 
placed. So long as the insurance companies have the 
right to replace property destroyed so long -should 
this broad principle govern in determining the value 
of lumber on hand. 
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PERSECUTION OF LUMBERMEN IN WESTERN TIMBER 


Two weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN denounced 
the petty persecution and the terrible injustice to which 
mary lumbermen have been subjected in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of alleged land frauds. Like an 
echo came from Washington the announcement that 
‘‘the President has decided to disband the small army 
of special agents and other employees of the department 
of justice which have been engaged for some time in 
publie land investigations.’’ 

This was a direct result, it is said, of the decision 
made by Judge Robert E. Lewis, of Denver, of the 
Colorado federal court district. In the cases against 
J. J. MeGinnity, Edgar M. Biggs and others, which 
were handed down December 24, the judge found the 
prosecution weak in evidence and faulty in law and 
quashed the indictments. 

This decision indicates what has been the trouble 
with much of the work of the department of justice 
in these matters. It has listened to newspaper reports, 
to the statements of prejudiced or malicious parties, to 
the endless gossip that floats around the country in and 
out of the press, and thought it must do something; 
so it sent a horde of special agents out with instructions 
—not to find the lumbermen guilty but to investigate 
and prosecute and convict. But the finger of rumor was 
pointing at the lumbermen and the agents followed that 
guide. 

- Perhaps Francis J. Heaney’s aphorism had something 
to do with his. He says that when he wants to find the 
guilty party in a crooked transaction he inquires as to 
who most profits by it. It may be admitted that, as to 
what land frauds there have been within the last decade 
in the aecquirement of timber lands from the government, 


the lumbermen have profited most, but perhaps Mr. 
Heaney himself, and certainly the public, forgot that he 
who eventually profits most from a given condition may 
have no direct profit at all from the fraud and may 
have known nothing whatsoever about it. 

There is no reasonable doubt that thousands of timber 
claims through the western country have been taken up 
by entry men, often by collusion between entry men and 
local government land officials, for the purpose after 
perfecting title or disposing of these lands to lum- 
bermen. 

The lumber business can not be conducted on the 
basis of quarter section holdings. The lumberman who 
wants to put up a saw mill must have back of it timber 
to supply that mill and this timber he must control. A 
little tract of 160 acres is of no account; he must get 
a hundred of them or more to insure the life of his 
enterprise and a reasonable return on his investment 
aud effort. If he can secure the required amount of 
timber at a reasonable price he is assured of a con- 
tinuous business and presumably will be able to make 
money. Therefore, in the outcome the lumberman, in 
a sense, may be said to be the greatest beneficiary- of 
some of these frauds on the government; but the direct 
beneficiaries and those who had guilty knowledge of 
them and assisted in carrying them out were not, with 
perhaps a very few exceptions, the lumbermen. 

But, dazzled by Mr. Heaney’s caustic comments, be- 
fuddled by rumor and innuendo and enthused by public 
clamor, these agents of the department of justice went 
blindly after the lumbermen. They got indictments on 
the slenderest of evidence or, perhaps, on little more 
than unfounded rumor and then tried to make their 


LAND CLAIM CASES. 


eases good. Sometimes they found nothing substantial 
to back the prosecution and, instead of admitting their 
error and, like men, backing out of an untenable posi- 
tion, they have had cases postponed month after month 
and year after year, with innocent men carrying the 
burden of criminal indictment. In other cases they 
have gone ahead, to find their interpretation of the 
law and their evidence thrown out of court. 

It is full time that this sort of prosecution was called 
off. The lumbermen of the United States and of the 
west, where these methods have especially prevailed, 
do not seek to hide under the cover of legal technicali- 
ties. They wish to use no pull to avoid prosecution for 
anything that has been illegal in their conduct. They 
go further and demand that the department of justice 
shall ‘run these rumors down and that no guilty man 
shall escape. But they do fee! indignant at this virtual 
persceution of a class. They denounce the miscarriages 
of justice and the perversion of grand jury powers and 
the substantial denial of justice which so many of them 
have experienced. 

If it be true, as the Washington dispatches have said, 
that the President has called off these special agents he 
is to be congratulated, provided he does not relinquish 
the pursuit of the guilty ones or abandon the efforts to 
fix the responsibility for real fraud. It will be well, how- 
ever, for the department of justice to take a vacation in 
this particular line until it learns what the law is and 
what the facts are—until it sends its special agents to 
school to learn something of law and evidence—so that 
when this work is again taken up it may accomplish its 
true objects and not be the means of persecution of the 
tool of political sharpers. 








THE RETAIL LUMBER YARD AS A CASH RESOURCE. 


The retail lumber yard is a power in the lumber busi- 
ness. Of course lumber manufacturers or wholesalers 
who sell to the retailer appreciate his trade and com- 
pete with each other for his favor, and yet it takes an 
emergency to show what financial resources in the aggre- 
gate are in control of these institutions, which, as a rule, 
are individually small in comparison with the manufac- 
turing establishment. 

During the financial stringency the yards were, for the 
most part, in easy circumstances and able to dictate the 
policy which they should adopt toward the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. Particularly is this true in the 
west, where the sales of these institutions are largely 
to the farmers or those directly dependent upon the 
farmers. In that great country west of the Mississippi 
river and in other agricultural sections the lumber yards 
do not, as a rule, have as their best customers manufac- 
turing establishments which, perhaps in debt and in 
any event dependent upon their customers for means, are 
largely unable to meet an instant demand for funds. 
But their dependence was in the recent crisis upon an 
agricultural community which was not only solvent but 
had available surplus means. 

This financial strength of the rural west was par- 
ticularly shown in connection with the line yard sys- 
tems, and we have not heard of one of these systems 
but which could raise all the money it needed during 
the tightest times. A notice sent out from headquarters 
to the yard managers to push collections and to forward 
funds always met with response. The farmer had 
money in bank or in some household safety deposit 
vault, or had wheat or corn in the crib that could, by 
some maneuvering, be turned into cash, and when the 
lumberman went to him and said that he must have 
some money, something on account if not the whole that 


was due, in the vast majority of cases the appeal was 
successful. In some instances coming under our per- 
sonal observation this money raising campaign on the 
part of a line yard business resulted in a stream of 
$100,000 a week or more from 50 or 100 sources flowing 
into the main office. Saw mill concerns with line yard 
departments properly handled were located comfortably 
on ‘‘ Easy street.’’ 

In one such case the considerable current indebtedness 
of a large manufacturing company was entirely liqui- 
dated, right at the hight of the panic, by such receipts 
from its line yard department, while others, by the same 
method, commanded a supply of cash and credit which 
forestalled any possibility of embarrassment. 

Whether the line yard system is or is not, in the main 
and on broad economical grounds, a good thing is not 
the question, but it is certainly a powerful instrument 
in the hands of a lumber manufacturer. In the old 
white pine territory the line yard as an adjunct to the 
saw mill was at one time popular and undoubtedly 
would be today if conditions had not so materially 
changed. As it is, some of the old systems are still 
maintained though the mill is cut out and has been dis- 
mantled. But multitudes of yards are still owned by 
manufacturing institutions. 

The average retail yard in the average western com- 
munity does a large credit business, its outstanding ac- 
counts receivable may run from $5,000 to $50,000, and 
with any ordinary prudence this class of asset ranks 
high. A large part of the capital of a lumber company 
may be locked up in this extension of credits, but it 
yields excellent returns—perhaps through straight in- 
terest as well as profits, perhaps through lumber profits 
which are large enough to carry the credits. 

The individual yard operator is usually nearly or 


quite free from debt. He discounts his bills or takes 
only the ordinary credit time; consequently, in view of 
the rather light buying policy before the bank panic 
struck the country, the individual retail yard owed 
comparatively little to manufacturers or wholesalers, 
though it had its usual line of bills and accounts re- 
ceivable. Therefore these resources were not available 
as a resource for the manufacturers and wholesalers, 
but where the manufacturer or wholesaler owned a line 
of yards these credits extended to the farmers and local 
people generally constituted a resource of immense value. 

We do not wish here to urge adoption of the line yard 
policy by lumber manufacturers or wholesalers, for 
there are objections to it as well as advantages, but in 
view of the demonstrated strength of the retail trade 
it is well to point gut that the millman and wholesaler 
might well cultivate closer relations than they have 
enjoyed in the past with one of the chief sources of 
ready funds in the lumber trade. Those concerns which 
have cultivated not merely ordinary business but a sort 
of personal relationship with their retail customers have 
been and should be able to use that acquaintance to good 
advantage in such troublous times as those through 
which we have passed. 

It has often been said that everyone in the ultimate 
is after the consumer. The retail lumber dealer repre- 
sents groups of consumers and so he is the man who 
stands at the point of vantage, who has control of the 
funds and can almost make or break the big fellow who 
counts his wealth in thousands where the retailer has 
hundreds. Realizing his possession of such power let 
the retailer be generous in his use of it and let the 
rich manufacturer or wholesaler have an added respect 
for the man out in the country who stands at the receipt 
of customs. 
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DELAY IN REFUNDING RAILROAD FREIGHT OVERCHARGES. 


New York, Jan. 8.—Have you ever had brought before 
you the matter of the slow settlements made by the rail- 
ways in refunding overcharged freights? Our experience 
has been that it takes all the way from three months to 
three years to get the railway companies to refund freight 
that has been overpaid them, and no matter how long they 
take about it they never pdy any interest whatever on the 
money that they have collected from shippers in excess of 
the correct freight rates, and had the use of, during the 
entire time of settlement. We have today claims against 
them, perfectly good claims, where they have collected our 
good money months ago, and when they do pay us (if ever) 
there will not be one cent of interest allowed. It certainly 
does not seem fair or just that when a car of box shooks 
or lumber is delivered to them that they should hold the 
owner by the throat and collect any sum they please before 
they will deliver the car, and have the use of the amount 
in excess over the correct freight for almost any old length 
of time without paying interest. 

Don’t you think it would be a good thing for the various 
lumber associations to take this matter up, and either bring 
it to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(provided said commission has jurisdiction in matters of that 
kind) and also if necessary get a law passed compelling the 
railroad companies to pay interest on these overcharges 
from the time the money is collected on the arrival of car 
until the settlement of the claim? We have just heard of 
an instance of one party who had a claim of this kind, 
amounting to $31.50, which it took five years to collect, 
and at 6 percent the interest alone would have amounted 
to $9.45. The amount of cash money which the railway 
companies collect in this manner, and have the use of free 
of interest, must be very large and it is neither right nor 
just that in addition to being unjustly deprived of the use 





of the money shippers should receive no interest for the 
same, while the railway company is delaying settlement. 
Rospert C. Lowry & Co. 
Claims for overcharges, arising from any cause, are 
the bane of shippers’ existence. Every important rail- 
road in the country has created a special department 
for handling claims and while some of them are said 
to employ as many as 200 men in this work the claims 
continue to pile up and the departments are getting 


further and further behind. Some of the western roads. 


operating between Chicago and the southwest and north- 
west have perfected arrangements whereby they pay a 
certain class of claims very promptly. Others apparently 
want to put all the red tape around the claim depart- 
ment they can and the result is to make it as difficult to 
secure a settlement as it is said to be for ‘‘a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle.’’ 


The attention of the correspondent is called to the 
letter from F. W. Larkins appearing in last week’s 
issue, in which reference was made to some phases of 
this claim matter. It was pointed out in the state- 
ments made by Mr. Larkins that shippers in part were 
to blame for the imposition of a wrong rate by not in- 
sisting upon-the agent at point of origin inserting in 
the bill of lading the correct rate applying on these 
shipments. In the event that the local agent could not 
supply the rate he could secure it from the general 


office and rate quotations so made probably would not 
be in error one time in a thousand. 

A railroad company may not legally collect more than 
the published tariff, nor may it accept as compensation 
for its service less than the published rate. The con- 
cern that pays the freight is required to make good im- 
mediately any difference when in favor of the railroad 
and recoyers any overcharge as best it may. 

Some overcharges are paid promptly but it is not un- 
usual for a claim to hang on for two or three years, and 
in some cases even five years, as stated by the corre- 
spondent. This is manifestly an injustice to the ship- 
per and reveals a state of affairs which must be reme- 
died sooner or later because the patience of the ship- 
ping public has been exhausted. It costs the railroad 
companies large sums each year to handle claims. They 
can not be expected to pay every claim presented and 
their efforts to exercise discretion in this matter have 
proven detrimental not only to the interests of the 
shipper but to their own interests as well. 

The majority of those who are forced to put in claims 
against the railroad companies, from any cause, would 
be glad to recover the principal without interest pro- 
viding it were paid within a reasonable time, but where 
a mistake is made by the agent of a railroad company 
it should be penalized at least to the small extent of 
paying interest on the money wrongfully collected and 
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withheld. While this plan unquestionably is legal and 
just, what machinery or provision is there in the present 
laws for carrying it out? 

Were it possible to organize a powerful claim agency 
with sufficient scope to handle claims in any part of the 


country and this agency investigated each claim in a 
»very impartial manner and passed upon its merits be- 
fore it was presented, the railroads without question 
should codperate with it. While many harsh things have 
been said about the railroad companies it is doubtful 


if any real financial benefit accrues to them because of 
theim failure to pay claims promptly. The expense of 
handling such business is enormous and while no exact 
information ever has been compiled it probably is more 
than equal to the benefits they derive. 





PERTAINING TO MISUNDERSTANDINGS IN REGARD TO LUMBER PRICES AT RETAIL. 


In a recent letter a retail lumberman, in setting 
forth some of the difficulties he encounters, among 
other topies touches upon that of prices. Particular 
reference was made to the idea which many buyers 
hold, that the retail lumber dealer is rolling in wealth 
and exacting an exorbitant profit. In regard to this 
phase of the trade as this dealer finds it he says: 

‘*The farmers believe you are making an unreason- 
able profit. I sold a house bill to a Catholic priest 
and I made him a particularly close price on some of 
the 18-foot flooring that I wanted to get rid of. In 
conversation with him I said the price was very close, 
that in fact I could not replace it now for what I was 
selling it. He gave me a sneering answer of some kind 
which implied that he did not believe me, so I said: 
‘I will show you the bill and prove to you that what 
I said is correct.’ He replied that he did not care to 
look at it—that it would not prove anything, as he 
knew I got 50 percent discount from all my list prices. 
Such remarks as these are common from ignorant 
people but coming from a Catholic priest it rather 
startled me. There is no use in continuing the story. 
I merely cited it to show you the temper of the 
people.’’ , 

The temper of the people is somewhat uncertain at 
this time. They have been told many times that they 
are being exploited for the unrighteous profit of certain 
individuals. So frequently has this assertion been 
dinned into their ears that many of them believe it 
applies to every merchant and to most individuals, 
themselves excepted. Unfortunately some people have 
come to the conclusion that they are the only honest 
ones left. It probably would be more accurate to say 
that they believe the world has turned rogue for the 
sole purpose of taking from them something which 
should remain in their possession. Much of this senti- 
ment has been created by agitators playing upon the 
ignorance of their followers. Retail lumbermen are 
under no obligation to attemipt to convert their trade 
into an absolute belief that theirs are philanthropic 
enterprises conducted solely and exclusively for the 
benefit of the consumers. 


It is difficult, of course, to rest easy when such an 
absurd charge is preferred, Particularly is this true 
when the people holding such views look around for 
something which will answer their purpose at a lower 
price. When the buyers begin to secure supplies from 
outside sources the local merchant is face to face with 
a condition that is as far from theory as any condition 
ever was. The best possible advice is to keep cool. 
The retail dealer may select from his friends and ac- 
quaintances in the trade those men of broad under- 
standing who have open minds or who have sufficient 
justice in their makeup to admit what is self-evident. 
It is a well established and generally admitted fact 
that when any business proves unusually remunerative 
to.the capital and talent invested in it it attracts other 
capital and talent. This is particularly true with the 
lumber industry and in the last few years the workings 
of the principle exemplified. Much of the new element 
is concerned in the production and distribution of lum- 
ber at wholesale and not in the retail trade, which 
tends to show that the profit in the lumber business 
has been with the manufacturer. This is true or was 
true until the last few months, when with the change 
in the complexion of affairs practically all margin 
between the cost of production and the sale price was 
obliterated. This year and possibly next retail lumber- 
men can sell their stocks at a lower price and make 
more money than in the past. Very few even of the 
more optimistic believe prices of lumber will line up 
with the high mark of 1907 for a year or possibly two. 
They believe there will be a gradual recovery of the 
ground lost and this in turn will be due to a similar 
improvement in other lines. 

Now, much of the foregoing may be considered by 
some as not having any bearing on the point brought 
out by the correspondent, but it has a bearing. Lumber 
lists are not fashioned after a schedule of glass prices 
or quotations sent out by sash and door manufacturers 
and others. They do not show a list price but as far 
as possible the actual sale price of the goods. Of 
course no lumber price list ever issued was rigidly 
maintained by all using it as a selling basis. 


By using the data given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from time to time the retail dealers should have on 
hand sufficient ammunition to demolish any such asser- 
tion as that advanced by the customer in this instance. 
It could be shown that the retail price of millwork is 
below the listed value and that the retail prices of 
lumber are above. Were 50 percent and freight to be 
deducted from the lumber lists in some cases there 
would be nothing left for the mill, or so little that it 
would not cover the value of the timber. 

The retail lumbermen can command the aid and 
codperation of their local papers and instead of using 
the space for a standing card continuously they might 
employ it for the exposition of their views on the price 
question. Furthermore they can secure the support 
of the publishers of the papers and with their assist- 
ance could spread a true idea of the forces which 
govern lumber values. Many wideawake dealers 
already have adopted this custom and are securing 
good results, not only by holding their trade intact but 
by giving the people the facts in regard to the lumber 
industry, of which many of them are ignorant. Retail 
lumber dealers, like any other class of business men, 
must have a reasonable profit if they are to conduct 
their affairs in a manner satisfactory to themselves 
and their customers. Probably some of them could 
afford to publish a quarterly, semi-annual or yearly 
statement showing just what their profits have been 
on their investment. In very few cases would it be 
found to be higher than that of the farmer. Judging 
by the views of line yard operators it is figured that 
an average of 8 to 10 percent a year on the money 
they have invested in the retail yards, stocks and 
appliances is a fairly good average. Some of the inde- 
pendent dealers who act as their own managers do 
better than this but in turn it should be understood 
that some operators do not keep books in such manner 
as to show just what they earn net. In other words, 
they do not charge anything for their own services 
and look upon the excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments as so much profit when in reality management 
should be credited with a good part of the net returns. 





APPLICATION OF CORRECT PRINCIPLES IN BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. ° 


Looking back to the present times future historians will 
trace the sentiment leading up to the formation of busi- 
ness associations and the gradual development of broader 
and better ideas of conducting commerce. It may be 
that the present era will be regarded in the light of the 
application of principles of common sense and common 
honesty in the administration of industrial affairs. 
Those with their fingers on the pulse of time recognize 
the symptoms of a change. What these symptoms be- 
token, what changes shall be brought about, what the 
innovations may be can not be known in advance. 

The trend of affairs shows that vast efforts are being 
made to do away with friction and to lessening so far 
as possible the hazard of business ventures. Those en- 
gaged in each particular line of effort are being welded 
into a unit—slowly it is true but none the less surely. 
Concerns indulging in sharp practices or those endeavor- 
ing to secure an advantage to which they are not en- 
titled are slowly losing ground. 

It has been said of some men that their word is as 
good as their bond. There now is a movement on foot 
to insist that the word of all men shall be binding. This 
movement does not anticipate the use of coercive force 
in any way save that knowledge is being disseminated, 
permeating the entire business fabric and convincing 
each operator that honest methods only are successful 
methods, 

Publie opinion is one of the greatest forces in com- 
mereial, political and social life. It builds up or it 
destroys and its effects are regulated solely by whether 
it approves or condemns. Public opinion represents 
something higher and better, something grander and 
nobler than individual beliefs as exemplified by acts. 
It stands for the highest thought of the people. It is 
concurred in by those whose lives fall far short of this 
great idea. The inebriate at the bar curses the fluid 
that dragged him down. The gambler inveighs against 
gambling and warns others not to indulge. 

In business this principle is no less active. Take 
the one phase prominent in the lumber trade, that of 
order cancelation, and it is condemned practically by all 
because the concern that cancels an order opens the 
gate through which enters retribution. The practice of 
cancelation for any reason or for no reason may have 
preceded or followed, particularly in the shingle trade, 
that of manipulating the market. Orders placed in good 





faith sometimes never were filled. Such orders not in- 
frequently were taken at a low price as one of the 
means employed to manipulate the market. It is well 
known to every shingle man that several years ago it 
was customary for brokers to flood the country with 
letters offering shingles at a very low price and in this 
way to hammer values at the mill so that contracts could 
be made on advantageous terms. After the season’s 
supply had been secured other tacties were employed 
to boost the market and as soon as prices advanced some 
of the orders taken at a low price were neglected and 
many of them never were shipped. On the other hand, 
buyers frequently have canceled crders because of their 
ability to replace them at slightly lower figures, and 
these two elements in the trade ground the responsible 
dealers, whether buyers or sellers, between them to such 
an extent that the latter have risen in protest. 

The better element in the trade, and it should be re- 
membered that the better element is the controlling 
element, has arisen in protest. One of the most forceful 
fighters for better conditions has been the R. J. Menz 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash. This concern, with 
others, having lost money through the cancelation of 
orders, again having suffered loss by reason of filling 
orders taken at a low price and shipped after a big 
advance had been made, is tired of this negro coontrap 
which works both ways—caught him a-comin’ and a- 
goin’. The Shingle Mills Bureau, of Seattle, with which 
are identified 400 shingle manufacturers of Washington, 
recently adopted a resolution which should concern every 
retail lumber dealer in the country. It recognizes the 
retail dealer as a necessary factor in the conduct of 
affairs and the suggestion is made that in order for 
retail dealers to secure fair and equitable treatment at 
the hands of shippers they join the association in 
which they are entitled to membership so as to secure 
this protection. The resolution is reproduced herewith: 

WHEREAS, We recognize the right of the shingle manu- 
facturer and the wholesale dealer in shingles to sell in what- 
ever market and to whatever purchaser and at whatever 
prices they may see fit and the right of the consumer to 
purchase where and of whom we may see fit; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the disastrous consequences to 
the bona fide retail lumber dealer arising from any direct 
competition with wholesalers in and manufacturers of shin- 
gles and lumber ; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that bona fide retail lumber deal- 
ers are best qualified by experience to market to the consum- 


ers the shingle shipments of wholesalers and manufacturers, 
and 

WHERBPAS, The retail lumber dealer who is a member of 
any well established retail lumber association is, thereby, 
as a rule in the best possible position to produce uniformity, 
regularity and a reasonable degree of stability in the cus- 
toms, usages and conditions of the shingle and lumber 
trade; and 

WHEREAS, We realize the convenience if not the necessity 
of retail shingle and lumber dealers to every community 
and believe in the promotion of the general welfare and per- 
petuation of the retail business and especially of every 
properly conducted retail lumber association, 

Wherefore, We recommend that every retail lumber dealer 
who is a purchaser of Washington red cedar shingles and 
who is not at present connected with any retail lumber 
association should join the recognized retail lumber associa- 
tion of his section or state, and that 

Shingle manufacturers of Washington should through 
their organization, the Shingle Mills Bureau, closely coéper- 
ate along all proper lines with the members of eastern 
retail lumber associations. 

We also recommend that all associations of shingle and 
lumber manufacturers and all associations of wholesale 
dealers give careful consideration to the conditions herein 
referred to and that they pass similar resolutions or that 
they favor the Shingle Mills Bureau with’ a ‘statement of 
individual views on the subject herein set forth. 


It probably is true that retail lumbermen have suf- 
fered more through the failure or refusal of concerns 
with whom they placed orders to make shipment than 
they have gained by reason of canceling orders and 
replacing them at a lower price. What the shingle men 
of the west are asking now is that every order shall be 
carried out in good faith where there is not sufficient 
reason for rescinding it, either on account of the in- 
solvency of the buyer or where it is mutually agreeable 
to have the order wiped off the books. A suggested 
resolution has been received which was formulated by 
tne R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, and which 
outlines a basis for arbitrating all complaints in regard 
to the failure to ship or failure to receive shingles after 
they have been shipped. This resolution unquestionably 
will receive attention at the hands of the retail lumber 
dealers’ associations and in order that everyone con- 
cerned may become familiar with it it is reproduced in 
its entirety: 

In the event of the failure of either party to a lumber 
and shingle contract to perform any part of his order 
obligation, and on application of either party, the case 
should be submitted for a majority decision of three referees 
to be selected in the following manner: 

One through the retail lumber dealers’ organization cov- 
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e of ring the district in which the buyer’s yard or office is The third to be appointed by the two referees previously referees were appointed. 

e of oeated. . selected. The refusal of any buyer or seller to submit the differ- 
xact The second through either the shippers’ or the manufac- A written statement of the findings shall in each case ences hereinabove referred to, to such referees, shall be 
nore ‘urers’ organization covering the district. in which the be made by the referees and copies shall be sent to the sec- made known to the members of each and every interested 


eller’s place of business is located. retaries of each of the organizations through which the organization. 


—— n hardwood lumber from Chicago, Minneapolis, St. new one, for the roads have certainly prospered in won- they claim to be a too low eastbound rate it should be 
9 ‘aul, Memphis, and generally from the interior produc- derful degree while a very large percentage of their accepted by them as a reason for reducing an abnor- 
nol ug districts, to the Pacific coast. The pending case traffic was made up of eastbound lumber, and until mally high westbound rate. 
. te rought by Memphis and other southern lumbermen lately they have never expressed any dissatisfaction with The only argument that has the appearance of validity 
: of fore the Interstate Commerce Commission has had the rate, being content to urge its maintenance and against the lowering of westbound rates is the higher 
» be ome light thrown upon it by evidence in the hearing resist a reduction without attempting an advance. But value of the commodity. ; 
Coed f the petition to set aside the recent advance in east- the argument based on empties is an old one and has a _ Hardwoods are worth more at the interior mills than 
t it hound rates on lumber, although it is not for the lay- direct bearing upon the problem of the westbound lum- fir, spruce, pine, redwood or cedar is at the Coast i 
nan to pass upon the availability of such evidence. _ ber rates. mills. But, on the other hand, the minimum of 40,000 
and ‘rom a logical standpoint, however, the two cases are The west coast is not a hardwood producing section. pounds on hardwoods westbound is easily exceeded. : 
‘ing closely allied, and there is abundant argument in favor Two or three hardwoods are found in some local abund- These woods are no more liable to damage than the 
ght of a reduction of the westbound tariff. — ance, but on the whole, in quantity, quality, adaptability Coast woods and railroad experience in the east has 
rice The rate on hardwoods from the territory mentioned to the varied hardwood uses, the supply is wholly inade- shown that the best results come from considering lum- 
ort to the Pacifie coast is 85 cents, while the corresponding quate. So much is this the case that within the ast ber as lumber. The slight increase in the liability of the 
ist- rates on eastbound has been 40, 50 and 60 cents, accord- year or two hardwood logs have been imported from carrier due to a somewhat higher value of the com- 
ich ing to destination and the character of the material. Siberia to be cut in mills erected especially for that modity is offset by its greater average weight and its 
lers The railroad men themselves, formerly in resisting an _ purpose; but this supply is relatively small and consists __ slight susceptibility to damage. 
ing attempt to lower the eastbound rates and now in seek- chiefly of oak not adaptable to a wide range of uses. Looking at the matter from all sides, the layman, the 
but ing to justify their advance, furnish the strongest pos- Yet in the Mississippi valley and east thereof is a lumberman and the railroad man can find no valid rea- | 
ber sible arguments for reduction of westbound rates. A large hardwood product the producers and handlers son for such a difference or any difference between the i 
tail number of times James J. Hill has stated that when he of which have a regular trade with the Pacifie coast eastbound and westbound rates, They are what they are ' 
en could reduce the number of westbound empties he could that they are anxious to extend; but they are handi- because they have been what they are. I 
net and would lower the eastbound rate. To increase west- capped by this preposterous rate of 85 cents. It is a The roads have got in the habit of charging 85 cents ‘ 
ves bound tonnage was one of the ostensible reasons for preposterous rate from any standpoint. Granted that on westbound hardwoods and they can not bring them- : 
uld establishing the Great Northern steamship line to the the new rates from the Coast eastward are authorized selves to consent to a reduction even though thereby if 
tly orient and making extremely low through rail and ocean and maintained there would be a 60-cent rate on fir the burden of an empty car haul would be greatly re- 
en rates to Hong Kong and other ports. It may be noted, from Puget sound to Chicago and 50 cents from the lieved and a substantial and profitable addition made to it 
be however, that equally low rates were made on oriental same district to Minneapolis-St. Paul. their westbound traflic. 
ing goods to American markets, thus increasing to such Where do the railroads find an exeuse for a rate 15 When lumbermen approach the roads on this subject i 
hat extent as might be the eastbound rail tonnage, favoring and 25 cents higher on westbound lumber? The haul is with petition and argument they are met with silence 
ley silks and other oriental goods at the expense of domestic no longer nor more difficult ; in fact the average natural and a stony stare. The fact of the case is that no yy 
nd business. So there still remains a considerable number grades are in favor of the westbound rather than the argument can be advanced from any standpoint for the } 
de- of westbound empties, although the total empty car eastbound haul. Chicago stands about 600 feet above maintenance of present rates and we believe that when a 
do haulage on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific sea level; Seattle, Portland and San Francisco are on the Interstate Commerce Commission takes this ques- : 
od is considerably smaller than on many older roads with tidewater. " tion in hand and brings it to a hearing it will so decide, i 
1er denser traffic. The transcontinental lines are complaining of the and the roads will be compelled to put in a lower rate— I 
ds, In the eastbound lumber rate proceedings before the westbound empties while here is a traffic which could a rate at least 15 cents a 100 pounds lower—and that | 
eg Interstate Commerce Commission the railroad men had put possibly 25,000 cars a year more than now are mov- as soon as the new rate has had a chance to do its per- , 
se- two ehief arguments. One was that the former rate was ing into these same empties providing a rate no higher fect work the railroads, as in so many cases before, will 
nt absolutely too low on the basis of cost; the other, that than the eastbound were given them. The railroad com- be glad that they were beaten and will wonder why 
ns. the cost of lumber traffic was increased by the west- plaint of westbound empties would, to that extent, dis- they assumed, against their own interest, so untenable a 
ward haul of empties necessary to move it. appear. It is a shallow enough pretense; but if it position. get” 
i EXHAUSTING USES OF WHITE OAK IN COOPERAGE MANUFACTURE. 
There is an interesting compilation of figures and of white oak; then of the sawed staves, which total and in the course of time will have to enter more into 
“4 other data pertaining to the production of tight cooper- 219,524,000. The production of 1906, as compared to certain classes of tight cooperage, but notwithstanding 
hi age stock in 1906 recently issued by the Forest Service 1905 by class of stave and species of wood, is given in the great etrorts that have been made the figures given 
es in the form of circular 125. This lot of statistics is the following table: do not indicate that these other woods have yet reached 
“a particularly interesting right now, as it furnishes a re- —t ee om the point of becoming an important item as compared } 
view of an industry which uses considerable white oak ina. b. — to the quantity of oak still required. i 
ty and which is worrying about the future supply of that Number. at mill). sand. 1905. To these figures might be added some more, if they 
ty wood, and is finding it so imperative to get fresh white _— nications i hou- Dot- Dol- Thos- could be gotten at. Some uses of white oak in cooperage 
. oak of good quality that it is making it hard for lum- | “BADE Bicep sae re | ars. sands. the Forest Service has not taken much note of } 
i a : 7 ; Oil ahd tierce, white oak... ..107,295 2,484,168 23.15 104,067 and probably could not get data on if it tried, among 
ry bermen and veneer manufacturers to get enough to meet ji ‘and tierce, red oak..... 11,578 231,655 20.01 7,737 we a y . ee ’ ong 
their needs. Spirit and wine, white oak.. 29,857 1,210,362 40.54 28,094 which is the use of the split oak hoops for tobacco coop- 
er The total production of what is termed tight barrel Eason, {white eae 23,787 1,117,870 49.15 20,408 erage. In Kentucky and Tennessee, where tobacco coop- 
.d staves for 1906 was 267,827,000 pieces, an increase of 1014" parrel, white oak..... 6687 131,590 19.68 3.821 erage is a big item, there is much good oak used for 
er approximately 25,000,000 pieces over the production in  Cut-offs, red and white oak. 18,831 166,842 8.86 16,770 making hoops to hold the tobacco hogsheads together. 
a 1905. Added to this there are also 17,774,375 sets of All others, miscelJaneous... 14,179 244,171 17.22 14,501 These hoops are in size approximately %x2% inches and 
heading; two heads make a set and usually three picces WebB e. ais os. ck ca 219,524 5,746,780 26.18 202.369 16% or 17 feet long and are split or rived out by hand. 
h make a head. Or, in other words, there are approxi- ‘ ; The quantity of these hoops used is not really measured 
r- mately six pieces to each set of heading. This total | This table compares the production of sawed staves by the amount required to make up the hogsheads orig- 
n production represents a value of something over $12,000,- in 1906 and 1905 by classes and kinds of wood. It is inally, but when the hogsheads are opened to be sold 
000, f. o. b. shipping point, the exact figures being for interesting to note that, with the exception of red oak cn the tobacco brakes the hoops have to be taken off and 
d staves $8,389,642, for heading $3,999,630. oil and tierce, the proportion of the various grades has the hogsheads lifted up off the tobacco, and if a hogs- 
le According to the figures of the Forest Service about not changed greatly. In 1905 the white oak oil and head of tobacco is exposed for sale a half dozen times 
n one-fifth of the tight stave production in the United tierce staves amounted to a trifle more than half of the it has to be recoopered each time, and in this work of 
t States is exported and about four-fifths of the exports total number of sawed staves; adding the red oak staves, coopering a number of hoops are broken or destroyed, 
yf go to Europe and most of the remaining one-fifth to the oil and tierce production was 55 percent. In 1906 so, taken altogether, this is something of an item, and for 
the West Indies and South America. These export white oak oil and tierce staves were a little less than one- some time the warehouse people have been seriously con- 
, staves contain what might be termed the most valuable half the sawed staves; the added red oak staves made cerned as to where and how to get enough of these 
, of our oak products and-this makes what the department _the proportion of oil and tierce staves about the same as hoops at reasonable prices. No timberman has to be 
terms a disproportionately heavy drain on the.supply of 1905. The alcoholic staves still constitute a little less told in detail what kind of oak it requires to split into 
n white oak, a drain much heavier than is indicated by a than one-fourth of the _total number manufactured. hoops seventeen feet long. It simply takes the cream 
ll comparison of the number of pieces used in the domestic The ‘‘all other’’ classification, which includes gum, of the forest and the people who get these out from 
trade to the number exported. When it is considered poplar, elm, pine and various other woods, shows an un- country points have to go back thirty miles from the A 
" that all staves of all kinds make a total value of $8,389,- important decrease. : railroads to find timber that will split and make these 
e 642 at shipping points and that only one-fifth of the The greater part of this oak product, of course, comes hoops. But here is where a little of the cream of the ij 
t number is exported, and the export value is $4,699,877 from a few states, because there are only a few states white oak goes that even our sharp pencil experts have » iy 
is at the points of exportation, one gets a new idea of the with anything which might be termed large oak forests. not yet gotten a line on. ; ih 
comparative values, as this represents nearly half the The states producing the majority of these oak staves, Taking the tight cooperage industry altogether it has 
: total value of the stave production when an allowance named in the order of their importance, are Arkansas, gotten away with a wonderful lot of fine white oak, and 
u is made for freight to export points. Also it may be Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Louisiana and Ala- unfortunately lots of good timber has been wasted to 
y said that a greater percentage of tight barrel staves bama. It is impossible to get at the correct quantity get the product desired by coopers. The stave manu- 
1 exported are of oak—that is, of good white oak—than of timber represented in this stave production by thou- _facturers, while still in some instances open to criticism 
of those used at home. sands of feet, board measure, because staves vary so in for lack of economy in timber, have improved their h 
There are other woods besides white oak entering into size that nothing like an average figure of the number methods and have in late years been using much more of ii 
F the production of tight barrel staves. Considerably of staves to a thousand feet of logs ean be gotten at. the tree than formerly, for they, like all other people ; 
r more red oak is used now than formerly and gum, pop- ‘The quantity and value convey to the minds of timber- interested in our forest resources, now realize the im- } 
: lar, elm and pine. But while the need is keenly felt men, however, a pretty good idea of the amount of portance of getting something out of every bit of the he 
for the introduction of other woods, and they are being stumpage involved in this work, and it will probably be tree. The export staves have probably caused the most it 
introduced more widely than heretofore, the figures an eye opener to some of the trade to see how much of the waste, as a lot of them were and still are of f 
: show a great preponderance of white oak, so great in good white oak is going into this line of products. It is the heavy type split and hewed by hand. In the domestic 
fact as to overshadow almost entirely the other woods not difficult to understand when one looks at these figures trade, while there are still split and hewed staves, the i) 
, and to leave this industry as one that might be classed, why it is that oak stumpage is going up so rapidly, majority are now sawed on cylinder saws. This enables 1 
; even yet, as being made up practically of good white especially when one considers that for a- great part of manufacturers to work up timber that formerly they 
, oak. For the sake of illustration on the points of kind this there is no other wood that can be substituted. At had to leave on the ground, and where stave men are 
} of timber used and how manufactured the bulletin re- least the trade has found that for bourbon barrels or equipped with machinery and have the trade connec- 
ferred to gives a series of tables, one in which is classed other things of that. kind nothing else can take the place tions to utilize different styles of staves and different 
the bucked, split and hewed staves, all of which are made of white oak. Red oak and gum are entering somewhat classes of heading they can work up the timber to 








TRANSCONTINENTAL HARDWOOD RATES IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT LITIGATION. 


New interest is being shown in the matter of rates 


The argument as to absolute cost is a comparatively 


serves the roads as an argument for increasing what 
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much better advantage than formerly, yet there is still 
room for progress. There is more or less waste attached 
to bolting timber by hand and some attention has al- 
ready been given to working it up altogether with saws 


from the logs by either bolting or flitching the logs, and 
at times stave’ men in addition to this also operate saw 
mills, in which they can use for lumber or timber cer- 
tain parts of their trees that will not work into staves 


or heading. The tie industry and the stave industry, for 
example, work very nicely. together, for the ties take 
smaller timber and the staves timber from sixteen 
inches up. 





URGENT NEED OF UNIFORMITY IN RULES FOR GRADING HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
In order that lumber may be inspected uniformly and that 
the value of the various grades may be approximately the 
same, it seems to me that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association should get together and make rules that mean 
something. As it is now, under the rules, a carload of 
firsts and seconds manufactured by one concern may be 
worth, intrinsically, several dollars a thousand feet more or 
less than that manufactured by some other manufacturer ; 
and this applies to all the grades of No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon 

There should be some protection to the buyer and to 
the association when one of its inspectors is called upon to 
settle a dispute. In what light would the association be 
placed under the rules made by the National association on 
December 1, 1907, were such inspector called upon to in- 
spect a carload of firsts and seconds manufactured by a 
mill using very poor timber and the percentage of firsts in 
said grade was only 10 percent to 15 percent, whereas the 
percentage of seconds was 85 percent or 90 percent? And 
then again, what would be the position of said inspector 
were he inspecting lumber in the same yard where the com- 
bined grade of firsts and seconds was 90 percent firsts and 
only 10 percent seconds? ‘Then again, suppose an inspector 
were inspecting two carloads of firsts and seconds—one 
shipped by one mill and the other by another—of the same 
kind of lumber and of the same grade of combined firsts 
and seconds where the percentage of the firsts and seconds 
was the same but where the average width in one case was 
only 9 inches, whereas in the other it was 14 inches? 

It seems to me there should be a maximum average width 
and a minimum average width and that the prices should 
be made on the average width and the percentage of firsts 
in the combined grade of firsts and seconds and not on the 
combined grade itself. The buyer should be in a position 
to buy lumber under the rules of the association (if their 
rules are to be considered as the basis on which lumber is 
to be sold), and have some assurance as to what he will get. 

It sometimes happens, and not infrequently, that timber 
lands have been cut over, the good trees having been 
taken and converted into lumber and sold and then, on ac- 
count of the price at which lumber is selling, the owner of 
said timber lands finds it will pay him to cut over the land 
again. And this may occur two or three times, and yet the 
rules of the association will protect the saw mill man, 
whether he is cutting virgin timber or whether he is cutting 
timber that has been cut over two or three times, no matter 
what the percentage may be of firsts, if he is selling the 
combined grades of firsts and seconds, and without reference 
to the average width of the lumber in said grade. 

I have written a number of letters to members of the 
association and some of them seem to appreciate the fact 
that the rules are not adequate, complete or full enough to 
guarantee anything near like uniformity in grading; others 
seem to think that they are first class in every particular, 
basing their opinions no doubt on their own experience and 
having never had any complaints, as, possibly, the demand 
for lumber was so great that the buyer was willing to take 
anything they gave him. But now the conditions are differ- 
ent. The demand for lumber has fallen off very considerably 
and the buyers are not carrying the amount of stock they 
have heretofore and they should be protected in buying the 
lumber, whether it be from one mill or another, when bought 
under the rules of the association, and should know that they 
will get about the same grade from each mill. 

C. C. MENGEL, President, 
Mengel Box Company. 

There is, perhaps, no man in the hardwood business 
whose views should receive greater attention than those 
of Mr. Mengel. He is one of the big, broad and fair 
men of the trade and has achieved his success by the 
application of sound and liberal business principles. 
His criticisms, therefore, should carry weight. In the 
above he points out in the rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association defects or inadequacies which 
apply, to a considerable extent, to all hardwood inspece- 
tion rules. 

The faet of the matter is that no system of hardwood 
inspection has ever yet been devised that furnished a 
reliable and automatic criterion of value; and, further- 
more, it is doubtful if such an ideal system can be 
devised until hardwood lumber is inspected and graded 
somewhat after the fashion of the pines. And then it 
is doubtful if the varying characteristics of the dif- 
ferent hardwoods and the multiplied and diversified uses 
to which they are put can ever be adequately repre- 
sented in one uniform inspection. 

Mr. Meugel, however, has one definite suggestion, 
which is that prices should be made on average widths 
and percentages of firsts in the combined grade of 
firsts and seconds. But if an inspection report on a 
lot of lumber is to make this possible then the deter- 
mination of widths and not merely the determination 
of the quality arising from defects must become a part 
of the inspection and this is done. 

Does not the same criticism apply to every grade? 
Is not the opportunity within grade definitions for 
variations of value arising from different qualities in 
timber, differences in texture etc., sufficient to bring 
about the same uncertainty as to value complained of 
by Mr. Mengel concerning firsts and seconds? 

One of the best posted men in the country regarding 
the origin and growth of inspection says that originally 
inspection and grading were two different things. In- 
spection was a ‘‘viewing’’ of a lot of lumber to deter- 
mine the relative qualities of the different pieces, while 


grading was a more or less arbitrary division of a 
millrun lot of lumber into classes according to the use 
to which they were to be put or to which they were 
adapted. But inspection and grading have coalesced to 
such an extent that, although all inspection rules urge 
the necessity of inspectors using good judgment, this 
judgment is to be used, apparently, not so much in 
determining the relative intrinsic value of the lumber 
as in assorting it into specific grades which, as time 
goes on, are more and more sharply defined. 

There still remains the almost impossibility of put- 
ting a value upon hardwood lumber by any system of 
division into four or five or six grades, for the reasons 
intimated by Mr. Mengel. In fact, it is difficult to see 
how this ean be accomplished without a much more 
minute subdivision of qualities, and it is doubtful if 
anything approaching the subdivision of pine can be 
brought about in hardwoods; first, because the produce- 
tion is so largely in small mills which would find it 
impossible to do business in earload lots of each of a 





LEGALITY OF McENERY SCRIP 
LAND TITLES. 


An opinion in the case of J. W. Frellsen & Co. 
vs. A. W. Crandall, registrar, et al. has been 
handed down by the supreme court of Louisiana. 
The court held substantially that Frellsen & Co. 
have no cause for action and denied its right to 
molest the present holders of land in Louisiana 
title to which was secured by filing upon the 
land with McEnery scrip. 

In passing upon the merits of this case the 
court said that patents issued to the assignees 
of John McEnery were conclusive against the 
state and all persons claiming junior titles, un- 
less set aside by the act of some proper judicial 
tribune. It held further that the appeals and 
tenders of the plaintiffs, Frellsen & Co., in these 
suits gave them no right or title whatever to 
lands previously patented. 

It is said that application for rehearing may 
be filed, but in all likelihood this decision will 
put an end to the uncertainty in regard to Louisi- 
ana land titles due to some defect in the orig- 
inal act authorizing the issuance of this scrip. 

Those who have followed this case will recall 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated when the 
trouble began that the state of Louisiana 
could not afford to lower its sovereign dignity 
by refusing to acknowledge the legality of titles 
to lands which for years have been held by inno- 
cent purchasers, on which taxes have been col- 
lected and to which the state had surrendered all 
pretense of ownership. 

It is needless to characterize those who have 
sought by quibbling and technicality to oust 
present holders of [ands entered with the Mc- 
Enery scrip. The successive defeats they have 
suffered should put an end to all their preten- 
sions along this line. 











hundred subdivisions; and, second, because of the mar- 
ket requirements, which do not demand and would often 
be handicapped by such minute divisions by grade and 
size. 

It should not be forgotten that hardwood is largely 
cutting up material. Pine, in the ordinary wholesale 
and retail trade as applied to building material, is 
largely used in the size in which it is produced, or 
approximately so. This is shown by the fact that there are 
special cutting-up grades in pine. In white pine we have 
shop lumber and selects that are specifically for this 
purpose; in yellow pine substantially the same situation 
is found. But in hardwoods, except those which are 
extensively used as substitutes for pine, we find the 
reverse situation, so that it hardly seems possible that 
any system of grading parallel to that used for pine 
can be adopted; and yet without it how are the grades 
closely to represent value? 

In pine one can buy a certain item, coming from a 
reputable. mill, a member of a grading bureau, and be 
certain of getting within 50 cents or $1 of the actual 
value—he can not lose or gain much by a variation of 
inspection. But in buying a grade of hardwood, with 
its wider range of values within the nominal grade, and 
a still broader range arising from natural differences 
in the product of certain sections or kinds of wood or 
mills, he has and can have no such assurance. 

Look at the matter a moment. The mill value of a 
certain logrun lot of lumber may range as to the individual 
pieces from $5 to $60 a thousand. This wide range is 





arbitrarily split up into four or five grades defined by 
defects, such as knots, splits, wane, rot and wormholes. 
If the range of $50 in value were divided equally there 
is a chance for a difference of $10 a thousand within 
one grade, and they are not evenly divided. 

To be sure the rules, any rules for that matter, declare 
that logrun is the unpicked run of the log and that 
the definitions are for the poorest pieces that will go 
into the grade, which includes all better than the defined 
piece up to the next grade; but that has little to do with 
the natural variations in the real quality and is often 
evaded by the mills, and encouraged by the recogni- 
tion in some rules of a sorting out of certain classes 
of stock, like box boards in poplar and cottonwood. 

In the old days of white pine cargo inspection there 
were grades, or rather divisions of stock, but no one 
thought for a moment of placing a value on these grades 
on a basis merely of name. One would want to know 
where the lumber came from and what sort of logs 
it was cut out of. He might go to the mill, look over 
the logs in the ponds, see them put through the saws 
and then decide that such a cargo grade from that par- 
ticular mill and lot of logs might be worth so much 
money. Grades were broad divisions to govern the 
broad question of utility and did not in any strict 
sense indicate value. Much the same condition of things 
is found in hardwoods today. ; 

How is it possible to judge very closely as to the 
value of a lot of lumber simply on the basis of any offi- 
cial system of inspection of. the present or the past, 
however honestly and thoroughly it is applied? What 
is to be done about it? Well, the trade must do the 
best it can. There has been a constant evolution in 
hardwood inspection as there has in pine, but not closely 
along the same lines. For the most part it has been 
something like the developments in the grading of shop 
lumber in the softwoods, based on cuttings. 

Take the old Chicago rules in oak for example. They 
read as follows: 


Firsts and seconds must be 6 inches wide and over; at 
8 inches wide one and 10 inches, two standard knots may be 
allowed. An allowance for more defects of this character 
inay be made in proportion to increased widths. 

Common shall include 5 inches and over wide. At 6 
inches one and at 8 inches two standard knots may be 
allowed. An allowance for more defects of this character 
may be made in proportion to increased width. 

Culls shall comprise all widths and sizes below the 
description of common. 


When it is stated that that inspection was a little 
better than none it is about all that can be said for it. 
Later came the cutting up idea defining qualities. It 
originated, we believe, in Wisconsin, but now is seen 
in all the rules. There has also been an increase in the 
number of grades. When it was found that the one 
time mill culls—which the old Philadelphia inspection 
thus graphically defined: ‘‘ Mill culls other than as 
above described shall be classed as mill eculls’’—had 
come to have a general market value which would en- 
title them to be shipped, a grade was made for them, 
and since the word ‘‘cull’’ is a misnomer for any ma- 
terial of recognized market value the nomenclature was 
changed and the term ‘‘common’’ was applied to every- 
thing below firsts and seconds, divided into three classes, 
numbers 1, 2 and 3. This was a wise move. 

Right here an objection might be made to the latest 
rules regarding logrun. The National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association rules say that ‘‘logrun means the full 
run of the log with No. 3 common out.’’ Apparently 
that wording is used just because the old rules said: 
‘*Log run is the full run of the log with mill culls out,’’ 
and that therefore, since No. 3 common is part of 
the old mill culls, it still should be left out of logrun. 
But No. 3 common is not the same thing as mill culls. 
It is simply that part of the old mill culls which the 
changed .demands of the markets have made salable 
and shipable. The old definition was all right because 
anything not worth shipping should not be put into a 
lot of lumber which was shipped. Conversely, anything 
that is worth shipping should be included in logrun, for 
in selling a-logrun lot of lumber the mill should not 
have left on its hands anything of recognized market 
value. But the above is a diversion. 

What is demanded by Mr. Mengel and what should 
always be borne in mind by the grading authorities for 
the associations is that as the market demand changes 
and as progress is made there should be constantly finer 
divisions and definitions and that no backward step 
should be taken. The old rules of the National asso- 
ciation read: ‘‘Firsts and seconds are combined as 
one grade. There must be at least one-third of firsts, 
except as otherwise specified.’’ The new rules, for rea- 
sons that seemed good, omit the last sentence. It was 
a backward step. Not that even the old rule was suffi- 
cient but that any change should have been toward 
closer definition rather than the reverse. 

This matter of hardwood inspection is without end, 
and discussion sometimes seems fruitless; but out of all 
the discussions, disappointments and compromises of the 
past have come rules which are distinctly in advance of 
the old ones and which have put the hardwood business 
on a better and more understandable basis. And so 
every suggestion of today looking toward continuing 
the advance should be heeded and put on record against 
the time when it can be made of effect. 


JANUAR 
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ON GETTING THE MOST OUT OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Any man who goes to any association meeting and 
joes not get something out of it is either an exception 
1 asleep. To get good out of an association meeting is 
asy, but to get the most good possible is another mat- 
er. Practically every man attending an association 
neeting if asked whether or not he wanted to get the 
nost good out of it would unquestionably answer in the 
iffirmative. Yet, if told how to get the most out of it, 


ie might hedge a little. There is bearing on this mat- 


er an old bit of philosophy which is still often preached 
ind sometimes proven, that the way to get the most 
ut of life is to put the most into it. It sounds con- 
radietory, but it applies and is especially good logic 
1 its application to a member of an association attend- 
ig its meetings. The way to get good out of a meet- 
ug is to put good effort into it, and the more good 


effort you put into it the more you will get out of it. 


rhis bit of advice may be taken liberally and with a 
rree hand, but there are certain directions that go with it. 
One section of these directions has to do with com- 


plaints of business methods of competitors, business 


nethods of wholesalers, or the business in any form. 
\t these meetings is the place of all places to get light 


on all subjects that worry the trade and the way to get 
this light is through airing these subjects and having 
others shed light on them through their views. This, 
however, does not mean that every petty grouch which 
a man has or imagines he has (which is worse) should 
be used to clog proceedings and harass members. There 
are both a distinction and a difference between petty 
grouches and specific shortcomings in business methods 
that need improving. And to get good out of a meeting 
a man should learn to recognize this difference and to 
realize that a 10-cent grouch is out of place in a 
10-dollar association. There are certain linens that 
should be washed in private and certain secrets kept in 
the family, but real faults or real complaints of any 
kind should be brought forward in an open hearted 
manner and discussed freely in a spirit of codperation 
with the view not of making out some other man as 
having horns and a tail but at arriving at some satis- 
factory solution so that all can work together har- 
moniously for the best good of the greatest number. 

* What a man should give freely if he would receive 
in kind is his best thought and ideas. Don’t shirk and 
don’t sit still if there is a subject up which you can 


throw light on, and don’t get the idea into your head 
that you are going to learn all you can from the other 
fellow and keep what you already know yourself, because 
that is not fair and besides all the other fellows might 
eventually tumble to your game and then an association 
meeting would have some resemblance to sitting at a 
dumb supper. Information is one thing that you can 
give freely and still retain and generally get in return 
for what you give tenfold more. You may feel modest 
and feel that you have no information worth while to 
give, but if you will go to these meetings determined 
to help all you can anyway you will probably be sur- 
prised to find that you know a lot of good things that 
the other fellows will appreciate hearing about, and if 
you will tell them freely and frankly and lend a hand at 
all times when you get through and go back home you 
not only will feel better but will find out that you have 
gotten more good out of the meeting than you~ would 
have been able to get otherwise. 

To sum it all up briefly, bear in mind that the way 
to get the most out of an association meeting is to go 
with a determination of putting the most good possible 
into it—and then put it there. 





OPPORTUNITIES OF THE PRESENT IN MAKING PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


The magnificent illustrated descriptive. article which 
appears in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has already received review elsewhere in the editorial 
pages, but the fact that after serious consideration the 
present time should have been deliberately chosen for 
the publication of such an article appears to be worthy 
of special comment. 

It is well understood that the lumber trade, as regards 
both manufacturers and the lumber retailing and con- 
suming sections of the industry, is experiencing a breath- 
ing spell such as it has not been able to indulge in for 
the last few bustling years, even during the comparative 
quietude of the winter season. But, while at this time 
the volume of active transactions is small, it by no 
means follows that the individual lumbermen have gone 
into a state of hibernation; on the contrary, most of 
them are busy summing up the results of their labors 
and studying them with a view to securing even better 


results, if possible, for the future. The annual season 
of stock inventories and balance sheets has to do, not 
primarily with the past but with the future. No man 
by taking thought of these matters can in any way 
change the results of the past. All he can do is to note 
its successes and failures in order that in the future he 
may copy after and improve upon the one and as far as 
may be possible avoid the other. It is probable that 
more attention is being given to this matter at present 
than has been in any other January in several years, 
and that such leisure time as may be afforded under 
present conditions is largely being profitably untilized 
in keen thought and study in planning for the future. 

The retail lumber yard managers of the country, like 
the other individual factors of the trade, are therefore 
in a particularly receptive mood for any suggestions 
which may be for their future trade benefit, and while 
they may not be actively placing lumber orders in large 


volume they are largely formulating policies which will 
guide them in their future lumber purchasing and sell- 
ing activities. They are overhauling their stocks and 
deciding what items it may be profitable to add and 
what items it may perhaps be desirable to carry hence- 
forth in smaller or larger supply. They are studying 
the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN weekly with 
more care in order to secure valuable trade suggestions 
which in a more busy season might escape their notice 
on account of other demands upon their time. 

It is probable, therefore, that in view of all these 
considerations the pages of pictures and text which 
appear in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
receive more careful and interested attention and by a 
much larger number of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN than might perhaps have been the case at 
any other time when they might have been presented to 
their attention. 





THE APPALACHIAN SCHEME IN CONGRESS. 


As all readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inter- 
ested in forestry are doubtless well aware, bills haye been 
introduced in the lower house of Congress appropriating 
$5,000,000 to be devoted to the establishment of natural 
forest reserves in the Appalachian range, extending 
through Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. These bills were referred to the committee 
on agriculture, the agreement being that arguments on 
the bills will be heard on January 30. A bill was 
also introduced in the senate by Mr. Gallinger, of New 
Ifampshire, and Mr. Overman, of North Carolina, in be- 
half of the Appalachian forest reserve. Secretary Wil- 
son has submitted an elaborate report to Congress con- 
cerning the advantages involved in the proposed reserve. 

At the last session of Congress an appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for a thorough investigation of the 
area under consideration, and the work was accom- 
plished under the direction of W. W. Ash, of the Forest 
Service, thg results having been subsequently set forth 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Ash was assisted 
by Walter Mulford, of the University of Michigan; 
Alfred Akerman, of the University of Georgia; Prof. 
L. C. Glenn, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Philip W. Ayers, of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshiré Forests. These gentlemen went over 
the entire territory with topographical maps in their 
hands and platted the mountainous woodlands so as 
to have an accurate record of all the wild land and the 
area that is more valuable for forestry than for agri- 
culture, noting water springs and flow, drainage, floods, 
erosion and all other essential data included in their 
quest. They found 23,000,000 acres of forests in the 
Blue Ridge, the Great Smoky mountains, the Alle- 
ghanies, the Cumberland and the four main ranges of 
the White mountains in New Hampshire. 

Their report brings out in a striking manner the fact 
that the hardwoods of this country necessary for a 
various manufacture are being rapidly cut off the land 
and that a great reserve for future use could be per- 
petuated by national control of the Appalachian forests. 
It was shown that the forest cover of the range is neces- 
sary to preserve the springs that are the sources of the 
water supply of a vast region of contiguous territory, 
and that to permit the continued denudation, without 
reserve, of the mountainous districts in which all the 
important rivers of the Ohio system, and the southern 
declivity south and southeast, would result in inealeu- 
lable disaster to future generations. 

The water power feature of the consideration is also 
emphasized in the report. The southern Appalachians 
afford a minimum of 2,700,000 horsepower. It is con- 
cluded that the value of the waterpower that would be 
conserved by the perpetuation of the forests, at a rental 
of $20 9, year a horsepower, would produce a revenue of 
nearly $55,000,000 a year, and a possible increase of 


50 percent of power would bring the revenue to $100,- 
000,000 per annum. A like result is also made appli- 
cable to the White mountain source of water supply 
with reference to the manufacturing interests of eastern 
New England. 

At least 250,000 horsepower is now used for the 
cotton mills of the south Atlantic states, and at least 
250,000 more is being provided for by the construction 
of electric plants on the Catawha and other rivers. 
Capital to the amount of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 





REFUND OF 2-CENT OVER- 
CHARGES. 


On Tuesday of this week, in the United States 
circuit court at Macon, the lumbermen won an- 
other victory in the 2-cent yellow pine advance 
eases. Judge Emory Spear denied the motion 
of the railroads to set aside or modify an order 
of the court issued August 31, 1907, which desig- 
nated those who had the right to recover the 
2-cent overcharge on shipments made. It will 
be recalled that the right to recover was given 
to all shippers of yellow pine, whether or not 
they were members of the complainant associa- 
tions. The railroads contended that the parties 
to the suits only were entitled to secure a refund 
of the excess freight and that this right should 
be limited to the complainants. 

While affirming that all are entitled to secure 
repayment of the excess, Judge Spear also point- 
ed out a method of expediting the payment of 
claims of the complainants. Where the claims 
are not disputed he suggests that they be filed 
with Standing Master John N. Tally, so that 
payment of such claims will not be delayed by 
the contests of others. 

This is another substantial victory for the 
lumbermen in these cases. Many have held that 
all shippers have a right to the difference be- 
tween the legal rate and the unjust rate imposed. 
This view now is confirmed by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction and becomes no ionger an opin- 
ion, but in all probability a recognized and ap- 
proved interpretation of the Jaw on that point. 











is being invested in these enterprises, but all will be 
wasted unless something shall be done to protect and 
increase the sources of the water supply covered by the 
Appalachian forests. The geological survey is meas- 
uring the water to ascertain the facts in connection 
with the great supply. Seven or eight gaging stations 
are in operation and fifty-five others will be added. Thus 
will be accurately determined how much water is being 
used and how much is wasted in the floods that come 
down the mounriains where the forests have been cut 
away or burned. 

The forests are the only natural means for holding 
the floods in check and equalizing the flow. A dense 
growth of the woods furnishes the necessary check. 
It is proposed to cover the vacant spaces by replanting 
trees and to construct reservoirs in which the water 
from melting snows and floods can be impounded and 
held for gradual release when wanted. The report esti- 
mates that not less than 100 square miles of arable 
land on the mountain slopes are each year absolutely 
destroyed by the washing effects of the floods. 

In the Appalachian national forestry scheme it is 
not proposed to interfere with lumbering, mining or 
agriculture. The bills now pending in Congress pro- 
vide that minerals and merchantable timber shall be 
reserved by the owner of the land when he transfers his 
title to the United States, but mining and timber cut-* 
ting must be under the regulation of the national au- 
thorities. The forestry experts will mark the trees to 
be cut without damage to the forest and will protect 
the younger growth. Small areas of agricultural land 
that may come under control of the government will be 
surveyed and offered for sale as homesteads at their true 
value to actual settlers. Settlers now living on the 
lands will be protected in their rights so far as is com- 
patible with the maintenance of the forests. Indeed, 
the purchase of the 6,000,000 acres, as proposed, would 
promote mining, farming, fruit growing and cattle rais- 
ing throughout the entire district. It is thought that 
the lands can be acquired by the government at $3.50 
an acre. 

In an esthetic, sanitary and enjoyable sense it is 
mentioned and urged that it would be a great thing 
for the country as a whole to have a national park 
of 6,000,000 acres lying throughout the eastern states, 
from north to south, and to have roads constructed, 
hotels erected and other improvements made for the 
enjoyment of the people and the promotion of their 
good health. Since the White mountain region is thus 
supplied, it is asked that the park system may be ex- 
tended to the southern limits of the Appalachian uplift, 
thus completing the chain and giving sanitary and 
pleasurable advantages to the people at all seasons of 
the year. It certainly is a brilliant scheme. This Con- 
gress should not fail to afford the necessary legislation 
to carry it to success. 
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INVIGORATING ASSURANCES FROM THE INLAND-EMPIRE. 


Four hundred saw mills of the Inland Empire— 
Idaho, east Washington and Montana—in 1907 pro- 
duced 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, of a value estimat- 
ed at $16,000,000. This product, mainly consisting of 
white pine, western pine, red pine and larch, is’ 
shipped by rail to various parts of the United States 
and Canada, some of it going as far east as the At- 
lantic seaboard. The bulk goes to the central north- 
ern states, 40 to 42 percent being marketed in the 
states wherein the lumber originates. 

The transportation of this output requires nearly 
60,000 cars annually, and from 35,000 to 37,000 men 
are employed at wages ranging from $2.25 to $7 a 
day—or were until the late drop in wages. 

The growth of this industry is shown by the state- 
ment that in 1887 seattered mills cut but 10,000 to 
15,000 feet a day, which compares sharply with the 
present time daily output of about 4,000,000 feet. 
The district now contains the largest mill on the 
continent, and so far as we are aware, in the world. 
This plant is that of the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
at Potlatch, Ida. 

The cut of the Inland Empire mills in 1905 was 
634,533,466 feet and in 1906 it was 967,729,000 feet. 
In those years the percentage marketed locally—that 
is, in the home states—was 40.75 and 40.50 -respect- 
ively. 

For 1907 no exact figures can as yet be given, and 





no statistics have been given out by the Western 
Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for No- 
vember and December, or since the injunction re- 
straining the railroads from collecting a higher freight 
rate, which was made effective two months ago. From 
figures obtained up to October it was estimated that 
the total cut would run in the vicinity of 1,225,000,- 
000 feet, but the curtailment has been so pronounced 
in the last two months that it is probable that the 
figures will be slightly below the one million mark. 

In addition to the Inland Empire mills. there are a 
large number of box, sash, door and cutting up fac- 
tories and mills the output of which is mainly mar- 
keted eastward. The Spokane region has a number 
of shingle and lath mills, with a large aggregate daily 
production. In such manufacture western pine is 
largely consumed. The white pine of the Spokane 
district makes fine yard stock, the knots being small, 
sound and red. 

Anent the timber supply which is back of the In- 
land Empire lumber production and assures it a per- 
manent industry and wealth accumulating interest, 
E. F. Cartier van Dissel, president of the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company, says it is easy to believe that forests in 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho, western Mon- 
tana, northeastern Oregon and southeastern British 
Columbia will supply a large section of the country’s 
lumber trade for years. Though the home demand is 


large and growing, it is not. to be compared with 
the demand for factory stock coming and to come 
from all the country east of the mountains. It is 
taking the place, and will hold it in enlarging volume, 
of the white pine of the northern central states. Even 
for factories on the Pacific coast, where the very best 
fir is to be had at lower prices than Inland Empire 
pine, buyers are in the market for the last named 
woods. Not gnly do the eastern markets call for the 
better grades of western pine; there is a large and 
growing demand for the common grades. Inland Em- 
pire forests also furnish a large amount of tamarack, 
which is not only fitted for railway ties but is com- 
manding increased attention for structural purposes 
on account of its strength and durability. 

The opportunities for business in the lumber devel- 
opment of the Inland Empire are attracting new capital 
and the activities of fresh relays of men constantly. 
The installation of a big sash and door factory at some 
feasible point is considered an early certainty. An- 
other industry of still greater proportions is prom- 
ised in the shape of box factories, which shall con- 
sume much of the coarser output of the saw mills. 
All signs point to the prospect that the lumber in- 
dustry and its related branches will continue for 
many decades, perhaps for centuries, one of the im- 
portant factors in the upbuilding of the material 
interests of the new northwest. 





MEETING OF TEXAS LUMBER MANUFACTURERS AT HOUSTON ON FEBRUARY 8. 


The Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association will 
hold a meeting in Houston, Tex., February 8. The pre- 
liminary meeting of this tentative organization was held 
in the same city November 9, and a subsequent one on 
November 30, at Beaumont, reports of which were 
given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At the forthcom- 
ing assembly organization will be perfected. 

The object of the ‘lexas Lumber Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation is to organize the Texas lumber manufacturers 
so that they can handle matters of interest particular 
to themselves as somewhat distinct from other sections 
of lumber manufacture and trade, the most important 
of which at present are shipping and transportation of 
yellow pine. As one of the leading spirits in the new 
movement said lately, for many months propositions 
have arisen pertinent only to the manufacturers which 
called for concerted action for the simple purpose of 
self protection. Projects arose which could be han- 
dled with the best results by an organization of mill 
operators, but since there was a lack of such an or- 
ganization separate concerns had to meet such exigen- 


cies as best they could. This involved great personal 
outlay of funds, and anything accomplished benefited 
only the individual concerns; on the other hand, if the 
undertaking resulted in failure the loss fell on the de- 
feated company or firm. This led to discussion and 
comparison of views, and it was finally determined to 
unite and form an organization so that the expense 
of handling transportation questions and any others of 
general interest might be mutually borne. 

At the convention on February 8 the miilmen do not 
purpose to talk about the price of lumber, the curtail- 
ment of product or the wages of the laboring man. They 
do not purpose to do anything that has any of the 
earmarks of a ‘‘trust.’’? Their intentions, it is averred, 
have no bearing on the lumber market nor on anything 
outside the mutual benefit of the manufacturers in 
reference to certain things wherein codperation is neces- 
sary to the conduct of the producing and shipping 
business. As we understand it the main object is to 
handle unitedly railroad questions that shippers now 
have to grapple with singly. 


The need of such an organization has become pro- 
nounced since state legislation has so mixed up the rate 
and service problem that shippers have often been 
placed in a very perplexing position as to what course 
to take in order to keep their lumber moving to market 
without great delay and loss. An instance lately arose 
in which one of the railroads of the state proposed to 
fix upon a certain class of stock a rate which would 
jeopardize the very life of the lumber shipping business 
over that line. To handle such vital matters of trans- 
portation the Texas association is being organized. 

The committee having in charge the association’s pre- 
liminary affairs is receiving a large number of letters 
from Louisiana manufacturers declaring their willing- 
ness and desire to have the association embrace Louisiana 
as well as Texas mill concerns. This is an important 
consideration that probably will be taken up in the 
February meeting at Houston. If the Louisiana manu- 
facturers shall be taken into the organization it will 
greatly extend its scope and influence. <A great and 
potential meeting is expected at Houston on February 8. 





A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN OF CONQUEST IN YELLOW PINE. 


Many persons are disposed to regard the manufacture 

of lumber as an enterprise similar to those involved 
in the production of other commodities. To the mind 
of the uninitiated all that is necessary is to secure the 
timber, build a mill and set it in operation. To the 
practical operator these are but steps, and not always 
the most difficult ones, toward the goal. Cotton mills, 
iron foundries, furniture factories and other similar 
institutions need only to provide facilities for turning 
the raw material into the finished article of commerce. 
The managers of such institutions need not give any 
thought to the raw supplies which many stand ready 
to furnish f. o. b. the mill. The question of labor 
in so far as the supply is concerned gives them little 
concern. They are not required to house or to feed 
these employees nor to devise ways and means of 
providing for their comfort. Their attention may be 
centered solely in perfecting and carrying on the 
manufacturing operation per se. 
“The individual or concern contemplating engaging 
in the lumber manufacturing business is confronted 
by vastly different conditions. Such operators are 
brought face to face with all the problems of modern 
commerce; it might almost be said with all the prob- 
lems of modern life. The first step to be taken by 
the prospective manufacturer of lumber is to secure 
the timber. Then a survey of the holdings is made 
and a‘ suitable location for the plant and town is se- 
lected. It is necessary to bear in mind not only the 
topography of the timber land so as to make the mill 
operation as convenient as possible but the suitability 
of the site for the homes of several hundred or sev- 
eral thousand people must also be taken into consid- 
eration. 

After these questions are satisfactorily disposed of 
plans must be formulated and contracts let for the 
construction of a mill. At the same time work is be- 
gun on the logging road, the main lines of which must 
be laid out with a view of securing the best returns 
for the least expenditure of labor and motive power. 
It is necessary to plan all these matters in advance so 
that the labor will not be multiplied and that the 
timber on the land may be harvested at the lowest 
possible cost. With the mill constructed and the 





logging road under way the next work is to plan and 
build the town. Stores, dwellings, offices and other 
necessary facilities must be provided. The manufac- 
turer ‘of lumber is not a manufacturer only. He is 
a railroad builder and operator; a storekeeper, and the 
ruler of an estate equal in area and complexity of 
difficulties encountered to many counties. 

In a well ordered manufacturing plant everything 
seems to run itself. Some phases of the work appear 
to be conducted in a haphazard, go-as-you-please man- 
ner, yet underneath it all are the plans and purposes 
of the builder, and if the plans are wise and the pur- 
pose firm the result is for the benefit of many people. 
But if the plans are faulty and the purpose weak the 
the result is inevitable failure. 

This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to 
give publicity to an illustrated story of a successful 
yellow pine manufacturing institution. Those who 
follow closely the history of the wonderful progress 
made by those in charge of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company will find briefly outlined the results se- 
cured by a concern whose head has had the ability 
to formulate and carry out its plans. They will find 
that the lumber manufacturing process involves the 
construction and operation of a railroad, the building 
of school hovises and churches, the establishment of 
mammoth manufacturing plants, electric light service, 





TO TELECODE USERS. 


A new supplement to the directory of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN Telecode users will be is- 
sued in a short time. The current directory, is- 
sued May 1, 1905, with supplements thereto, in- 
cludes the names of about 3,000 users. It is 
urged that with a view of making the record as 
accurate as possible each owner of a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Telecode send in the 
number of his book, with his name and address. 
Only through the codperation of the users of this 
valuable work can a reliable, accurate list be 
prepared. 











waterworks and many other of the so called modern 
conveniences., In smail towns and cities the men who 
put in electric light plants or waterworks, who build 
churches and schools, are looked upon as having cre- 
ated something. In this great operation, however, as 
in others, such work is merely incidental to the great 
problem of gathering together the people and facilities 
to produce lumber. 

Through the instrumentality of the camera the 
reader is carried around the town, the yards and mills, 
along the railroad and out into the timber of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, and from different 
angles of vision is shown the property in the various 
phases of the work as it is being conducted. With 
written words he is made acquainted with the gradual 
building up of this vast institution and given a con- 
crete idea of what its operation involves. 

In justification of those who prepared the article it 
should be understood that they too followed out the 
various incidents of the development, comprehending 
the plans and purposes of the directors and recognizing 
the importance of each department of the work. They 
too mentally built the railroad, the mill and the village 
and, furthermore, reversing progress, they carried the 
work back to the point where the first tree was felled, 
and still further back to the time when the cruisers 
ranged over the land estimating the value of its stand- 
ing timber—back to the undisturbed forest primeval. 

While the Southern Pine Lumber Company is nota- 
ble for the vast progress it has made it also is notable 
for another accomplishment rare in lumber circles. It 
is called the Southern Pine Lumber Company and yet 
it is one of the few pine manufacturing institutions 
which have successfully engaged in the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber at the same time. It produces not 
only yellow pine in all its multiplicity of grades and 
sizes but also high grade hardwoods which throughout 
the south are found mixed in with the pine to a 
greater or less degree. This fact alone makes the in- 
stitution an extraordinary one, but there are other 
features of its growth and progress which must com- 
pel the attention if not the admiration of those who 
this week are given opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with its history. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


A NORMAL DEMAND IN PROSPECT. 


The most conspicuous general features of the lumber 
rade at large for the week have been an increasing 
volume of inquiries and some increase in orders on mill 
tocks and on those in wholesale yards. These indica- 
tions have tended to give a more cheerful tone to re- 
»orts from the various markets. It is a noteworthy 
‘act that though the season has not far advanced, and 
‘he normal state of trade should be quiet, more than the 
isual anxiety is shown to see a general uprising of 
iemand and movement. It is hardly reasonable to ex- 
ect this in January. In any but a year of booming 
rade it should never be expected that the buying of 
stocks for spring distribution should begin in earnest 
before February. But it appears that in the last two 
or three years of extraordinary activity the manufac- 
jurers and dealers became so habituated to a heavy 
volume of winter business that now they think it should 
he present despite the check that was given it by last 
fall’s panic. Such an attitude is scarcely reasonable. 
‘The mere fact that so much interest in stocks is being 
manifested by dealers and consumers so soon after the 
beginning of the year, and in midwinter too, foretokens 
a good spring business, though we should not look for 
«a booming one like that which prevailed a year ago. 
Rather we may look for the lumber business to get back 
on a normal basis, which means a demand for current 
consumption, somewhat restricted by the subsidence of 
speculation and that reaching ahead to meet enlarging 
requirements peculiar to the few past years. In buying 
for the industries conservatism must be the rule until 
prices shall become settled and the outlook for demand 
for wood products shall become clearer than now. The 
facts that the financial condition has so greatly im- 
proved and there is a gradual recovery from the panicky 
feeling encourage to the conclusion that as spring ap- 
proaches there will be a resumption of building and 
manufacture which will require a large amount of lum- 
ber. But the fact should not be lost sight of that the 
railroads and some of the greater industries are not 
contracting for timber and lumber as freely as they 
had done in the early portion of recent years. However, 
improvement in this particular is expected within three 
or four months. It is probable that the spring demand 
for lumber will have to depend largely upon the retail 
trade of the rural communities and building in the cities, 
and less than in recent years upon those extraordinary 
requirements that come of a vigorous pushing forward of 
railroad and corporate enterprises of. the larger kind. 


BETTER COLLECTIONS. 


One feature of recent developments is the better con- 


dition of collections. Since the banks resumed currency 
payments on a normal scale dealers and consumers have 
been able to make payments more freely than in No- 
vember and December. ‘This is tending to ease the 
situation to an encouraging degree. Without doubt from 
now forward there will be continued improvement in 
this respect. At the same time the disposition of buy- 
ers for the trade and consumption will be to keep track 
of the market and to buy only as they need the lumber 
for current business until the demand shall become suf- 
ficiently voluminous as to induce a hardening of prices. 
A lavish, free handed stocking up can not be expected 
until there shall be a new basis, and a firm and regular 
one, for prices. It is believed that the general curtail- 
ment of production, which has been the rule since No- 
vember 1, will result in so diminishing stocks as nat- 
urally to reéstablish prices on a solid basis. The effect 
of reduction is beginning to be seen in prices-of south- 
ern pine, in cypress and some of the hardwoods. When 
buyers shall become convinced that prices have struck 
bottom, and that in prospect is a good spfing trade, 
they will stock up to some extent, though probably in a 
conservative way. 


PARAMOUNT SOUTHERN PINE. 


The general interest, in reference to the present and 
future market trend, continues to center in southern 
pine. The volume of this kind of lumber product, and 
the wide extent of its use in all departments of con- 
sumption, give it the premier position in the market. 
Its influence is felt in the market for all other kinds of 
lumber used in the United States and extends into those 
of foreign countries. It is not too much to say that 
there can be no prosperity in the markets for structural 
woods and for many of the manufacturing woods while 
depression in the yellow pine trade continues. In a com- 
prehensive way the yellow pine trade at the present time 
is unsatisfactory in respect to both demand and prices, 
but this condition is considered only temporary. The 
panie caught the southern pine business booming along 
under full sail. Production was going forward at the 
same rate that had prevailed during 1906 and the first 
nine months of 1907. No thought of curtailment arose 
until the bankers’ panic occurred, though there had 
been a slowing down of demand after March. The re- 
sult was overproduction, as compared to the requirement. 
The monetary stringency that followed the New York 
flurry called for a halt in production and many of the 
mills were quickly shut down. During the last two 
months there has been pronounced restriction of output. 
In the meantime there has been a limited demand, ac- 
cumulations at the mills have moved off slowly and in 
attempts to realize on manufactured product prices have 
sagged down and become demoralized. Under such cir- 
cumstances buyers are loath to stock up. There has 
been considerable buying by live yard concerns that 
have doubtless obtained blocks of lumber at bargain 
prices. But the general trade is beginning to wake up 





to the fact that it must have lumber for the spring 
business and it is beginning to place some orders. From 
St. Louis comes the statement of a marked improvement 
in demand. Some such reports come from Kansas City, 
though there it is admitted that inquiries are in much 
greater evidence than orders. Yet we must conclude 
that the yellow pine trade of the southwest has a better 
look than it had a short time ago. It is believed that 
curtailment already effected, and the oncoming spring 
trade, will combine to restore some tone and prosperity 
to the southwestern pine business. It is claimed that 
prices are hardening, that severe cutting is less and that 
some shippers are even insisting on higher prices than 
they were willing to sell lumber for a short time ago. 
Thus the rejuvenation of the southern pine trade .seems 
to be beginning in the southwest. But this condition 
is scarcely reflected east of the Mississippi river. From 
Hattiesburg, Miss., this week comes the statement that 
probably never before in the history of the industry in 
that section have conditions been so unsatisfactory. 
There is but little demand and consumers are able to 
buy at very low figures. Yet as a saving grace it is 
added that lumbermen are more sanguine than for some 
time. According to reports made by the Mississippi 
Pine Association shipments from Mississippi during No- 
vember were considerably greater than production dur- 
ing that month, the output during December having been 
48 percent less than in November, and was 31 percent 
less than normal. Many mills remain closed and will 
not resume until market conditions shall be much better 
than now. The large majority of the operators are 
quoting no prices; when prices are quoted they are 
higher than those sent out several weeks ago. All be- 
lieve that when the trade of the north shall begin to 
buy, as it must before long, prices will react to a firmer 
basis. In the southeast the railroads have placed orders 
for timber aggregating a considerable amount, which 
inspires the belief of a coming revival in that branch 
of the trade. ' 


HEMLOCK VERSUS YELLOW PINE. 


It is a peculiar feature of present conditions that the 
hemlock interests at Cleveland, Toledo and throughout 
Michigan and Wisconsin are as eagerly interested in the 
trend of the southern pine market as are the mill opera- 
tors producing the latter named kind of lumber. In the 
border land between yellow pine and hemlock, from 
Ohio westward to beyond the Mississippi, those two 
woods come in sharp competition in the framing dimen- 
sion and inch lumber trade. Both kinds of wood are 
used for common building purposes. When southern 
pine is selling at good prices and the demand therefor 
is urgent hemlock can compete successfully at paying 
prices. The reverse is true when southern pine is plenti- 
ful and is crowded on the market at yielding prices. 
The hemlock purveyors for the last three or four months 
suffered by the demoralized state of the southern pine 
market. They now are anxiously hoping and looking 
for the, to them, beneficial results of southern pine cur- 
tailment in the shape of quickened demand and higher 
prices as a means of restoring a better condition in the 
hemlock trade. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


The majority of the North Carolina pine mills are 
idle and will remain so until the market shall recover 
from depression. In the metropolitan district, at Bal- 
timore and at other points stocks are still large, while 
dealers are waiting for spring building to require more 
lumber. Some restoration of building activity has oc- 
curred at New York suburban centers, and while trade 
as a whole continues light prospects for spring busi- 








PROPER TREATMENT OF HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN we nuoticed an 
article entitled the “Handling of Hardwood Flooring” and 
were much interested and pleased with the article. 

As manufacturers of this stock we have much to contend 
with to keep the stock in good shape after it leaves our 
hands. To give you an idea of the ignorance displayed by 
those who should know better, leading architects of one of 
the large cities in the country objected to oak flooring be- 
cause it swelled and buckled up when mixing mortar on the 
floor after laying, and one of the leading contractors in 
another large city ordered the maple flooring for the building 
three months before the building was enclosed in order that 
the flooring might season while waiting for the building to 
be completed. 

We have often noticed hardwood flooring stored in a build- 
ing that was being plastered, and everyone knows how the 
atmosphere is fairly teeming with moisture during this 
period. 

Now, if the retailer will put his hardwood flooring in a 
closed room—that is, closed on four sides, whether warm or 
cold—it will keep in good condition and it is not necessary 
to heat it. If, however, the flooring is put in sheds that are 
open on one or two sides, as is frequently the case, the out- 
side or ends will swell and be of different size from that 
part of the stock which is on the inside of the parcel. 

We think it would be a good idea if you could call atten- 
tion to these matters in your Realm of Retailer etec:, and if 
anyone can be found who is handling hardwood flooring in 
the proper way he should be brought forward in print as 
an example for others to follow. We presume secretaries of 
the different retail associations send out printed matter of 
educational value to the retailer, and they also should be 
urged to include this subject. h 

Should like to hear from others in regard to this, as the 
education, not only of those who make and grade the stock 
but those who handle it, is certainly much to be desired. 

M. B. Farrin. 


ness are considered good. It is thought that by the 
middle of February there will be a renewal of activity 
among the mills. 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Producers and dealers in northern pine never look 
for anything but a quiet demand during January, and 
therefore do not worry so much about dull trade in 
the winter season as do southern manufacturers who 
depend upon an all-the-year movement. Their lumber is 
placed in pile for the winter, is getting dry for the 
spring trade and in that condition is considered like 
money at intenest. For this reason, at the present 
time, they are not urging an unwilling market by cut- 
ting prices or making extraordinary efforts to sell. 
The readjustment of prices lately declared at Minne- 
apolis has had but little effect on the Lake Superior 
stocks or those at Chicago and points down the lakes. 
In the box grades there is a good demand and all 
higher grade lumber is held for the potential value that 
it is believed it possesses. At Minneapolis wholesale 
stocks are considered comparatively light, and though 
winter trade so far has been rather meager there is con- 
fidence that the spring demand will be good. It is 
well understood that the input of logs will be restricted 
by prevailing conditions and that the result will be seen 
in a lessened outturn of lumber. Under such governing 
influences there can be no danger of an overload of 
the market or any serious slump in prices. Consequently 
northern pine operators are awaiting events with 
serenity. 


EASTERN REFLEXES. 


Conditions eastward are reflected in statements from 
Pittsburg, where considerable business in hemlock has 
been done within the last ten days, the hemlock mills 
are starting up and shipments have been large; in New 
York and vicinity, where the better state of the money 
market has encouraged the lumber sellers to expect 
a revival of building, a movement in that direction hav- 
ing already begun in the upper part of the city and 
in the suburban vicinity and throughout Greater New 
York; and in Philadelphia and Baltimore, wuere pre- 
monitions of spring structural work are beginning to 
be obvious. There is a large supply of spruce at New 
York and the trade in that wood continues quiet, the 
same being true of Boston. 


WEST COAST INDICATIONS. 


On the north Pacific coast cargo trade on offshore 
account has had a considerable awakening. The east- 
ward rail trade continues conspicuous by its absence 
and it is declared that it will remain dormant until 
the rail rate question shall be settled. At the same 
time brokers in Chicago report that they have done 
considerable business in fir timber, Coast factory and 
yard stock within a few days. They are taking orders 
at the old prices with protection in case the advanced 
rate shall be affirmed. The cedar shingle market re- 
mains demoralized, though at Minneapolis some im- 
provement in sales is reported. 


ON THE UP GRADE. 


Reports this week in respect to the hardwood trade 
indicate increased demand and movement from initial 
points. In the lower Mississippi valley the mills are 
resuming operation. The furniture, implement and 
other consuming industries are generally resuming and 
lumber is being called for to patch up depleted stocks. 
In Michigan and Wisconsin less hardwood logging is 
being done than a year ago, though the industry is. by 
no means dead. Until recently there was no snow to 
speak of and comparatively little logging had been 
accomplished, but ideal skidding weather had enabled 
good work to be done. The swamps and streams are 
dry in northern Wisconsin, so there has been no water 
with which to make ice roads. Late snows have made it 
possible to resume hauling and, cold weather following, 
doubtless many logs have been hauled to bank or rail- 
road. There is yet time for putting in good stocks of 
logs, though the tendency is to a degree of restriction. 
At Pittsburg, Ashland, Cincinnati and Evansville a 
distinct revival has occurred in the hardwood trade, 
owing to a restart of many consuming industries. The 
same is true of Chicago, St. Louis and other points in 
midecountry as far south as Nashville, Tenn. Quarter 
sawed white and red oak, particularly the first named, 
are leaders in the market. Ash holds its firm position. 
There is plenty of chestnut at Ohio river points. Box 
grades of gum, cottonwood and other hardwoods used 
for box lumber are in demand. Poplar holds a uniquely 
strong position in all the markets. Stocks nowhere are 
in excess and offerings are readily disposed of at steady 
prices. Hardwoods at Minneapolis are scarce. Bass- 
wood and maple in the New York market are plentiful 
and correspondingly easy in price. With a good de- 
mand from consumers there should be a pronounced 
improvement in movement and prices of hardwood !»m- 
ber as spring approaches. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 


The most distinctive feature in the cypress trade this 
month so far is the demand that the salesmen have 
turned up in the middle west. They have secured many 
orders and business now looks so encouraging to the 
manufacturers that it is probable that they will soon 
resume sawing with nearly or quite their normal ca- 
pacity. 
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A swnmary of the reports from 266 yellow pine mills, 
some of which were received as late as January 14, by 
George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, shows a net reduction in the 
output of 273,844,000 feet. Few of the mills reporting 
are being operated full time. A majority of the oper- 
ators make this significant statement: ‘‘Mill shut 
down.’’ In Louisiana seventy-nite mills report their 
output to be nearly 100,000,000 below normal, a reduc- 
tion of about 1,200,000 feet at each plant. 

It plainly is evident that operators have a distaste 
for the present low values yellow pine i8 bringing and 
rather than continue their work and overload the market 
they have closed their mills. From the tenor of their 


~ HEAVY REDUCTION IN YELLOW PINE OUTPUT. 


remarks it is evident the curtailment will be continued 
pending a substantial increase in the demand. 

The summary and latest report on the situation, as 
shown by the compilation of Secretary Smith are given 
hetewith: 

Summary by States, Including apie Received 





to January 14, 190 





STATES— No. of Mills. Decrease. 
I ii.ci'ssp. 3, hae ice eeicorany ale 36 38,847,000 
Ee ae 5 4,100,000 
RS £0.00. 0: d:4'40.0.6 60m « 33 18,864,000 
IIS. 55.3. lie kuaialcn arene so -4 79 99,898,500 

$ 3 16,075,500 
63 84,710,000 

19 11,349,000 

EE a ay eee ee 266 273,844,000 


St. Louis, Mo., January 14, 1908. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hours Days 


per per 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MILLS REPORTING day. week. 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren.............-. 10 6 
- Bodeaw Lumber Co., BtQmpe.. oc. scscccsecee 0 0 
Coleman Yount Lumber Co., Booneville....... 0 0 
Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden........... 8S 6 
Crogsett Lumber Co., Crommett... .....ccccccscns 10 6 
Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills.............. 10 6 
maar Lamber Co., WetSOR. oc ccccsccccenass 0 0 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce............... 10 6 


‘ourche River Lumber Co., Fourche......... 0 

Freeman Smith Lumber Co., Millville........ 0 ) 

Gates Tambor Co., WHE se occcccccccsceces rf 6 
0 


Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., Gurdon........ 0 
Guiledge Bros. Lumber Co., White........... 10 3 
ee ee SS eee eee 0 0 
BEAIOOM, SOCOM, FUUMBEI. occ ccccsccnccceccces 9 3 
Johnson & Spencer Lumber Co., Pike........ 9 4 
Kirkland, L., Fulton...... Pre ee er 0 0 
RAE PE Si Es ow 6.6450 0K N OOD CEOR 0 0 
Magnolia Mie. Co., Mammolig......cccccccese 0 0 
PeOrvern Emer CO., PSPs os occ sccwcnence 10 3 
Mansfield Lumber Co., Mansfield............. 2 +t 
Nashville Lumber Co., Nashville............. 10 5 
ee a ee 8 5 
Cen TLMMbSr Co., PROBE... 0 0c.ccceccscsess 10 6 
Ragan-Bates Lumber Co., Waldron........... 0 0 
Red River Lumber Co., Frostville............ 10 4 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., Pine Bluff..... 0 0 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren..............- 0 0 
Standard Novelty Works, Texarkana......... 0 0 
Stewart & Alexander Lumber Co., Gifford..... 10 6 
Stout-Greer Lumber Co., Thornton........... 10 3 
Drom BOW Mak CO, Foc cceviarcccecens 10 6 
Valley Pine Lumber Co., Havanna........... 0 0 
Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., Griffen.......... 0 0 
WeRtErne LMRNOr COL, MOM. oc eccctissccccces 10 5 
Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern.. 0 0 


Daily cut 


ning time. 
95,000 


60,000 
125,000 
90,000 


10,000 
20,000 


33,000 
10,000 
80,000 
40,000 
45,000 


60,000 
80,000 
200,000 


Monthly de- 


present run- crease present 


running time. 
1,040,000 
*5,000,000 
*500,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,800,000 
700,000 
1,500,000 
400,000 
*135,000 
100,000 
500,000 
100,000 
*500,000 
*300,000 
700,000 
100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
550,000 
,063,000 
.200,000 
750,000 


* 
ama 


1,040,000 
2,600,000 
550,000 
1,150,000 
19,000 
4,000,000 


MISSOURI AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Frisco Lumber Co., Bokhoma, Okla.......... 0 em lgaemaee 
King Lumber Co., The, Eubanks, Okla........ 0 ee 
Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo.. 10 6 100,000 
Ozark Land & Lumber Co., Winona, Mo...... 10 6 75,000 
Poteau Lumber & Mfg. Co., Poteau, Okla..... 0 - - weemere 
ALABAMA, 
po a re ee ee eee .- 2. | acsievenee 
Alien Lausber Co., Btecrett..... .ccesccesvess 10% 3 20,000 
Mdameda Mi Co., AIMMOGR. 2.6 cccccwoscces 0 —Caoe eee 
Aiiaon Taeiber Co., DEURM . .....0.0000cccesae 11 6 65,000 
Denenes, A. Th., COMMITTED, occccccecsecccces 8 4 8,000 
Black Warrior Lumber Co., Knoxwood....... 0 830s kak wicomrees 
Be a es ee eee re 0 -  \oeipawien 
Cedar Creek Mill Co., Brewton.............. 11 3 75,000 
Cruise & Splawn Lumber Co., Vida.......... 11 6 40,000 
Curtis-Attalla Lumber Co., Curtistown....... 11 3 35,000 
Empire Lumber Co., Andalusia.............. 0 S saew sien 
Fairford Lumber Co., Fairford.............. 0 mm | stents 
Gates Lumber Co., E. W., Yellow Pine....... 0 wi gies 
Hand Lumber Co., Bay Minette............. 9 6 50,000 
Himrod-McKay Lumber Co., Flatwood........ 10 3 30,000 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart.............. 0 ee ee 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham.............. 10 3 90,000 
Kimball Lumber Co., W. D., Hamburg........ 0 Oe Wig cptieaetactads 
King Lumber Co., The, Prentice............. 0 - ~ saa 
Kyle Lumber Co., The, Gadsden............. 10 + 60,000 
Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Co., Riverside....... 0 e  Veadoe 
Laubenthal Lumber Co., Sunflower......... 0 Ce 
Marbury Lumber Co., Marbury.............. 10 6 *75,000 
Mutual Lumber Co., Montgomery............ 0 ae or 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Axis....... 0 _ wetucacer 
Parsuns Lumber Co., Bustom......csecscsece 0 , re ee 
MORmsOn & AUG, CORRE. occ ccccsccccscecs 0 mee a ee 
Beoten Lamner Col, BMIGOW. 0.0.5 00:0 cessicnsess 0 S.. -weweckes 
Simpson & Sons, H. H., Stamsel............. 2 6 10,000 
Sumter Lumber Co., Sumter................ 10 5 60,000 
Twin Tree Lumber Co., Maplesville.......... 0 - “teehee 
Vredenburg Saw Mill Co., Pine Hill......... 0 -. weeee ee 
Williams Lumber Co., Rural................ 0 _ ee ee 
LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria........ 10 4 100,000 
Bastrop Lumber Co., Bastrop..............2. 8 3 20,000 
Bell Edwards Lumber Co., McCoy........... 0 > - sejanen 
Se Se eee ee ee 8 2 8,000 
Bentley Lumber Co., J. A., Zimmerman...... ti 6 100,000 
Bering Lumber Co., Conrad, Pawnee........ 0 Oe . . “melaidtens 
Bienville Lumber Co., Ltd., Alberta......... 0 . \egaete 
Big Pine Lumber Co., Ltd, Colfax.......... 10 4 80,000 
Bolinger & Co., S. H., Ltd., Bolinger........ 0 ee re 
Bridges, J. M., Pieneamt PEM. 2... ccceccssecs 0 ae 
Brooks Scanlon Co., Kentwood.............. 11 6 140,000 
Brown Lumber Co., Shamrock.............. pis | b 40,000 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles 0 --  tiiexeeed 
Caldwell-Norton Lumber Co., Boleyn........ 11 6 50,000 
Carriere, Co., W. W., Ltd., New Orleans..... 10 6 45,000 
Central C. & C. Co. (3 mills), Kansas City, Mo. 0 _ a ee 
Se eee ee ee ee 0 4 Seattnal 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Ltd. Long Leaf. 0 Mem * Reecatateus % 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Ltd., Alexandria.... 10 6 86,000 
Flasdick-Black Land Co., Hammond........ 0 -- - ean 
Piorien LeEMber Co., APO. .<. oc cecccvss secs 0 Sauce 
Gallemore-Martin Lumber Co., Holly....... 10 20,000 
Genesee Lumber Co., Genesee.............-. 0 , eee 
Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., Atlanta....... 8 4 100,000 
Globe Lumber Co., Ltd., Yellow Pine....... 0 OTE 
Grayling Lumber Co., Monroe.............. 10 6 65,000 
Greenlaw Lumber Co., Ramsey............. 6 6 36,000 
Hart & Adams Lumber Co., Bentley........ 10 3 25,000 
Hawthorne Lumber Co., Hawthorne........ 8 5 30,000 
Hawthorn Lumber Co., Logansport......... 0 _ be ree 
Hodge Fence & Lumber Co., Lake Charles... 10 + 70,000 
Hudson River Lumber Co., De Ridder...... 10 4 120,000 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge............ 0 ee eae 
sase. Lamenet Co, Coluets occ cewtersicsewese 0 ee rs 
Industrial Lbr Co. (4 mills), Beaumont, Tex.. 0 es ee 
Jackson Lumber Co., Loring............... 0 0 eae bate 


1,250,000 
400,000 
1,300,000 
650,000 
500,000 


50,000 
150,000 
400,000 
64,000 
800,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
*525,000 
1,250,000 
800,000 
*800,000 
750,000 
250,000 
1,600,000 
*1,000,000 
*475,000 
*1,000,000 
*650,000 
*500,000 
*100,000 
*500,000 
*200,000 
*750,000 
*200,000 
*2.000,000 
50,000 
700,000 
*600,000 
750,000 
200,000 


800,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
64,000 
*1,000,000 
*1,600,000 
640,000 
*600,000 
*200,000 
3,600,000 


5,000,000 


*50,000 
*1,800,000 
450,000 
450,000 
*300,000 
260,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
700,000 
600,000 
300,000 
400,000 


*500,000 
pres 
1,560,000 


2,000,000 
1,150,000 
9,000,000 

400,000 


Remarks. 
Not running resaw. 
One mill running. 
Mill shut down. 
Logging operations suspended. 
Only running one mill. 
Will run two weeks in January. 
Mill shut down. 


Will start January 16. 

Start Jan. 15 run three days a week. 
Will shut down ten days for repairs. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Logging stopped. 
Cut out night run. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down 3 weeks for repairs. 
Mill shut down. 


Have cut out night run. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 

Shut down gang January 6. 

Run every other week in January. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut dowh. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Only running one side of mill. 


Shut down two-thirds of January. 
Running half time. 

Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 

Will close down on January 15. 
Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
e 


Mill shut down. 
Will run half time after January 13. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Will not start before the 15th. 
Mill shut down. 
Running only 2 bands. 


Mill shut down. 


One mill will start up Jan. 6 at 11 
hours a day, 5 days a week. Two 
mills will start up Jan. 20 at 11 
hours a day, 4 days a week. 

Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Will close down entirely in about 10 
ays. 
Mill shut down. 


Do not expect to run more than 14 
days in Jan. 

Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 

Mills shut down. 

Mill shut down. 


.» DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


OPA 


As a result of a number of conferences which have 
been held between the manufacturers and the jobbers of 
sash and doors during the last two days, there is every 
probability that the controversy which has existed for 
the last two months on the list question will be arranged 
within the next week. 

So far as could be learned at the time of going to 
press both sides in the controversy have acknowledged 
that it is a practical impossibility to attempt to operate 
on two separate lists, confusion having resulted when 
this has been tried. 

The conferences will probably continue during the next 
week but it seems to be agreed that a reasonable 
ground for a compromise has been reached and that a 
new list which will be satisfactory to the manufacturers 
and jobbers will be accepted by both sides. 

What his new list will be neither side is willing to 
discuss, but so far as could be learned it is evident 
that if any jist is adopted by both sides it will be one 
which eliminates to some extent the objections made 
by the jobbers to the universal list. 

Several conferences have been arranged for next week 
and it is practically certain that at the close of these 
conferences the entire matter will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed and that an entirely new list, which will consist 
of some of the features of the universal list recently 
adopted by the manufacturers and which will not have 
several features of that list which have been opposed by 
the jobbers, will be adopted. 


* * * 


The sash and door trade in Chicago has not im- 
proved this week as much as manufacturers hoped 
for, particularly in carload shipments, comparatively 
few carloads being sent out, and the majority of deal- 
ers in the country are buying only what they require 
for immediate needs. The tendency appears to be to 
wait for lower prices. Most of the jobbers have al- 
ready reduced their prices to a low level, in order to 
move stocks as rapidly as possible, and are not in- 
clined to make a further cut. The general feeling is 
that prices on all grades of millwork will not go 
lower except in occasional instances, and that an 
advance can be looked for aS soon as there is a re- 
sumption of trade. List prices are adhered to and 
concessions are being made on almost all desirable or- 


ders. All the factories are running, but mainly on re- 
duced time. This will continue until conditions im- 
prove. 


The building outlook for spring is good and the usual 
amount of millwork will be required. The jobbers, con- 
fident that, although delayed, spring business will be up 
to the average, are not willing to dispose of stock at a 
sacrifice and the prices now prevailing are said to be 
the lowest that will be given this year. 

Stocks in country yards are badly broken, and it 
will be necessary for the dealers to make heavy pur- 
chases as sdon as spring building begins. Many of 
the country yards have not bought to any extent for a 
year and in some lines are completely out of stock. 
Many of the orders now coming in are for special 
sizes, although in the volume of small orders for reg- 
ular stock sizes there is some improvement. Quick 
shipment is required on all orders received now, show- 
ing that dealers in the country are buying for imme- 
diate needs and not in anticipation of spring business. 


Prices are practically unchanged in the window 
glass trade. It is reported that a few more factories 
are in operation, but as no settlement of the labor 
difficulties has been made there is no way of telling 
how long the factories will continue working. De- 
mand for window glass of all grades is light and few 
large orders are being placed. When the extent of 
spring building operations can be determined it is ex- 
pected that there will be a rush to fill stocks and prices 
will advance. 


* * *% 


New York city jobbers and manufacturers of mill- 
work are not reporting much new business; in fact, 
most are looking more to the future than present de- 
mands. For the first time in months there are good 
reasons for’ expecting an early resumption of easy 
money conditions with a resulting freer negotiation 
of building loans, and when this becomes a fact mill- 
work handlers can anticipate better conditions. There 
is no tendency to order beyond present requirements 
and as long as wants can be supplied so quickly nat- 
urally no one cares to order heavily even in face of 
higher prices for all classes of millwork stock at a 
not distant date. 


* * * 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door trade is as active as could 
be expected, neither the time of year nor the panic 
being able to shut the business off. Most of the mills 
were idle during the holidays and some of them will 
not start up in full, as this is the usual plan, but they 
have sold a good amount of business ahead of them, 
whether they are in the local or the eastern trade. 
There is much activity in the door jobbing trade. 
Prices are not strong. 


* * * 


A shade of improvement is noticeable in the sash 
and door situation at St. Louis. The trade has been 
demoralized for some time and is still in a bad way 
but the belief is that things are certain to brighten up 
before long. 
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EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


_ eee 


PERHAPS the railroads would take more interest 
i claims if they had to pay a little on overcharges. 


THERE is so little snow in the Maine woods that 
gging is almost impossible. We didn’t think the 
anie would have any such effect as this. 


PERHAPS the reason the Chicago mail order house 
ill not sell to Chicago people is because Chicago peo- 
le have a chance before buying to go to see the 
ods. 


ONE of the larger operators of Pittsburg makes 
ie statement that conditions have materially im- 
‘oved within the last few weeks—that several of 
ie large sled mills have resumed operations—and this 
oneern has every faith in the early resumption of 
husiness on a fair basis. Further it is said: ‘‘We 


expect six to eight months of only fair business and 


will be satisfied if we can keep all things moving 


without any additional setbacks. ’’ 


NEXT week the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers will do to Columbus, Ohio, what C. Columbus did 
to us. 

THE Indiana railroad commission has ordered a 
lower rate on thin lumber. What the lumbermen 
would like to see is a thin rate on any old lumber. 


THE case of the Star Grain & Lumber Company and 
other retail lumber dealers of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado, vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, St. Louis 
Southwestern and Texas and Pacific railroads has been 
set for hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
January 28 at 10 o’clock a. m., in the United States 
court room, Kansas City, Mo. This suit is the outcome 
of a recent cancelation of yellow pine lumber rates from 
various producing points in the southwest to a large 
consuming territory on the Santa Fe railway system. 
The retail lumber dealers on the Santa Fe complain that 
the lumber tariffs involved were canceled with the design 
of confining their purchases to the yellow pine mills 
located on the Santa Fe lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
It is alleged in the complaint that these restrictions 
will greatly injure the retailers in the west and they 
pray for relief. The manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, whose mills 
are not located on the rails of the Santa Fe system, are 
vitally interested in this case and are expected to inter- 
vene at the proper time. 


THE only thing that won’t have a good time at 
the retail conventions will be the mail order ques- 
tion, 

A BELLINGHAM (Wash.) paper says that the mills 
of that city have cut enough lumber to make a 12-foot 
board walk around the world. How many more mills 
would it require to make a snake walk around the world? 


THE Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
meet at Omaha next Tuesday and Wednesday but 
the management holds out no promise that subpoena 
souvenirs will be distributed. 


IT TAKES almost as long to get a freight over- 
charge claim allowed as it does to build a post of- 
fice. 


AMONG the features to be discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held in New Orleans January 21 and 22, will be 
a paper by Judge H. M. Garwood, of Houston, Tex., on 
‘* Association Work Viewed from a Legal Standpoint’’; 
a paper on ‘‘ Past, Present and Future of Yellow Pine,’’ 
by F. R. Pierce, of St. Louis, Mo., and ‘‘ Recent Inves- 
tigation in Pine Wood Distillation,’’ by L. F. Hawley, 
of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. The afternoon 
of the first day’s session will be devoted to a general 
discussion of trade conditions. The second day will be 
given over to reports of committees, general business and 
the election of officers. The headquarters will be at the 
New Denechaud hotel. 


NEW ORLEANS will have four lumber association 
meetings next week but Indianapolis will still point 
proudly to this week’s record. 


A REPORT by Hon. Charles E. Oak, of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, states that the cut of the com- 
pany this year on the Richards and Hutchinson prop- 
erties on the Miramichi river, New Brunswick, will 
probably amount to 40,000,000 feet. It had been the 
intention to cut only about 30,000,000 feet, but with 
such excellent conditions for yarding and more men 
available it is likely there will be a larger cut. Prac- 
tically the entire output will be used for pulpwood and 
will be shipped by vessels from Chatham to the United 
States. Mr. Oak said snow is much needed in the 
woods and if more snow does not come within a few 
days a large number of the 1,200 men employed by 
the company will be discharged. 


Stetson Lumber Co., Arlington............. 


*No figures given. Estimated from records 


LOUISIANA—Continued. 


Hours 
per 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MILLS REPORTING day. 
King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bon Ami.......... 0 
Kingston Lumber Co., Kingstown.......... 9 
Lands Lumber & Mfg. Co., Winnfield...... 0 
Longstreet Lumber Co., Longstreet........ 0 
Bee Dae GO, Wc cccccecesvcsveces ; 0 
Little Pine Lumber Co., Emden........... S 
Little River Lumber Co., Manistee......... 0 
Little River Lumber Co., Selma............ 0 
Lock Moore & Co., Ltd., Westlake.......... 0 
Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. (2 mills), Clarks. 10 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher.... 10 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Victoria... 10 
Louisiana Saw Mill Co., Whitford.......... 10 
Midway Lumber Co., Seale..............- 0 
“Minden Lumber Co., Minden.............. 0 
Noble Lumber Co., Noble................ . 10 
Se OE ee aaa eee 10 
Norris & Cain Lumber Co., Westlake....... 9 
Ouachita Lumber Co., West Monroe........ 0 
Phoenix Lumber Co., Lake Arthur........ 0 
Pine Tree Lumber Co., Wimona............ 0 
Pine Woods Lumber Co., Spring Hill....... 0 
Porter Wadley Lumber Co., Cotton Valley... 0 
Rapides Lumber Co., Woodworth........... 5 
Babene Tamer Co., BOs. ...2 2. cccccccres 0 
Short Leaf Lumber Co., Ruston........... 10 
Simms Lumber Co., Simms................- 11 
Star & Crescent Lumber Co., Montrose...... 0 
Tremont Lumber Co. (5 mills), St. Louis, Mo. 10 
Trout Creek Lumber Co., Trout............ 0 
United Lumber Co.; Quitman.............. 0 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania........ccceees 11 
White Sulphur Lumber Co., Jena........... 11 
Whited & Wheles Lumber Co., Alden Bridge. . 0 
Besic Tassber Co., Basie. ...c0<ccsscess 0 
Batson McGehee Co., Millard.............. 11 
a, ss an ced RHA ed e-ES 08 0 
Brookpark Lumber Co., Enterprise......... 9 
Brownlee Lumber Co., Shubuta............- 0 
3utterfield Lumber Co., Norfield............ 0 
Champion Lumber Co., Orvisburg.......... 11 
Cont Baber Co, CORC. vcccceiscescsesccns 0 
Conner Lumber Co., Seminary............. 0 
Eddins & Stockstill, Picayune............ 0 
Eureka Lumber Co., Eastabuchie........... 8 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggims............. 10 
Gilchrist Fordney Co., Laurel......... ee S 
Green Lumber Co., The, Leaf............... 0 
Hall & Neely, New Albany..............+.. 0 
Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman........... 0 
Kaupp Lumber Co., Shubuta.............. 0 
Lacey Lumber Co., Carriere............... 0 
Lumber-Mineral Co., Arbo...........-+++++. 0 
Mason Lumber Co., Gandsi..............+. 0 
Wared & CO., LAR... cccvcccsesocvcccessce 7} 
Mississippi Lumber Co., Quitman......:... 0 
Pearl River Lumber Co., Brookhaven....... _\ ae 
Poplarville Lumber Co., Poplarville........ 11 
Robinson, W. L., Lumber Co., Gloster....... 0 
Ship Island Lumber Co., Sanford........... 0 
Steadman & Wentworth, Griffin............ 11 
Stevens, A. W., Lumber Co., Chatawa....... 0 
Travis, J. A., & Sons, Hattiesburg.......... 9 
Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co., Pinebur...... 10 
White, Cedar Pile & Pole Co., Derby... 0 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys........ 0 
Avinger Lumber Co., Avinger..........-.+-+- 0 
Barber Lumber Co., Hartburg.............. 0 
Jeaumont Saw Mill Co., Beaumont......... 10 
Cameron, Wm., & Co. (4 mills), Waco...... 0 
Carlisle, Wm., & Co., Onalaska............. 10 
Carter Kelly Lumber Co., Manning......... 10 
Castleberry & Flewellen, Longview.......... 10 
Clevenger, J. P., Clevenger.............+++- 11 
Commercial Lumber Co., Gilmer...........-. 0 
Davidson & Ingram Lumber Co. (2 mills), 
| cet weer we sane ew nr aed dense 0 
Dayton Lumber Co., DOWGOR. 660 cevecsnecss 10 
Driskell, D. C., & Bro., Woodlawn.......... 0 
Fouke, Geo. W., Lumber Co., Hawkins...... 0 
Gilmer, Alex., Lumber Co., Remlig......... 0 
Glen Lumber Co., Jefferson..............-- 0 
Glen Lumber Co., Pine Ridge.............. 11 
Farris, J. T., Cemter....cccccccccccsscsces 0 
Jones, E. W., Reklaw.....-..--++e+e+-seee- 0 
Kirby Lumber Co. (13 mills), Houston....... 0 
Knox Lumber Co., Kmox........0-2sssse0- 0 
Lake Creek Lumber Co., Houston.......... 8 
Lanana Lumber Co., Lanana..............-- 0 
Leaverton, T. H., Crockett.............-+5 10 
Lodwick Lumber Co., Lodwick........ esa) ee 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin......... 10 
McFarland Bros., Bland Lake............. 10 
Marrow. Weldon, Magnolia..............+- 0 
Martindale, A. B., Cushings............+.-.- 0 
Nona Mills Co., Odelia........-.-+-seeeeees 0 
Orange Lumber Co., Orange.....-----++++++ 0 
Pegoda Lumber Co., Wilburton...........-- 0 
Pine Grove Lumber Co., Alonzo............ 0 
Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley........----++++ 10 
San Jacinto Lumber Co., Dodge............ 0 
South Pine Lumber Co. (mill, Diball), Tex- 
arkana, Ark......---sseesseeerseeccees 10 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co., Willard... 0 
Trinity County Lumber Co., Groveton....... 0 
Trinity River Lumber Co. (2 mills), Houston. s 
Union Mills Co., Pollock........ Lecce eeeeeee 0 
Walker County Lumber Co., Elmina......... 0 
Waterman Lumber & Supply Co., Waterman.. 0 
West Lumber Co., Westville...........+.-- ‘ 0 
Whaley Lumber Co., New Boston..........-- 0 
Whiteman-Decker Lumber Co., Caro......... 0 
Williams, G. C., Clevenger.............++-- 10 
Alger Sullivan Lumber Co., ee 10 
Aycock Lumber Co., APOE. 6 cc cee cei ccces 11 
Bay Point Mill Co., Pinewoods............ 10 
* Bond Lumber Co., Glenwood............--- 0 
Bonifay Bros. Lumber Co., MecDavid........ 0 
Britton Lumber Co., Lakewood....... aches 0 
East Coast Lumber Co.......+---+seeeeee- 11 
Geneva Lumber Co., Eleanor.......... a iat 0 
Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., Bagdad...... 11 
Tallahassee Saw Mill Co. (2 mills), Thomas- ne 
SL i 26k th acnaho ss ips t pees eihs 200 20 6 
Wood, Geo. E., Lumber Co., Caryville...... 11 
Adel Lumber Co., Adel.......----+--+++++- 11 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Co., Babcock........ 10 
Flint River Lumber Co., Bainbridge......... 0 
Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co., Savannah...... 0 
Ramsey Wheeler Lumber Co., Bainbridge... . 0 
Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, Savannah.... ° 


Days 





week. ning time. 
esesee 
4 20,000 
0 
0 
0 eT 
2% 18.000 
0 
0 
me © hee ea 
qh 173,000 
t 125,000 
4 75,000 
3 80,000 
—  Spamias 
7 ££ “esssewe 
4 40,000 
4 90,000 
5 12,000 
0 as 
0 
0 
0 
S °° wwtdeen 
6 #55000 
0 oe cov ae ce 
h 17.000 
6 60,000 
S ° sesionee 
6 155,000 
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Se «= +42enbes 
6 60,000 
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MISSISSIPPI 
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2, 30,000 
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6 55,000 
aeeaeee 
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3 20,000 
 v~sadens 
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- q «se ea2 
3 6,000 
2 40,000 
QO i ewccerscee 
TEXAS. 
0 
0 
S #  weeners 
4 60,000 
S § Seeker ese 
4 50,000 
6 55.000 
3 60,000 
3 30,000 
”- eases 
 esvsnas 
6 60,000 
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5 50,000 
| eee aes 
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0 oe eeeee 
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6 20,000 
6 44,000 
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> “Useswese 
0 cc ew eee 
3 40,000 
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i . - -~ eeaeeaee 
4 75,000 
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i i" «spams 
op ie aivecies 
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0 errs 
5 30,000 
FLORIDA. 
6 50,000 
6 50,000 
6 25,000 
a) ye so 45-04% 
> . \ewnp eee 
mm it cada bee 
6 65,000 
MM, -~ <eneawen 
6 60,000 
4 30,000 
6 70,000 
GEORGIA 
4 25,000 
6 70,000 
+e fete 
- “dew bewd 
Wal. Secale ae 
.  < sidewe oe 
oe» eaenias 


in this office. 


Daily cut 
per present run 


Monthly de 
crease present 
running time. 
5,000,000 
450,000 
*? 00,000 
500,000 
*1,.650,000 
27,500 
800,000 
800,000 
38,000,000 
54,000 
275,000 
825,000 
800,000 
*650,000 
5,000,000 
400,000 
720,000 
60,000 
1,250,000 
200,000 
*1,500,000 
*? 500,000 
*? 5OO.000 
1,100,000 





1.008 ),000 
11,000,000 


2,500,000 
=200 000 


2,475,000 


*200,000 
307,500 
*100,000 
125,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
*500,000 
1,500,000 
#500000 


40,000 
300,000 
500,000 

1,250,000 
*700,000 
*700,000 

1,800,000 
*700,000 

100,000 
1,500,000 
400,000 
*650,000 
*500,000 
480,000 
750,000 
*73,000 
600,000 
§300,000 


2,400,000 
*200,000 


400,000 
500,000 
6.500.000 
400,000 
1,200,000 
440,000 
*450,000 
1,100,000 


2,500,000 
120,000 
*400,000 
.200,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
350,000 
*550,000 
*30,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000 
*400,000 
100,000 
3,750,000 


400,000 


250,000 
*500,000 
*1,500,000 
*3,600,000 
350,000 
400,000 
800,000 
800,000 


3,000,000 
400,000 
#5,000,000 
1,050,000 
*200,000 
*1,400,000 
*1,200,000 
1,500,000 
*200,000 
*2.800,000 


300,000 
350,000 
700,000 
,089,000 


— 


500,000 
.440,000 


200,000 


1,000,000 
2,050,000 
600,000 
*320,000 
*500,000 


Remarks 
Mill shut down 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill will cut out this month. 


Mill shut down. 

3 mills shut down, 
out night run. 

Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 


Mill not running. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


2 mills have cut 


Will only run 15 days in Jan. 


Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
start before March 

Will not run in 
ruary. 

Mill shut down. 

Mills shut down. 


Night run discontinued. 


Mill shut down. 
Mills shut down 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 

Mill shut down. 

Mills shut down. 

Will start about the 20th of J 


Mill shut down 


January or 


Do not expect to 


Feb 


an 


Will run 15 days in January at half 


time. 

Our mill will 
days’ run. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


shut down a 


Mill shut down. 


Have cut out night run. 
Mill shut down until January 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Century mill shut down, 


cover Foshee mill. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
One mill shut down. 


One mill shut down. 


Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 
Mill shut down. 


fter 4 
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SAWMILLS RESUME WORK. 


Many Mills North and South Take up their Work 
—Southern Logging Operations may 
Come up to Normal. 


Few Unemployed in Cherokee. 


Rusk, Tpex., Jan. 4.—Of the eighty-three saw mills in 
Cherokee county not one has yet resumed operations. Sev- 
“eral, however, are doing a small amount of business at their 
planing mills whenever orders are secured. 

So far as known here there is no disposition to accept 
orders at any great reduction of prices, nor is there much 
effort being made to find buyers at any price. 

The situation here is probably different from any other 
lumber district of the state. There are only about four of 
these mills having a capacity of 50,000 feet a day or over, 
while the balance range from that down to 10,000 feet. A 
majority of these drew their working force from the farmers 
of the neighboring country, and when the recent suspensior 
came most of those farmers returned to the farm and are 
now engaged in preparation for making a crop this year. 
Thus, should the market open up in a satisfactory manner 
to millmen, at least 75 percent of these mills will be unable 
to get labor to operate their plants with, at least until crops 
are laid by. Knowing this, they prefer holding stocks for 
the rise, instead of selling now at a sacrifice. 


All Mills Open Next Week. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 6.—The saw mills of this dis- 
trict, which were closed on account of a dull lumber market 
and financial stringency, are gradually: resuming complete 
operations, and it is stated that another week wili see them 
all in full operation. A notable addition to the list will be 
the rebuilt Michigan mill of the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, which is about ready to be put in commission, 
with a 24-hour capacity of 300,000. feet. 


Snohomish Logging Company Resumes Work. 

EVERET?, WaASH., Jan. 6.—The Snohomish Logging Com- 
pany’s works, three miles south of Snohomish, resumed 
operation this morning after a few weeks’ close down. 
About 100 men went to work, and will get out about 100,000 
feet a day. So far as learned this is the only logging camp 
of any size in this vicinity that has resumed since the first 
of the year. 


Hayward Starts Up. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEX., Jan. 6.—The Hayward Lumber Com- 
pany started up its mill this morning after a thirty days’ 
shutdown for repairs. Everything about the plant is in first 
class condition, and 400. men will go to work. 

The Nacogdoches Southeastern railroad, owned by this 
company, has fifteen miles of track completed, which extend 
beyond Oil Springs. Within the next sixty days five miles 
more will be added to the extension ready for operation. 


Angelina Plants May Start Up. 


LUFKIN, Tex., Jan. 8.—The Angelina County Lumber 
Company at Keltys started up its planer this morning at 
the usual starting time and it is understood that the mill 
will start up within the next few days to run regularly. 


Employment for 450 Men. 


PLAQUEMINE, LA., Jan. 7.—The large plant of the Levert 
Lumber & Shingle Company, which has been idle six weeks, 
started up this morning, affording employment to 450 
persons. 


Resumed Operations. 


DESERONTO, ONT., Jan. 6.—The Rathburn Company's sash 
and door factory, which has been closed for repairs since 
December 29, started today, which means a great deal for 
the unemployed people of Deseronto. 

Logging Renewed. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 7.—The Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany will resume operations in its various logging camps 
and saw and band mills on January 15. ‘These industries 
were closed down on December 1. Several hundred men are 
employed. It is one of the largest companies operating in 
uppér east Tennessee. 





Will Begin Operation. 

ORANGE, Tex., Jan. 6.—J. W. Link, general manager of 
the Miller-Link Lumber Company, has authorized the an- 
nouncement that the plant of the Miller-Link Lumber Com- 
pany will begin operation on January 15, after having been 
shut down since November 15. 


Lumber Mills Resume. 


LUMBERTON, MiIss., Jan. 8.—After being closed down for 
about two weeks for repairs and a general cleaning up, the 
works of the Camp & Hinton Company, of this place, resumed 
operations yesterday. The Camp & Hinton Company is 
operating under a_ receivership, the receivers being the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, and C. W. Robinson, of 
New Orleans. ‘The other lumber concerns here are also 
running full time. 


Big Mill for Manistique. 


MANISTIQUE, MiIcH., Jan. 7—The Chicago Lumbering Com- 
pany has bought the Ashland Wisconsin mill, owned by the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, and will move it, frame 
and all, to this city to replace the plant destroyed by fire. 
It is expected to arrive in about three weeks. It is a steam 
mill, modern and uptodate in every particular. The mill will 
be 68x160 feet, and will be completed by May 1, and will 
employ nearly as many men as the old mill. 


Aberdeen Mills to Open. 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Jan. 9.—The Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company’s plant, which has been closed since the 
panic, will be started January 15. 


Saw Mill Will Start Up. 


JEFFERSON, TEx., Jan. 10.—The Clark & Boren saw mill, 
which has been closed down for several weeks, will start up 
Monday morning. The new planer has been running some 
time. The company has a number of good orders on hand. 


All Saw Mills Resume—Employees Get Back Wages. 


CoLuins, MISS., Jan. 11.—All the large saw mills of this 
city resumed yesterday, after being closed for several weeks. 
All employees were paid off at the Bank of Collins yesterday 
for October and November, and thousands of dollars passed 
over the counter. 


Resumption of Work at Mills. 


DONALDSONVILLE, La., Jan. 11.—The big Burton lumber 
mill at Burta, St. James parish, which suspended operations 


about four weeks ago because of the ey ney of the 
money market, will resume business on the 15th. The large 
*saw mill at Garyville, in St. John parish, which also closed 
down about six weeks ago, will be put in operation on the 
15th of this month. The resumption of work at these two 
mills means employment to hundreds. of people who had 
been laid off by the closing down of the factories. 


Mills Start Up With Increased Forces. 


HATTIESBURG, MISs., Jan. 11.—In the opinion of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers of yellow pine lumber on 
the Hattiesburg market the era of better times in the trade 
is at hand. In the offices here it is learned that while a 
number of mills that have been closed down or running on 
short time have reopened and increased their forces, on 
receipt of small orders, there is considerable revival of 
inquiry after prices, and, though no large orders have been 
positively placed, it is evident that the interior market is 
needing material and will be after the goods as soon as 
prices shall be adjusted. 


Resume Work With Full Force. 


NEWCASTLE, Pa., Jan. 14.—The operating department of 
the Newcastle Box Factory resumed work yesterday. The 
entire plant will go on in full next Monday, employing 
150 men. 


Work Resumed With Increased Force. 


Muscatine, Iowa, Jan. 9.—After a short shutdown work 
was resumed this morning at the box factory of the South 
Muscatine Lumber Company. During the last month a num- 
ber of minor changes have been made about the factory. 
The number of employees will be increased as fast as 
possible. 


REVIVAL OF LUMBER INDUSTRY REFLECTED 
IN GENERAL RESUMPTION OF MILL > 
AND WOODS OPERATIONS. 


ATLANTA, GA.—AIl over the south manufacturing plants 
are resuming operations and in this city alone thousands 
of men who have been idle for weeks are again at work. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The mills of Bauman'Bros. will start 
sawing within a week. Over 1,000,000 feet, mostly hem- 
lock, have been contracted for and many thousand feet more 
will be sawed before the season closes. The company owns 
a large tract of timberland, but intends to leave this stand- 
ing this year and possibly longer, as all the logs contracted 
for will be furnished by farmers. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Several Nashville companies will start 
their mills in the country districts during the next few 
days. ‘The Tennessee and Georgia mills of the Davidson- 
Benedict company, which have been shut down for several 
weeks, will resume operations during the next few days. 
This firm is one of the most extensive producers in the 
south. 


PorRTLAND, OrE.—The Benson Logging & Lumbering Com- 
pany’s large camp at Clatskanie has resumed operations, 
about 150 men having been put to work there this week. 


BristoL, TENN.—Many mills have been put in operation 
within the last few days. Probably 60 percent of the mills 
in this locality are running. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The mill of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Company is in operation, after a closedown of a few 
weeks. ‘Three hundred men are employed at this plant. 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—The H. H. Martin Lumber Company 
started its mill this week and will open up the shingle 
mill and logging camps within a few weeks. 

CapILLac, Micu.—The saw mill of the Elk Rapids Iron 
Company, which has been closed since the middle of the 
summer, has started on its season’s cut. Enough logs are 
banked in the various camps to keep the mill running to its 
full capacity until late in the summer. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Eddy Lake Cypress Company’s 
big mill, at Eddy Lake, is about to resume work, or has 
already done so. 

Houston, Tex.—Many of the large mills are about to 
start up. The Miller-Link Lumber Company’s mill will 
resume on full time January 15. 

HATTIESBURG, MiIss.—A dispatch from Wiggins states that 
the large mill operated by the Finkbine Lumber Company, 
has been started up, after having been shut down for a 
long time. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s 
saw mill, at Schofield, which has been idle for about two 
months, on account of annual repairs, expects to resume 
operations about January 20. The mill will run night and 
day until next fall, employing between 175 and 200 men. 


ASHLAND, Ky.—Saw mills in central West Virginia, whose 
operators are members of the West Virginia Saw Mill As- 
sociation, have resumed cutting, with a curtailed output. 
They decided to do so at the last meeting of the association. 


MARINETTE, WiS.—The N. Ludington company started on 
the season’s run in the new mill a few days ago. Logs are 
being brought in by rail and dumped into the log pond, 
which is heated by steam from the mill. 


MERRILL, Wis.—The Gilkey-Anson company’s saw mill 
which has been closed for the last ten weeks because of a 
searcity of logs has resumed operations. 


The big saw mill of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Company 
at Crandon, Wis., will resume operations this week. It em- 
ploys several hundred men in logging, cutting, piling and 
shipping hardwood and hemlock lumber. 


The Flambeau Lumber ye & of Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., has resumed operations in all its logging camps. The 
= of the company at Rhinelander will be started this 
week. 

The plant of the Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company at 
Birchwood, Wis., which has been closed since Christmas be- 
cause of a shortage of logs, has resumed operations, a large 
shipment of logs having been received. 

The Antigo Manufacturing Company at Antigo, Wis., has 
resumed work after a brief shutdown. The usual crew is 
employed and the season’s cut will equal that of former 
years. Val Betler, logging contractor for the company, is 
rushing logs to the mill and the company is also buying 
logs from the farmers. 

P. J. DeMares, superintendent of the John R. Davis Lum- 
ber Company at Phillips, Wis., has received orders to start up: 
the camp at once. The Davis box factory at Phillips has 
also resumed operations. 

The Blumaer Lumber Company, at Tenino, Wis., has begun 
operations and is using a modern geared locomotive in the 
—— It will run the camps as much as business will 
warrant. 


The J. A. Porter Lumber Company, at Hatley, Wis., has 
started its mill and is running two crews night and day. 
Operations at this mill will probably continue until late in 
the spring. The daily output is about 80,000 feet, prin- 
cipally hardwood. Hemlock and other soft woods will be 
sawed later. 

The W. L. McManus Lumber Company at Petoskey, Mich., 
has completed some extensive repairs in the engine room at 
its mill and business has been resumed. 








.. OLD RATE RESTORED. 


Railroads Agree to Accept Old Rate on Through 
Shipments—Sash and Molding Included 
—Lumbermen Gain Contention. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Secretary A. B. Wastell, 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has issued the following circular pertaining 
to supplement 12 to tariff 2D: 


In circular No. 104, sheet No. 2, reference was made to 
tariff 2D, supplement No. 11, with certain suggestions in 
reiation to billing eastern shipments to Chicago and rebilling 
from that point. Subsequently, supplement No. 12 has been 
received which makes this action unnecessary and restores 
the old rate on through shipments of lumber and shingles to 
New York, Boston and common points. Shipments to Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, ete., will be cov- 
ered by local on Chicago rate governed by official classifica- 
tion east of Chicago. We are informed that the local from 
Chicago to Pittsburg and Buffalo is 15 cents a hundred- 
weight; Chicago to Cincinnati, 10 cents a hundredweight ; 
Chicago to Indianapolis, 8 cents a hundredweight on lumber 
and shingles. 

The through rate to New York, Boston and common 
points, as scheduled in tariff 2D, supplement No. 12, is open 
to all shippers of fir lumber at the old 70-cent rate and 
shingles at the old 80-cent rate. 

Knocked down sash and molding are covered by lumber 
rates as indicated above to New York and common points, 
but to other territory east of Chicago where rate is based on 
local over Chicago knocked down sash and molding will be 
rated on less than carload basis. To Chicago territory and 
west, knocked down sash and molding are classified with 
lumber. 

It will be noted that intervenors in our advance rate case 
get benefit of old rates on lumber and shingles to all terri- 
tory, but set up sash and doors are subject to the advance 
rates until further action is taken. This matter is being 
considered by the chairman of our advance rate committee 
and the committee of the sash and door manufacturers. 


Investigation in Chicago develops the fact that the 
New York rates had not been changed since July 12, 
1907, although a number of supplements to Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau tariff 2-D carried higher rates. 
The present rate is 70 cents to New York on fir and 
80 cents on pine and cedar, and these,are the rates at 
which lumber has been shipped since July 12, 1907, 
when a readjustment was made which, however, did not 
change the New York rates, although it did affect other 
points such as Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia ete. 

There is a story back of all this which one day may 
be told and if it is it will prove of vast interest and 
may ‘serve to enlighten those who are troubled with 
changes in tariffs. 


REFUNDS ARE ORDERED. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Rulings 
Compelling Railroad to Refund to Lumber- 
men Amounts Unfairly Collected. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The following orders 
for reparations have been made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Company versus North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company—Refund of $14.20 on twelve 
shipments of lumber from Funkley and Black Duck, 
Minn., to certain points in Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

Peter Kuntz versus Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Com- 
pany—Refund of $9.12 on one carload shipment of lum- 
ber from Wiggins, Miss., to Middletown, Ind. 

Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company versus Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company—Refund of $18.64 on one ship- 
ment of spokes from Jackson, Tenn., to Stoughton, Wis. 

Humbird Lumber Company, Limited, versus Northern 
Pacific Railway Company—Refund of $62 on one car of 
pine lumber from Sandpoint, Ida., to McCluskey, N. D. 

W. C. Wood Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad Company—Refund of $10.20 on one ship- 
ment of lumber from Collins, Miss., to McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Industrial Lumber Manufacturing Company versus 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company—Refund of $27.76 
on three carloads of lumber from Ten Mile, Miss., to 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Eastman, Gardner & Co, versus Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company—Refund of $32.64 on four shipments 
of lumber from Laurel, Miss., to Gillispie and Kewanee, 
Ill., Russiaville, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo. 

Gulfport Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company—Refund of $15.22 on one shipment of 
lumber from Moxie, Miss., to Savannah, Iowa. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company versus Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad Company—Refund of $8 on one ship- 
ment of lumber from Gandsie, Miss., to Peru, Ind. 

G. H. Barnes Hardwood Lumber Company vs. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company—Refund of $21.36 on one 
carload of oak lumber shipped from Halliday, Ark., to Oel- 
wein, Iowa. 

Headley Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company—-Refund of $19.30 on two shipments of 
lumber, one from Collins, Miss., to Hume, Ill., and one 
from Weatherby, Miss., to Lisbon, Ohio. 

Ten Mile Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company—Refund of $11.02 on a carload of 
lumber from Ten Mile, Miss., to Louisville, Ky. 

W. W. Herron Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad Company—Refund of $7.46 on one ship- 
ment of lumber from Ten Mile, Miss., to Butler, Pa. 

Finkbine Lumber Company versus Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company—Refund of $110.78 on thirteen cars 
of lumber shipped from Wiggins, Miss., to points in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


BEAD BP LP LPP IE 


SOUTHERN RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 15.—J. J. West, of Atlanta, was 
Tuesday afternoon elected vice president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee at the fourth annual convention at Birming- 
ham, Ala. The other officers are William French, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., president; W. E. Wailes, Birmingham, sec- 
retary. A large banquet was given at the Country Club 
Tuesday night in honor of the visitors. The convention 
is pronounced the most harmonious and interesting in the 
history of that organization. 
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SCRIP LAND TITLES UPHELD. 


ouisiana. Supreme Court Decides Complainants 
Have No Vested Rights— Rehearing 
Last Possible Resort. 


New OrLeans, La., Jan. 14.—By a decision handed 
rwn last week the Louisiana supreme court has prob- 
ly written finis to the suit of Frellsen & Co. against 
ders of MeEnery scrip land. As was forecasted in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the supreme tribunal sus- 
ined Judge Brunot in his ruling that the syndicate 
ould not maintain its suit to invalidate the Toomer 
ill. The syllabus of the supreme court, written by 
Justice Land, follows. It explains the suit and the 
issues joined tersely and clearly: 


J. W. Frellsen & Co. vs. A. W. Crandell, Register et al.— 

1905 the plaintiffs made application with tender of the 
price to the state register to enter many thousand acres of 
land acquired by the state of Louisiana from the general 
overnment under the swamp land grants of 1849 and 1859. 
‘The register refused the application and tender because all 
the lands applied for had been previously patented by the 
state to the assignees of John McEnery. In 1906 the legis- 
lature passed Acts 85 and 86, validating, on certain condi- 
tions, all outstanding patents and certificates of entry for 
public lands which had been paid for with certificates or 
scrip not legally receivable for that purpose. Plaintiffs 
then instituted the present suit, alleging that the patents 
covering the lands for which they had applied in 1905 were 
null and void, because the entries were made with illegal 
scrip issued to John McEnery in violation of the provisions 
of Act 23 of 1880; that Acts 85 and 86 of 1906 were un- 
constitutional as impairing their vested contract right to 
enter said lands. Plaintiffs prayed that said legislation 
be deereed unconstitutional, null and void, as impairing the 
obligation of their contract with the state, and that the 
register, auditor and treasurer of the state be perpetually 
enjoined from executing the provisions of said acts. Held, 


‘that the patents issued to John McEnery’s assignees were 


conclusive against the state and all persons claiming under 
junior titles, until set aside or annulled in a proper action 
by some judicial tribunal; and that such patents vested the 
legal title in the patentees, segregated the land from the 
public domain and deprived the land department of further 
jurisdiction in the premises; and that consequently the 
application and tender of plaintiffs made in 1905 vested in 
them no contract rights whatever in the lands previously 
patented. 

For the reasons assigned the judgment below is affirmed, 
costs of appeal to be paid by the plaintiffs and appellants. 

Application for rehearing may be filed by the plain- 
tiffs, but in all likelihood the judgment above will put 
an effectual quietus on this vexatious litigation. The 
proposition of the Frellsen people that the state take 
over the suits and allow them 10 percent of all recov- 
eries has received no attention thus far. 


CONFLICT OF JUDICIAL MINDS. 


State Supreme Court Reversing Itself, Held Lessees 
of Certain Lands Can Not Cut Timber, but 
Federal Judge Takes Opposite View. 





VicksBuRG, Miss., Jan. 7.—The decision rendered by 
Judge H. C. Niles of the United States district court in 
Mississippi, on the question of sixteenth section leases, 
probably begins a new chapter in the history of the 
litigation over these leases, which has been running 
through the Mississippi courts as a serial for several 
years. The federal jurist’s final decision places him 
squarely in conflict with the state supreme court’s last 
ruling, an appeal has been taken, and a final adjudica- 
tion will be had from the Supreme. Court of the United 
States. 

Under an act of the legislature of 1833 it appears 
these sixteenth sections have been subject to lease by 
the boards of supervisors of the various counties for 
the term of ninety-nine years. It was generally under- 
stood that these leases conveyed to the lessees practical 
ownership for the term stated. With this understand- 
ing many lumber companies bid in the sixteenth sections 
in southern Mississippi, when the state’s lumber industry 
began to develop, solely for the purpose of securing the 
timber on the lands. Much of the timber has already 
been removed. Several years ago the rights of the les- 
sees were called into question and test suits were finally 
instituted to determine whether the lumbermen had the 
right to remove the timber or whether such removal 
constituted waste. In 1906 the state supreme court ren- 
dered a decision, by a divided bench, affirming the 
lessee’s right to remove the timber. Shortly thereafter 
one of the judges resigned. Upon the appointment of 
his successor, and after a rehearing, this opinion was 
reversed, the court taking the position that the lessees 
had no right to remove the timber from these lands 
under their leases. 

It appears that prior to the reversal of the state su- 
preme court’s first decision, Judge Niles, in ruling on a 
similar case in his own court, agreed with the state 
court, and upheld the lessee’s right to cut the timber. 
Since the reversal of the state precedent, Judge Niles’ 
further action has been awaited with great interest. 
He adheres to his original opinion, declining to conform 
to the last ruling of the state supreme court, and hold- 
ing that the grantee, under the lease contract, ‘‘should 


have the right to use the timber on the land for what- 
soever purpose he sees fit, and without accountability 
therefor, during the period of the lease.’’ 

The contradictory rulings of the state and federal 
courts have created a curious state of affairs, in that 
lessees of sixteenth sections, having legal domiciles out- 
side the state, and thus permitted recourse to the federal 
courts, are apparently given the right to remove the 
timber under their leases, while lessees, whose legal 
residence is in Mississippi, holding similar leases, are 
debarred from cutting the timber under pain of the 
usual penalties for waste. It is claimed that in cases of 
this character the federal jurists usually conform their 
rulings to the precedents created by the state supreme 
courts, but in this instance Judge Niles, having agreed 
to the first opinion of the state, declines to reverse his 
preliminary opinion because the state tribunal has re-. 
versed its ruling, and maintains his right to the exercise 
of independent judgment in the matter. 


ALL SHIPPERS TO PARTICIPATE 


In Refund in 2-Cent Rate Victory—Railroads 
Defeated in Effort to Limit Payments to 
Members of Plaintiff Associations. 





(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 15.—In the United States circuit 
court at Macon, Ga., January 14, Judge Emery Speer 
handed down an opinion in which the railway lines 
forming the Southeastern Freight Association involved 
in the famous 2-cent overcharge lumber rate litigation 
were denied the right to modify or set aside an order 
of the court filed August 31, last year, which order 
determined parties who should reclaim funds from 
excessive freight rate charges on lumber to Ohio 
river points and northward. Upon the return of. the 
mandate of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of H. H. Tift et al. against the Southern railway 
et al. last summer Judge Speer passed an order giv- 
ing the right to reclaim excessive overcharges from 
the defendant roads to members of the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association at the time the bill was first filed and 
those who became members subsequently; to members 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and to 
other shippers of lumber from points of origin to 
points of destination affected by the advance in rates 
made effective June 22, 1903. The latter named claims 
were left subject to such defenses as are usual in such 
cases. 

The opinion of the court today followed an argu- 
ment made several days ago by Albert S. Brandsch, 
general counsel for the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
in which he contended that only the parties in the 
suit were entitled to recover. 

Vast sums of money will be involved by Judge 
Speer’s refusal to shut the doors of the court to 
shippers who were not named in the original bill filed, 
and the indications are that the court of highest re- 
sort will be called upon to determine this point. In 
his opinion Judge Speer suggests that if counsel agree 
the claims over which there is no dispute can be filed 
separately by Standing Master J. N. Talley, so that 
they will not be held up by the contest over others. 
In concluding with reference to his refusal to cut off 
shippers outside the Georgia Saw Mill Association, 
Judge Speer said: 


The fund is here; what recourse, adequate at law, is 
there for a shipper in Alabama, Florida or elsewhere if w2 
are to shut the door of this court in his face? There is 
no fund elsewhere; this one constitutes the sum total of all 
the moneys which have been illegally gathered by the rail- 
way companies composing the Southeastern Freight Asso- 
ciation from those engaged in perhaps the greatest shipping 
industry of the southern states. 

While we do not and never will join in the senseless and 
useless crusade against the lines of railway which have done 
so much toward the happiness, improvement and enrichment 
of mankind, after all it is occasionally true that they ac- 
complish great wrongs. Their officers are sometimes afflicted 
with the errors of judgment common to an imperfect under- 
standing. It is not always an equal contest between a pri- 
vate citizen, even where he has a right, and the organized 
powers of a great railway or combination of railways; and 
courts should not be solicitous by strained constructions of 
the rules of the pleading to defeat the right of a person, 
especially where it has been substantially determined as 
just by all the authorized powers of the government en- 
trusted with that duty. 





SEASONABLE AT ALL TIMES. 


Those who receive a neat celluloid court plaster 
ease being distributed with the compliments of the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of ‘Cincinnati, will 
have one season’s reminder which will be tucked 
away in the vest pocket for future reference. Cen- 
tury oak flooring manufactured by the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company will last a hundred years, according 
to statements made. The court plaster probably will 
not last that long, but will last a sufficient length of 
time to’ answer the purpose for which it is used. 


LAST YEAR’S BUILDING RECORD. 


Comparative Estimate of Permits Issued in Fifty- 
Five Largest Cities in the 
United States. 


During 1907 building permits were issued in fifty-five 
of the largest cities the aggregate cost of which was 
over $580,000,000. The record for 1906 for the same 
cities shows a total estimated cost of $667,000,000. For 
the two years the total was approximately $1,248,000,- 
000. This great addition was made in the taxable wealth 
of the fifty-five cities and was necessitated by the vast 
increase in the demand for business buildings and 
dwellings. New York spent more money in this way 
than any other city, the total in 1906 being $220,000,000, 
and in 1907, $178,000,000, a difference of $42,000,000, 
or nearly 50 percent of the entire decrease shown by the 
fifty-five cities. The next largest city in the country, 
Chicago, spent $59,000,000 for buildings in 1907 and 
nearly $65,000,000 in 1906, a loss of $6,000,000, or 
about 8 peréent. According to the 1906 record Phila- 
delphia took third honors with an expenditure of nearly 
$37,000,000 in 1907, as compared with nearly $41,000,- 
000 in 1906, a loss of about 10 percent. San Francisco, 
which in 1906 expended $56,600,000 in buildings, is 
credited with only $35,000,000 in 1907, a decrease of 
38 percent. St. Louis is credited ‘with expenditures 
of nearly $22,000,000 in 1907 and nearly $30,000,000 
in 1906, a decrease of 27 percent. St. Paul shows a 
slight gain, as does Minneapolis, the increase in the 
first city named being 2 percent and the latter 6 percent. 
Milwaukee shows an increase of 18 pereent; Los Angeles 
a loss of 26 percent. 

Two of the largest cities on the Pacific coast, Tacoma 
and Seattle, show very heavy increases. Seattle spent 
over $13,500,000 in 1907, as compared with nearly 
$12,000,000 in 1906, an increase of 14 percent. Tacoma 
on the other hand is credited with an expenditure of 
$9,985,000 in 1907 against $3,000,000 in 1906, an in- 
crease of 228 percent. Spokane, the capital of the 
Inland Empire, shows a gain of 56 percent in the esti- 
mated expenditure, in 1906 being $3,702,000 and in 
1907, $5,779,000. 

Other cities showing notable increases for the year 
were Cambridge, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Fall River, 
Mass.; Paterson, N. J.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Topeka, Kan. The heaviest decrease 
was reported by Louisville, Ky., which shows a loss of 
47 percent. San Francisco is the second heaviest, with 
a loss of 38 percent, while St. Louis, Syracuse and 
Toledo show decreases of 27 percent. 

Prefatory to the statement of the year’s building the 
American Contractor, of Chicago, makes this statement: 


Taking into account the unsatisfactory financial condi- 
tions that have prevaiied during recent months and the 
circumstance that 1906 broke all building records, the show- 
ing must be regarded as decidedly encouraging, since, with 
lower prices for building material and the money stringency 
fast disappearing, quite a decided revival may be antici- 
pated for the opening months of 1908. 


BUILDING VALUE FOR TWO YEARS COMPARED. 





1907, 1906, Percent 

CiTry— cost. cost. gain. 
Baltimore ........!....$ 6,439,580 $ 8,611,708 *25 
ED: oc ccews eens 1,964,079 2,132,469 *7 
NEE, 55.00.00 10.6 50S 2,448,508 2,684,399 *8 
TT sik o o.40 kak & 6s b.0"% 8,411,000 8,686,030 *3 
PS ob sata ea es wee 59,093,080 64,822,030 *8 
CUD. ass waasermene 2,729,345 1,458,105 87 
ES fi ase yw aslo Soe 15,888,407 12,972,974 22 
Chattanooga ........... 1,700,400 2,231,742 *23 
TS Sarr 7,737,062 6,911,190 11 
ee SOS TT TCE 653,503 717,187 *8 
2 re . 6,349,604 7,000,996 *9 
EE iv o's. ano > 0.9.00 00,0 14,226,300 13,275,250 7 
eS eee 2,482,735 2,761,02% *10 
Evansville ............. 1,077,745 1,048,680 2 
EE EE eine 54.0.5,.000-4:m-0% ,843,125 1,012,790 32 
CO are 2,053,755 2,181,396 *6 
PS bieeeek ba eees 4,026,970 3,732,915 9 
Indianapolis .....0..... 5,787,556 5,530,971 5 
pe: Re eek 9,611,922 10,765,480 *10 


1,063,055 1,242,138 *14 















SO scavesseeck eae 3,032,548 5,116,917 *47 
Los Angeles ........... 13,304,696 18,158,540 *26 
DEED ‘o6.045690560 08 719,015 811,828 *11 
DEPUPEINO ce deccccesses 10,771,244 9,713,284 18 
Minneapolis ............ 10,006,485 9,466,150 6 
DEED a20ecesses8e0e 4,957,999 4,346,767 14 
DE 5s 6000056600800 1,295,112 1,121,653 15 
DEED bb 0-cc0oees cane 2,078,044 2,840,212 *26 
NOW EIAVEM 22. cccccccce 2,804,882 3,018,890 °7 
ne 9,543,520 ,411,328 *8 
ROW. GRTOORS nc ccc voces 4,710,523 33,437 *15 
pS Sr 91,722,799 565 *27 
Brooklym ....c.ccccees 64,150,107 *2 
BOE ccd cesrcvcscves 21,648,874 #25 
WOW TOE cccccccsseces 177,521,780 220,030,980 *19 
PL da als w 050 9 60.0006 0.8 4,536,643 4,273,050 6 
Philadelphia ........... 36,659,655 40,711,510 *10 
Paterson ,500,192 1,077,471 89 
Pittsburg 45,311 15,116,252 *13 
Reading 1,631,245 *8 
Rochester 6,175,499 ” 
St. Joseph 1,069,737 55 
St. Louis ¢ 29,938,693 *27 
St. Paul 50, 9,537,449 2 
i Es son 00 a4 aps 51, 1,111,550 75 
San Francisco ......... 927, 56,574,844 *38 
GSTORGER cei cccescsesse 42: 2,075,075 16 
OGIO: 53 5:0 ne 00 0 +04 0s 7 11,920,488 14 
BOOUAMS 200 ccvccdecse’ss 5,778 3,701,859 56 
ere ee 1,12 1,073,397 5 
OE 6a acs 6h ace whos 4,222,282 8,313,261 *27 
Matt Take Gap ».o.0.< i000 0% 4,183,800 2,315,930 86 
TUNED. 6.0 6.0 0 ood 60600058 1,233,832 827,408 49 
witeawdion cheek hs 3,400,665 4,696,970 *27 
PL scoseesvtesaens 9,985,425 3,032,855 228 
Washington ............ 9,890,464 12,414,451 *21 
Worcester .... 3,068,896 2,939,403 4 
Wilkesbarre 2,486,861 2,224,833 11 
PGS ct ct diasuaeos $580,492,196 .$667,032,499 *13 


*Percent loss. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSION ON TOPICS OF LUMBER INTEREST. 


BASIC CAUSES FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MULTIPLICITY OF RETAIL LUMBER YARDS. 


By C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill., read before the North western 


Too Many Yards. 


Some one has felicitously said: ‘‘America is but another 
name for opportunity.’”” How many millions of the human 
race have found this to be more than a theory or a glitter. 
ing generality, and how many unborn millions will further 
prove its truth and enjoy the fruits of its development? 

This has, indeed, been the Golden Age for the individual. 
Never» before has he had such a chance to develop on his 
own lines of effort, and as the complexity of living increases 
and the tendency to centralize grows it probably never will 
again be so favorable for him as it has been. 

The lumber industry, in its process of converting the raw 
material of the forest into the finished products and dis- 
tributing them to the consumer, ranks next in importance 
to agriculture, and like it is nearly national in its scope 
and diversity. And because of this peculiarity it has thus 
far been found impossible to apply to it the same controlling 
influences which have proven so effective with many of the 
other large commercial interests. The field of opportunity 
has been too broad for the successful operations of the indi- 
vidual. The antagonisms of different sections of the country 
have been too active and the diversity of all the interests is 
so great that no way has yet been discovered to infuse into 
them that degree of harmonious action which is popularly 
supposed to be requisite to a “trust.” 

The retailiug of lumber, broadly speaking, is as much in 
the nature of an individual interest as that of buying a 
farm and working it. Practically there is about as mnch 
chance of combining the different dealers in a county as there 
is of getting up a combination among the farmers, and yet 
the stigma of “trust” is attached to every one who is run- 
ning a lumber yard. The Realm of the Retailer has ever 
been and is now open to any individual who thinks he sees 
an opportunity for a profitable investment of his capital. 
There is no restraint upon him but that of his own judgment 
or lack of means to put in a yard anywhere he chooses, and 
it is this freedom of choice and action that has brought the 
retail business into the condition it now is. It has become 
apparent to the close observer that there are too many yards. 
Bunt as every circumstance or condition has within itself its 
own corrective influence, so will this condition develop the 
elimination of its detrimental elements. It will not only be 
to the advantage of the trade at large, but it will be for the 
benefit of the public as well. The superfluous yard in a 





town is a waste of energy and an additional tax on the 
public. Eliminate this waste and the business will be placed 
on a more healthy basis. The public will have larger stocks 
to choose from, be served better and with less cost to each 
consumer. 

The Cause. 


I have intimated that the cause of so many yards lies in 
the absolute freedom of opportunity for any individual to 
engage in the business. But there exists another cause 
which, while it has been indirect in its influence, has been 
none the Jess effective as a promoter of the present, and, I 
will add, unnatural multiplicity of yards. There is no ques- 
tion but that if the naturai law.of business had had its free 
course and the retail business been subjected to every phase 
of its destructive power the number of retail yards would 
be considerably smaller. Don’t you know, my friends, that 
if it had not been for your associations, many of you would 
not be here today as retail lumber dealers? This may seem 
a pretty strong assertion, and the majority of you may feel 
inclined to dispute it, but let me “touch the button” of your 
understanding and bring back a few things which probably 
you have allowed to-pass out of your remembrance. Call to 
your mind the primary object for which your associations 
were organized. You were compelled to buy your lumber 
from the wholesaler and then turn and compete with him 
for the sale of a bill to your customer. Your organizing did 
not take from him his legal right to continue to do it, but 
you told him he could do as he pleased in selling and you 
would do the same in your buying. He both saw and felt 
the point of the argument. Not only that, but both of you 
have grown to see that it is better for both branches of the 
trade to respect each other’s rights and work together. I 
need not dwell here upon the various other ways in which 
the associaticn has been a benefit to you besides preserving 
your business You know them as well as I. : 

There is the curious fact about this, however, that while 
the association has protected the retail business it has also 
worked to prevent a monopoly in the trade by making it 
possible to give the public the benefit of unrestricted com- 
petition through the increased number of individual yards. 
The public rails at associations and calls them combines and 
all that sort of thing, when in fact the probability is that 
without them there would have been nothing else but line 
yards. 


Lumbermen’s Association meeting at Minneapolis, January 14. 


Limitations of the Association. 


The question naturally arises, if the association has beei 
indirectly responsible for the increase and continuance in th 
business of the small individual yards can it be used in th 
opposite way of effecting a reduction in their numbers? I 
my judgment it is not within the province of any organiza 
tion to do anything of the kind. The association in it: 
legitimate operations may create a condition, but it has n: 
power arbitrarily to change it. As our associations are nov 
conducted and understood there is nothing mandatory abou 
them. Their province is to instruct and educate their mem 
bers in the higher ethics of trade, to promote harmony an 
good will between the two branches of the business, but it 
the interference with private rights they have no jurisdiction 

But while the association as a whole can not act in this 
matter, there is a possibility that the individual dealer may 
be the means of solving the question of too many yards. And 
it will be done in the manner that other large industries 
have been subjected to—the pruning process—by the opera- 
tion of the natural law of elimination. The great change in 
the cost of running a yard is another element which will 
materially assist this movement. As this expense increases 
from year to year, the individual finding it unprofitable will 
either sell out voluntarily or will be forced out after a 
disastrous contest. Instead of two or more yards in a 
small town, as is now frequently the case, there will be but 
one, and that in connection with some other line of business. 
This condition will result from the establishment of larger 
distribution yards, made possible through large combinations 
of capital, which, by their exercise of the principle of col- 
lective buying and coiperative selling, will be enabled to 
undersell the small dealer situated within the radius of their 
influence, and at the same time give the public lower prices 
than are possible under the present regime. This may be 
looking some distance into the future for the greater part of 
the country at present, but this is the tendency of the lumber 
business. It is more strongly apparent where the population 
is more dense and transportation facilities greater. This may 
even now be scen in many of the older states. With the 
perfecting of the autotruck and the improvement of the 
country roads, the “territorial limits” of the country yards 
will become a thing of the past, because building materials 
will be delivered direct to the purchasing consumer and com- 
petition will then be between the large distributing centers. 


DEAN OF THE LUMBER SECRETARIES DISCUSSES THE PERNICIOUS EVILS OF CANCELATION. 


3y George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, Ill., read before the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis, January 14. 


No more important matter can be brought to the attention 
of the retail lumber dealers of the northwest at this time 
than that of the cancelation of orders on the part of both 
shippers and retailers, an evil which during the last year, 
and particularly within the last few months, has grown to 
an extent which threatens the stability of the lumber trade, 
not less in the utter demoralization of the market than in 
the undermining of that confidence which is the foundation 
of business. ‘That the evil is not ccenfined to either the 
shipper or the consignee but that both classes have been 
guilty is a matter of notoriety and much to be deplored. 

During the high prices which prevailed during the summer 
and fall of 1906 much more anxiety was manifest on the 
part of manufacturers and jobbers to book orders than to 
the consideration of the question of filling them. When, 
therefore, a lamentable condition arose through the inability 
or willing endeavor on the part of western and southern 
railroad lines to furnish an adequate supply of cars for the 
transportation of the product, particularly of the Pacific 
coast, shippers found themselves utterly unable to fulfil their 
obligations in, I am charitably inclined to believe, a majority 
of cases, and a condition arose which became intolerable 
when in the spring and summer of 1907 a large reduction in 
values occurred and both shippers and purchasers found 
themselves loaded, the one with high priced orders and 
inability to ship by reason of the car shortage, the other 
with outstanding orders for material which could now be 
purchased at much reduced rates. Manufacturers, desirous 
of maintaining their credit and good standing as business 
men, found themselves powerless to obtain cars, while retail- 
ers who felt themselves honorably obligated to carry out 
their contracts chafed under the delay which resulted in 
greatly depleted stocks and with a constantly receding 
market in many cases reasoned themselves into the belief 
that they were entitled to cancel their contracts. The 
instances in which shippers have arbitrarily canceled their 
low priced orders in the-face of a rising market are, I am 
constrained to believe, few in number. I have abundant 
evidence of the consistent and persistent, I might say 
“frantic” efforts, of many shippers to obtain cars. 


Troubles of Shippers. 


I have before me detailed correspondence covering a 
score of pages, in one case dating over eight months, of 
most earnest appeals to the railroads for cars, and responses 
according six when 100 were asked for, and even this 
limited supply in several cases was of cars limited to sev- 
eral certain routes, mostly local, and thus affording little 
or no relief for filling numerous orders to the east and 
northwest. I have good reason to believe that this cited 
ease is but a fair illustration of the troubles of Coast ship- 
pers and of their positive inability to fill orders. On the 
other hand evidence is abundant of a limited (as I believe) 
number of shippers who, having been favored with a limited 
supply of cars, saw fit to use them for shipments to those 
points where the orders were more remunerative and delib- 
erately turned down orders which entailed a loss, when 


business integrity demanded that the neglected orders should 
be filled at any sacrifice. 

One case coming to my attention was of an order for a 
ear of shingles given and accepted in December, 1906, at 
the high prices then prevailing, which was held until the 
low rates of December, 1907, suddenly revived the shipper’s 
attention and he found himself able to obtain a large car 
which he at once invoiced at the price of the original order. 
My advice to the dealer was that, time being the essence of 
all contracts, an unreasonable delay to ship although no time 
was specified in the order when taken gave him good reason 
to consider the contract void and that after such unreason- 
able delay it was the duty of the shipper to confirm the 
order before assuming its continued existence. This ques- 
tion of what is “reasonable time’ is one which should be 
adjudicated and declared by some recognized authority either 
legal or commercial, and I trust some recommendations 
which I expect to make at the meeting of the Illinois retail- 
ers will meet with the favorable consideration of this con- 
vention, to which I shall take the liberty of suggesting them. 


Retailers Retaliate. 


But, reverting to the original subject, it has become 
manifest that the errors, shortcomings, inability or selfish- 
ness of a few greedy shippers have aroused a retaliatory 
disposition on the part of many retailers which in its 
exhibition is fully as unbusinesslike, selfish and inexcusable 
as the failures on the part of a few shippers. Two wrongs 
never yet made one right. Because of a general knowledge 
or even of an individual experience with an unscrupulous 
shipper a condition has arisen which is well calculated to 
imperil the business standing of every manufacturer and 
jobber on the Pacific coast and perhaps in lesser degree 
those of both the northern and southern districts. I have 
heard of one large commission agent whose several houses 
have suffered to the extent of 200 cancelations during the 
last three months. Can you imagine the strain upon the 
finances of even one of the largest houses which, closing the 
day with a large credit balance in its bank, is on the morrow 
confronted with cancelations which not only wipe out his 
current balance but call for an immediate and heavy deposit 
to make good its account? 

Though occasions do present when cancelations of an order 
are justifiable, as when the shipper has been at no expense 
and the goods have not started on their journey so that 
unless it be a special bill sawed to your order no damage 
is experienced (but such cases are rare), it is neither unjust 
nor unbusinesslike to cancel an order for good business rea- 
sons; but if the only reason is that after giving an order 
some salesman has assured you that if you had waited his 
coming you would have saved five cents on five dollars a 
thousand, your canceling of the previous order is nothing 
short of a business crime equally as reprehensible as was 
the act of the second salesman in making you dissatisfied 
with your bargain. 


Cancelation of Shingle Orders. 


In the matter of shingles I find a great number of cancela- 
tions on high priced orders which could now be duplicated 





at a much lower rate and the favorite excuse is that they 
are not up to grade. If the price had not dropped the grade 
would not have been questioned, but now it is surprising to 
learn how much a hitherto satisfactory brand has deterior- 
ated. I was called not long ago to examine a car of clear 
shingles on which the dealer on the representation of a car- 
penter as to their quality thought himself entitled to. a 
50-cent rebate. I was fortunately able to examine the rejects 
from 40,000 which had been laid on a roof and found nothing 
worse than a few 2% and 3 inch for coarse filling. I told 
the dealer that I could not indorse his complaint. Again 
called to examine a car of clears, I reported to the shippers 
that at least 15 percent of them no good carpenter would 
lay on a roof and mailed four pounds to him as a sample. 

Where goods are not as represented a dealer is fully 
warranted in refusing acceptance and should determine and 
notify the shippers at the earliest moment, holding the 
shipment intact either in car or in pile until the contention 
is adjusted, but it is not good business to do anything by 
which the shipper is made to pay inordinate demurrage or 
to suffer unnecessary loss. He should be notified without 
delay and his pleasure ascertained; in short, it is your duty 
to cause him as little expense as possible. 

You have no right, moral or legal, to cancel an order after 
a car has been started on its journey if it has started within 
reasonable time. When you gave your order you assumed 
the risk of a rising or falling market and as it took two to 
make the bargain so it requires the consent of both parties 
to break it. This rule holds good with the manufacturer or 
wholesaler as well as with the retailer, and nothing short of 
faithful compliance with usual and proper business customs 
can excuse either. 

Need of Ethical Rules. 


So many operators on both sides fail to comprehend even 
the simplest principles of business ethics that I shall present 
to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association some resolutions 
bearing on the subject which if you choose you may adopt 
as your own if they meet your approval. ‘These include the 
proposition for the representatives of the wholesale and 
retail branches to nominate a committee of six who with a 
secretary shall form a “board of ethics’ which shall meet 
at an early day and promulgate a code of ethics which will 
be recognized as a basis upon which wholesalers and retailers 
should meet on common ground. I would have them lay 
down ethical rules governing the general subject of cancela- 
tions, defining for what causes cancelation is proper. I 
would have them define the meaning of the term “reasonable 
time” as regards shipment and as well as regards transporta- 
tion. I would clothe them with authority to represent them- 
selves before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
endeavor to secure the adoption of their conclusions as to 
wnat constitutes “reasonable time’’ in rail transportation, 
and as to the reasonableness of sidetracking a car for three 
months at a switch or whether four weeks is a reasonable 
time for a car to-be hauled 100 miles from St. Louis to a 
dealer in Illinois who is rapidly becoming a fit subject for 
the insane retreat in consequence of its nonarrival. This 
investigation should not only include a general declaration 
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of the right of the railroad to sidetrack a car for several 
weeks but also the question of what is reasonable delay in 
delivering cars which are sold as being already at or near 
the Minnesota Transfer and are then delayed several weeks 
in delivery to points not more than a day or two distant 
and of cars which, sold for delivery from Minnesota Transfer, 
are actually started frem the Coast after the order is taken, 
such cases being not infrequent. All of these questions 
demand judicious analyzation and declaration from some 
recognized and influential source. 

It is my idea that while a larger committee would be 
unwieldy, the ethical rules laid down by a smaller committee 
representing the manufacturer and the retailer would meet 
with general acceptance by the trade at large and the details 
of the plan can by them be worked out to a practical opera- 
tion. My idea is not to make such committee permanent, 
hut that, having formulated judicious rules upon these two 
subjects, they should name a permanent board of appeals to 
which the secretaries of the various organizations may sub- 
mit all cases in which their individual decision upon any 
case may be reviewed. If my views are sustained and such a 
yoard be established I think it should be assured that each 
issociation of manufacturers or of retailers would consent 
io an assessment of a reasonable amount to defray the 
‘xpenses attending their presentation of the matter to the 
interstate Commerce Commission or even to the bringing of 
a test case in the courts to determine the legality of the 
course pursued by the railroads and their liability for delay- 
ing transportation inordinately. 

If you gentlemen in convention assembled are not pre- 
pared to act upon this proposition I trust that you will by 
resolution refer it to your official board or to a special 
committee with full power to act in the future as occasion 
may develop. 

Time at my command has not permitted a careful working 
out of details, but if any such idea is to be worked out to a 
successful culmination it must be taken into consideration 
and the preliminaries adjusted at the current and present 
meetings of the different associations now convening. 


Resolution on Ethics. 


WHEREAS, All commercial transactions are primarily based 
upon a code of ethics which has for its foundation the prin- 
ciples of business honor and personal confidence and strict 
observance of contractural relations; and 

WHEREAS, Recent events in the business world have 
revealed to an alarming extent a reprehensible disposition on 
the part of many operators in both the manufacturing and 
wholesale as well as in the retail branch of the lumber 
business to ignore the sacred nature of contracts, substituting 
therefor the selfishness of individual interest to the demorali- 
zation of trade in general and a disregard of the legal and 
moral rights of others; and 

WHEREAS, This unjustifiable and unbusinesslike condition 
has lately manifested itself in an increasing number of 
cancelations of orders given on the one hand and accepted 
on the other in good faith, to the general unsettling of 
confidence in all branches of the lumber trade, calling for 
the strongest condemnation of all who are endeavoring to 
conduct their business upon true business principles; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, By the Northwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in annual meeting assembled that we recognize an 
order given and accepted for the sale and purchase of 
lumber, shingles and other adjuncts of the lumber trade 
when given in good faith under existing methods and cus- 
toms of the trade to be a valid contract binding, both legally 
and morally, upon both parties to the same; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we look upon the cancelation of a contract 
without joint consent on the part of buyer and seller of 
lumber for the reason, ostensible or real, of an advance or 
recession of prices as not only unwarranted but as subversive 
of the true interests not only of the party who for such 
reputed cause is guilty of such cancelation, but as demoraliz- 

ing to the trade at large in the unsettling of that general 
business confidence without which no trade or calling can be 
successfully prosecuted; and be it further 


Resolved, That, while recognizing the fact that cases may 
develop wherein cancelation is justifiable, we maintain that 
any cancelation of orders given and accepted in good faith 
or refusal to ship in the one case or to accept in the other 
except upon grounds of the strictest business validity should 
mark the offending party as unworthy of business credit, 
of which fact note should be made in the credit guide publi 
eations of the lumber industry as soon as the unethical 
character of the transaction shall, after investigation of the 
facts, be fully established. 

Resolved, That we believe that it would be for the best 
interests of the lumber trade in all its branches that a board 
of trade ethics should be formed, the duty of which should 
be to establish a code of ethical rules regarding the subject 
of rejections and cancelations which should be the governing 
rules of the craft upon this and related subjects; and that 
the membership of such board should be composed of one 
representative of each: the Northern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in con 
junction with the Shingle Mills Bureau of the Pacific coast; 
and one member each from the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; and that these 
several associations be requested at their annual meetings to 
designate a member of such board, such board to choose a 
secretary who shall have a casting vote upon all questions in 
which a tie of Opinions may develop; that in addition to the 
formulation of such ethical rules said board should be 
empowered to name a permanent committee of appeals, con- 
sisting of such number and distribution of interest as may 
be determined by them, to whom any secretary of a wholesale 
or retail organization may submit the correspondence in any 
contested case for examination and revision, and a decision 
by such committee as to the merits of such case shall con 
stitute good and sufficient reason for a trade condemnation 
of a guilty party. Said commitiee shall also be authorized 

to assess reasonable costs and expenses upon the party in 
error. 


VALUE OF COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS AS ADVERTISING MEDIUMS CONSIDERED BY INIMITABLE “MET.” 


By Met L. Saley, Hampton, Iowa, read before the Northwestern Lumbermen's Association 


There is a misconception of the meaning of the word 
advertise. In a broad sense it is to inform, to give 
notice, to make public. Every man and woman, for that 
matter, is an advertiser. Scores of you dealers in this 
assembly have put money into sheds purely for the pur- 
pose of advertising. You have put money into horses 
and fine harness for the purpose of advertising. You 
have built expensive houses that your neighbors may be 
informed of your taste and prosperity. I wear diamonds 
for the purpose of advertising. The politician, the law- 
yer, the physician, the business man, each and every 
one of them does things by which he hopes to become 
known. The physician foolishly decries newspaper ad- 
vertising—that is, when he does it and pays for it—but 
he never has been known to throw a fit when some one 
else does it for him. 

If we go into .the religious world we find a similar 
condition. The minister is as anxious to advertise him- 
self as you and I are. In every city there are fine church 
structures in which thousands of dollars were expended 
which, were utility considered, could have been put to 
other uses. When the Reverend Torrey held a series of 
revival meetings in Chicago the last fall his managers 
provided $11,000 as an advertising fund. A couple of 
months ago a revivalist proposed to come to the little 
Iowa burg in which I live to leaven the town, but he 
would not consider it unless there was a _ tabernacie 
erected for him, and the church people would not listen 
to it. There is a church in the town that will accom- 
modate 1,200, and we thought this church would answer 
the purpose admirably—but no, sir, the evangelist wanted 

omething distinctive, something that people would talk 
about; in other words, he would advertise his services. 

Do not understand me as speaking of this element in 
ihe makeup of human nature in a deprecating way. It 

natural, therefore proper. We are all advertisers, soine 

f us legitimate and others illegitimate. There are men 
who would advertise themselves as wiser than they are; 
others as richer than they are. Many of us, to the tax 

issessors, as poorer than we are. 

The Newspaper as a Medium. 

At this time, however, it is local newspaper adver- 
tising that I want particularly to mention. And at the 
start I want briefly to characterize the local paper. It 
is one of the foundations on which a town rests. I can 
hardly imagine how lonesome a town would be without 
its paper. It is an epitome of home intelligence, the 
source on which you depend for information concerning 
those people and things with which you are most inti- 
mately associated. It is unappreciated—unappreciated 
for the lack of intelligence on the part of the public to 
appreciate it. The average editor of a local paper does 
more gratuitous work for his town than any other man 
in it. His talent, his investment are at the service of 
the town. 

What do you expect of the local paper? When you 
go to the mountains or seaside, when your friends are 
visiting you, when you build a new lumber shed or a 
house, when your boy graduates, when your daughter is 
married, what do you expect of it? Why, you expect it 
will advertise the facts. And when we die what do we 
expect of it? That by its laudations it will do its best 
to help us on our way to the skies. And what do we 
pay for these services? Many of us think it foots the 
bill if we subscribe for the paper, paying at the rate of 
from $1 to $2 a year, and often lagging years behind in 
paying even that. Beggarly returns for the service 
rendered. 

There are those, and lumbermen, too, whose bump of 
appreciation of the local paper is a dent in the head. I 
was acquainted with this peculiarity. Some feeling 





arose between a line yard manager and the editor of 
a’ local paper, and the manager so far forgot himself as 
to say to the local paper proprietor that for all of nim 
his paper could go to Hades! “If that is so,’’ said the 
editor, ‘‘we will see which will get there first, my paper 
or your yard.’’ From that time forth the guns of the 
paper were trained on the yard. This editor was versed 
in what constituted libel and he kept within the law, 
but every specious argument which he could concoct to 
persuade the people of the town that a foreign corpora- 
tion had no business there was used. The whole fight 
was for the benefit of the town! At length the yard 
waved the white flag, but it was not recognized as an 
emblem of peace. “Your yard and my paper,” said the 
newspaper man, “‘are on a race for Hades, and we will 
see which will first go under the wire.’’ The paper today 
is flourishing as of old, but the yard is gone. It is in 
the province of cold type to strike harder than a sledge 
hammer. 
The Tongues of the Press. 

I will ask this question, Suppose there was a man of 
influence in your town who had 500 mouths, possibly 
1,000 mouths, and every mouth could say a good word 
for you—say this good word to every man in town, to 
every farmer in the surrounding country—say it in such 
a manner that the whole household would listen and 
afterward talk about it one to the other; tell me, how highly 
would you prize that man’s friendship? The local news- 
paper talks with all these mouths, and let us bear in 
mind that it is not obliged to talk for us unless it has a 
mind to. 

I do not approach this subject as an amateur. For 
thirty years or more my lot has been ¢ast with news- 
papers; at first with those in which was recorded the 
laying of a big egg, the construction of a new sidewalk, 
the painting of John Smith’s barn, and if there was a 
chance to put on record the birth of a 10-pound boy it 
was an event. From these to papers of cities of 50,000 
or so, thence to metropolitan papers, later to the lumber 
trade papers; and I think I know the temper of all of 
them—it is simply the temper of human nature, for the 
all sufficient reason that the men who control them are 
human. , 

I recall an instance of a politician who in a campaign 
abused the editor of a newspaper, and from that day 
this editor gathered the material he wanted and stored 
it in a vault. In less than twelve months I saw that 
politician sitting by that editor’s desk pleading for God's 
sake that he be not exposed, but it would have availed 
him as much had he made the plea to a man carved 
from stone. In this connection I will ask, ‘“‘No matter 
whether in the newspaper business or out of it, if a 
man is not good to his friends to whom should he be 
good?’’ 

Valuable Friendship. 

Every member of this association who runs a yard in 
a town in which there is a local paper needs the friend- 
ship of that paper every hour. He needs not only its 
friendship but as a business proposition he needs its 
advertising columns. Is it significant that every indi- 
vidual dealer who has arisen to lofty hights of success 
has been an advertiser? Name a dealer to me who does 
not appreciate the value of advertising, and I will name 
right back to you a man whose education was not re- 
eeived in the modern school of merchandising. Maybe 
you know what kind of an advertiser Bloomer, of Ne- 
braska, was, and, notwithstanding you might condemn 
his methods, what kind of an advertiser Hafer, of Iowa, 
is. Then there are Propst, of Illinois; Cross, of Ohio; 
Lane, of Connecticut—and I could name others by the 
score. Were he not so modest that it would jar him, I 
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could name a dealer who is sitting with us here who, a 
few years ago, established a yard in one of the larger 
towns in the territory of this association, whose com- 
petitors were old and rich, and who today is showing 
them all the way—and he is an advertiser for your life. 

Policy means prudence, wisdom of action, and for a 
few minutes I want to talk on the policy of advertising 
in connection with the mail order house problem. 
houses serve not only to cripple your business but that 
of every other merchant, and our most powerful ally, 
if treated in a way to gain its services, is the local news- 
paper. Primarily its interests are with the town in 
which it is published, but we must not forget that it 
must live, and if it fails to get that living from the 
merchants of its own town, where it is justified in look- 
ing for it, it will get it elsewhere. What would become 
of the mail order houses that have been giving the retail 
lumbermen of the country so much trouble if they did 
not advertise? They would have no way of making 
themselves known. By all means their ads should be 
kept out of the local papers, and this can easily be done 
provided the home merchants will occupy the advertising 
space. The local paper is an educator. It will talk for 
the interests of its town, and oftentimes it will have an 
exclusive audience, as there are farmers who subscribe 
to no other papers. 


These 


Good Policy. 


A shrewd line yard manager said to me that it is his 
aim to keep on the best of terms with the local news- 
papers and the banks of his towns, as they can help or 
hurt. There are line yards whose policy it is to use 
the columns of the local papers, while others do not 
No matter whether line or individual, there are three 
classes—those who do not advertise, those who insert a 
fly screen ad in summer and let it run till the dead of 
winter, and a third class, a small one, that does live 
advertising. 

The support the local newspaper receives from the 
business men of a town is an index of the life of that 
town. Dead advertising columns mean a dead. town 
wherever you see them. The live business man may be 
likened to a star; he is desirous that his personality, his 
enterprise, his success, shall radiate in every direction. 
He places evidences of these on his office door, on the 
signs which stretch along the crowns of his buildings, 
on fences and in the columns of his home town papers, 
and I think he has discovered that in no other way can 
he reach the same number of people with a variety of 
wording so cheaply as through the medium of the paper 
that has 1,000 tongues. 

I talk with hundreds of dealers every year regarding 
the advertising proposition, and many of them say they 
do not know how to advertise. They can buy space; but 
how to fill it is the question. If they should fill it with 
the same kind of talk with which they fill their cus- 
tomers’ ears it would be well filled. If possible, fill it 
in a way no one else would fill it, and it would be ex- 
traordinarily filed. The object is to burn into the brain 
of the community that there is such a yard as ours. 
We may say that already the community knows there is 
such a yard as ours; that already we have the trade of 
this community. Why do we have this trade? Do you 
think we have it for any reason that another man 
couldn’t get it? There are some very wise business 
men who are advertisers, and I will quote the remarks 
of one of them. There may be those here who have 
stopped at the Grand Central hotel in New York city. 
The manager of this hotel spends thousands yearly for 
advertising. A reporter asked him, ‘‘Your hotel is always 
full; why do you advertise?’ The reply was, “I adver- 
tise to keep it full.” 


| 
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PRACTICAL PHASES OF MERCHANDISING PRESENTED BY A MASTER OF THE RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


By J. M. Montgomery, Worthington, S. D., read before the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Retail lumbermen are generally found in the class : 


commonly known as “successful business men.’”’ There 
is a happy as well as a logical reason for this observa- 
tion: a business code among lumbermen is_ well estab- 
lished on a high plane and retailers long ago took their 
stand for a square deal all around. No trade is made 
up of a higher type of representative men. Our con- 
vention times are memorable in the exhibition of a spirit 
of goodfellowship rarely witnessed in gatherings of 
business men; but it is at home among neighbors that 
the true secret of success is demonstrated in the ready 
and generous response by lumber dealers to all worthy 
calls for aid of a local nature. 

With this insight into the character of my fellow 
dealers I have often thought: what could be more inter- 
esting than the many sided story of business success 
coming from a retailer whose life has been one of wide 
and varied activities and responsibilities? We all like 
to listen to such tales—the practical doings of men of 
energy and achievement, men who in the face of diffi- 
culty made business where none before existed. We 
younger men with such inspiration are better fitted for 
the day’s work, equipped with business facts that can 
be turned into gold in the shape of enlarged profits for 
the ‘firm, and incidentally serving to brighten our own 
prospects. I trust the suggestion offered by Mr. Saley 
may result in inducing many men of experience to write 
of the golden nuggets of business knowledge gathered 
from the mines of the past. 


Buying. 

It has been my observation that the purchasing depart- 
ment of a retail lumber business is usually most up to 
date and in better shape than any other department. 
I believe, however, that the time has arrived when lum- 
ber dealers can no longer afford to “go it alone” in 
buying supplies but, reading the signs of the times, 
should take steps to establish a bureau through which 
orders for stock might be filed by our retailers and 
placed with manufacturers in bulk, thereby securing 
proper recognition in price on the quantity basis. You 
have probably noticed that most of the mail order houses 
handling building material today are advertising to sell 
identically the same pattern of storm door. We know 


for a fact these same mail order houses contract for the 
entire output of a mill or factory, thereby enabling them 
to practically dictate the price on such a contract. As 
I have said, this is one of the signs of the times. Why 
should not the great body of lumber retailers act as a 
unit in buying? This, it seems to me, is the simple 
method by which retailers in every section can get into 
line to meet competition, and at the same time maintain 
a satisfactory margin of profit. The lumber manufac- 
turers have their associations and their selling agen- 
cies; we too have our association, which is doing an 
excellent work, but principally of an advisory nature. 
I would suggest a new department be established within 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to under- 
take this work, which shall be duly empowered to act 
in the purchasing of carload lots of building material 
upon receipt of proper authority from any member, the 
detailed plans for such movement to be worked out by 
a representative committee appointed for the purpose. 
Selling. 

Legitimate competition between retailers has developed 
salesmanship into an art even in so prosaic a sphere as 
the local lumber yard. A manager of an ordinary yard 
has early learned to be tactful, logical and a keen judge 
of human nature. One of these managers has framed 
the following set of aphorisms for daily reference and 
has found them of good service: 

“Be affable—smile even when it hurts. 

“Be sunny—oil keeps the machine bright and running 
smoothly. 

“Be alert—interest in your customer means his con- 
tinued interest in you and your line. 

“Be active—a good mixer has nine chances to talk 
business to the other fellow’s one. 

“Frankness makes many a customer a friend. 

“If you would be a salesman, not a pirate, study your 
subject, whether it is your customer, your goods or 
yourself.’’ 

You have noticed that the mail order house keeps in 
touch with a patron pretty much all the time; once on 
the mailing list, he receives frequent reminders in 
shape of catalog, special price list or literature of some 
sort. Doesn’t this program offer a pertinent suggestion 
to every wideawake yard manager? 
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Svery yard manager could, if he would, give us a host 
of practical hints—the results of his own experience in 
handling everyday details. In all modesty, let me quote 
a few such: 

Sell for cash if possible. 

Record every cash sale, always giving names of both 
buyer and receiver, also particulars as to items and 
price. This is invaluable as a reference in case of 
exchange or return for credit. 

A sale should be entered “instanter.’’ Far better to 
make a practice of carrying a book for the purpose in 
your pocket than to risk omission or error in charge 
through lapse of memory. 

Number your daily sales; it’s a great help in checking 
up, for the absence of the numbered slip will be detected 
at a glance. 

Figure on a board in pile if you have no figuring pad 
handy, but never do your figuring on lumber loaded out 
to a customer, for reasons many and obvious. 

Make a careful note in his presence of a customer's 
promise to make settlement at a specified time. You 
will find this will render it far easier to collect when 
that date arrives. 

Discounts. 

The amount of business done by mail order houses— 
all on a cash basis—suggests the possibility of largely 
increasing the proportion of cash sales by every retail 
yard. I know of one dealer who, to encourage cash 
business, has adopted the plan of sending quarterly re- 
mittances to each of his cash customers for the amount 
of discount due them; another issues such checks just 
before the holidays; still another sends out credit slips 
redeemable in any merchandise he handles. While these 
details vary, the aim and purpose is of course the same. 

Under the general rule of ‘one price to all’ there is 
really no incentive to the cash buyer. What a storm 
of protest would be raised by retailers should the regular 
ten day discount en purchases be discontinued by the 
wholesalers! I am heartily in favor of granting a dis- 
count on cash sales, but to procure uniformity of method 
in the matter would suggest that action be taken by _the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at this time 
looking toward a general rule which shall be adopted by 
all members as the policy indorsed by this association. 


CO-OPERATION URGED AS A MEANS OF DOING AWAY WITH THE CANCELATION EVIL. 


By M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo., in response to a query as to how to correct the evil. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Editor AmerIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN: There is no question but that the last eighteen 
months have placed the honest manufacturer and the honest 
retailer at a disadvantage in many respects in comparison 
with the unscrupulous and dishonorable. This is true to a 
more or less extent under all conditions, but it has been 
more noticeable during the last eighteen months, and the 
subject has created a great deal of comment. In my 
opinion the present offers an opportunity to remedy many 
of the faults which have existed. 

During the latter part of 1906-many retailers placed their 
orders for red cedar shingles with firms they thought 
reliable. While the orders were accepted, many of them 
were never filled, because of the heavy advance. 

Since the recent decline in yellow pine many retailers 
canceled their orders for no other reason except the decline 
and because they couid duplicate the purchase for less 
money. ‘There were in some instances good and just reasons 
for canceling, and with these no one can find fault, such as 
the demand for the lumber had decreased, they would not 
therefore need the stock they had ordered, or the financial 
flurry would make it impossible for them to pay for all the 


stock ordered, bills they had sold would not be needed etc., 
but there were some unscrupulous retuilers who took advan- 
tage of the situation and canceled only because of price. 

In the first instance, the honest manufacturer had to 
suffer by reason of the unscrupulous; in the second instance 
it was the honest retailer who had to suffer, because the 
honest, straightforward business man who did not cancel 
must necessarily do business in competition with the dis- 
honorable. This is a condition which should not exist. In 
my opinion the best way to overcome this difficulty is for 
the associations to take the matter up, and each association. 
both manufacturers’ and retailers’, to appoint a committee 
to confer with each other and agree upon some basis which 
will be fair and equitable to both parties, and one which 
will protect the interests of both parties. 

While all manufacturers or retailers are not members of 
any association, the influence exerted by such a movement 
would, I believe, raise the standard of our business transac- 
tions. At any rate the retailer or manufacturer would 
know when he did business with any of the members of the 
associations that he was being protected against dishonorable 
acts. 


I think this committee could go even further than to make 
rules to govern the cancelations of orders. They could 
appoint a salaried board, if need be, to be paid by the 
different associations in keeping with the benefits they 
received from the work of the board; to pass upon all com- 
plicated disputes which might arise between members of the 
different associations. 

I understand that the majority of the associations expect 
to adopt some such measures, and I believe your paper could 
do much toward bringing about the inauguration of such 
measures as will insure proper protection to all. 

Some manufacturers and retailers do not deal fairly 
because they do not comprehend what fair dealings are. I 
believe our lumbermen as a whole are broad minded, prob- 
ably more than almost any other one class; at the same time 
we all know there are some who are very narrow, and do not 
deal fairly because they have not been educated as to what 
fair dealings mean. I think that by the codperation I have 
suggested above we will be able to educate many of these 
dealers to an appreciation of their true duty to each other. 

M. B. NELSON, General Sales Manager, 
LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY. 


A SOUTHERNER PAYS HIS RESPECTS IN REPLYING TO “WHAT THE PEOPLE OWE THE RAILROADS.” 


By W. L. Welford, Memphis, Tenn., before the meeting of the Tight Barrel Cooperage Association at Memphis, January 8. 


The above title for a paper to be read before this con- 
vention was given me by your chairman some two weeks 
ago, and I am glad that he selected this subject, because 
B. F. Yoakum, chairman ef the executive committee of the 
Rock Island-Frisco lines, writes on ‘‘What the People Owe 
the Railroads’ in the current number of a _ well known 
magazine. 

Among other things he says: “In a word, the notion is a 
common and almost universal one among the people that the 
railroads are their enemies, to whom they owe nothing but 
spite and retaliation.” This is an amazing statement. 

I take it that your chairman was not speaking facetiously 
when he selected the subject, but really meant what he said, 
and am sure that not only a majority, but all of the mem- 
bers within my hearing, in their daily dealings with the 
railroads, treat them with far greater consideration, and 
use much less spite and retaliation than the treatment they 
receive at the hands of the railroads warrant, if one is 
justified in returning evil for evil, which in my opinion is 
not the case. 

Mr. Yoakum says: “I take it for granted that the general 
existence of this feeling will not be questioned.” The title 
to this paper did question it two weeks before its publica- 
tion, and I now take issue with Mr. Yoakum again, and 
about the only reason that I can assign for his having 
reached this conclusion is that he realizes the great injustice 
that has been done the public in the past by the railroads 
and naturally expects the people to retaliate. The worst 
enemies of the railroads are their managers.” 

At the outset he says: “We have heard much about what 
the railroads owe the people, but almost nothing about what 
the people owe the railroads.” Mr. Yoakum should have 
said “I” instead of “we,” for I take issue again. I do not 
know what magazines and papers he is in the habit of read- 
ing, or whether his conscience is working again, but I read 


fully a third of the most prominent magazines, and a num- 
ber of newspapers, and have heard a great deal more about 
what the railroads have done for the people than to the 
contrary. 

The most amusing part of Mr. Yoakum’s article—and I 
ussume that he intended being humorous—is what he assigns 
as things that the railroads have done for the people. 

He says that the railroad is built through new territory 
such as the “Great American Desert’ (the nickname for the 
west before it was known) and immediately there is a flood 
of people to settle the country, and the lands increase im- 
mensely in value. This is entirely true, but are not the 
people who settle in this new country, on a miserable new 
road (and all new roads are) with all the discomforts and 
hardships they undergo, raising the crops and creating the 
tonnage for this road to haul at high rates, much more bene- 
factors to the roads than the roads are to the people? 

Another great thing he assigns is the “five hundred thou- 
sand dollars” his system spent last year, which he says was 
for “attractive descriptive and illustrated literature showing 
up the entire territory served by the lines, and for newspaper 
and magazine advertising, all of which produced an enormous 
amount of inquiry (and revenue) and entailed voluminous 
correspondence, resulting in the movement of homeseekers 
and industrial investors.” Most admirable literature, and I 
enjoy it. Pure philanthropy, I suppose—the same brand 
used by this association when our advertisements are put 
in the trade papers to attract customers. 

“During the fiscal year ending June, 1907,’’ he says, “this 
movement, only by its regular bi-monthly homeseekers’ ex- 
cursion trains, amounting to 105,695 persons via the Rock 
Island-Frisco lines. Of this number there were actually 
located upon new homes 35,945 people, comprising 8,365 
families, who took with them 6,507 cars of household goods.” 
Mr. Yoakum does not say, but I assume, that the 8,365 


families paid at least enough fare to cover the cost of trans- 
portation, and that the 6,507 carloads of household goods 
were not hauled free. In other words, it evidently paid his 
road to do this business, as they have not given it up, and 
I am sure that he would not continue the service at a loss. 

He says—and I agree with him—that this created taxable 
wealth to the state, but he fails entirely to call attention 
to what these people will do for his read. I do not doubt 
that the original homeseekers’ tickets bring no revenue to his 
road, and may be a slight loss, just as the trapper loses his 
corn to bate the turkey into the pen; but what he does 
to the turkey when he gets him in his power is not con- 
sidered by the turkey as philanthropy. 

Mr. Homeseeker writes a letter or sends a telegram to 
order goods shipped by Mr. .Yoakum's lines. There is no 
other way to get it. ‘The road gets pay for carrying the 
letter; rent from the telegraph company for stringing poles 
on its right of way; all of the freight if it is sent by 
freight, and about half of the express if it is sent by express. 
Even the magazine which contains this article in which Mr. 
Yoakum tells him what he is-doing for him, pays revenue 
to his road. 

I think the railroad should have the revenue, but the man 
who furnishes the freight is also entitled to as much credit. 

On the contrary, the people have indeed done much for 
the railroads. Just listen: Fully 90 percent of the rights 
of way have been given to the roads, together with millions 
of dollars raised by the issuance of bonds and donated by 
the states to help build these roads. The millions of acres 
of lands which Mr. Yoakum treats so lightly, which were 
given to the roads, sold for more, in many instances, than 
the railroads originally cost. The Union Pacific and Great’ 
Northern in the west and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (Illi- 
nois Central) in the south bear testimony to this. 

This was not all. They were given a free hand to charge 
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what they pleased for freight and passengers, and their 
use of this power is the cause of what he terms “rail- 
ad laws,’ “not one of which were calculated to increase 
‘ilroad earnings or the ease and comfort of railroad opera- 
n, and very many of them radical and unjust.” 
He is mistaken. I have not seen these “five hundred and 
sty laws” of which he speaks, but I am sure that some of 
1eom prohibit rebating favored shippers and free passes to 
»-ysonal friends, and I am sure this will materially increase 
nings if the laws are observed. As to “ease and com- 
‘t of railroad operation,” I do not understand the term, 
bic I am sure that some of these laws are calculated to 
rease the comfort of the traveling public, and none will 
give discomfort to the employees. 
in their report for 1905 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
n tells us that the capitalization of the railroads amounts 
about $14,000,000,000. Unfortunately the system of book- 


— + 


t 


keeping heretofore indulged in by the railroads does not dis- 
close just what proportion of this is water, but, judging 
from the disclosures in the Chicago & Alton investigation, it 


enough to float Uncle Sam’s navy. 
Mr. Yoakum tells us what it now costs to build railroad 
per mile in Texas: 


t 
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And I feel sure that his figures are full. As the right of 
way has been almost invariably given in the past, we will 
eliminate that. The cost of building six years ago, when 
most of the roads had been built, was at least 30 percent 
less, so that we can safely say that the railroads did not 
cost exceeding $40,000 a mile, and, deducting that from 
$66,000, which is about the eost according to the present 
capitalization, we have $26,000 a mile of water that we are 
paying dividends on. The average rate of dividend paid is 
about 5.78 percent, and this is borne out by the market value 
of the stocks on the stock exchanges. 

Mr. Yoakum says in speaking of his road: “If it could 
pay 2 percent above interest on bonded indebtedness the 
management would be satisfied.” If he would buy a wringer 
and squeeze out the water this would be easy. 

The Iron Mountain, according to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, paid 10 percent on common 
stock and 44% percent on bonded indebtedness, or on both at 
the rate of about 5.49 percent, and they are capitalized at 
about $60,000 a mile. Their average earnings a ton a 
mile were .774 mills, and the general average of all the 
roads was .766 mills. This road operates in part of the 
same territory that the Rock Island-Frisco lines occupy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission says: “It is a note- 
worthy fact that the increase in gross earnings from opera- 
tion for the year under review (1905) is more than twice 
as great as the increase in operating expenses.”’ And: “The 
bookkeeping surplus—that is to say, the amount carried from 
the income account to the balance sheet, as the result of 
the year’s operations—was $88,043,490, being an increase of 
$32,314,159 as compared with the previous year. This steady, 
constant surplus from operations since 1898 is evidence of 


the continued prosperity which attends operations of rail- 
way property.” 

As Mr. Yoakum takes occasion to lay stress on the benefits 
the railroads derive from the Hepburn act, which increased 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, he surely 
cannot take issue with what they have to say, and if there 
has been any decrease in freight rates since 1905 I am not 
aware of it, but on the contrary can cite several raises. The 
elimination of the pass has more than offset the decrease in 
passenger rates. 

It is interesting to note the division of tonnage as re- 
ported. Over 50 percent is the product of mines, and next 
to this come manufacturers, with over 13 percent. The 
others follow thus: Forest products, over 11 percent; agri- 
culture, 9 percent; merchandise, 4 percent; 
percent, and animal products, 2 percent. 

As fully half of the manufactures comprise products of 
the forests, forest products are really second in importance, 
and yet they are grossly discriminated against. Lumber 
and staves are allowed to lie and rot on the sidetracks while 
the railroads scramble to haul cotton, often at a loss. Cot- 
ton is moved in a few months at great risk, while forest 
products are offered the year round, yet the raitroads use 
their own pleasure in furnishing cars. 

This car shortage is a misnomer. 


miscellaneous, 5 


It is ndthing but bad 


management. Twenty-three miles a day is the average move- 
ment of a freight car. Any ablebodied man can walk that 
far. 


I could give instances of spite and retaliation on the part 
of one of the big railroad systems in this territory that 
would hardly be believed, but as I have already taken up 
too much of your time I will close. 


EVASION OF CONTRACTURAL OBLIGATIONS PRESENTED FROM AN UNBIASED STANDPOINT. 


By R. W. Douglas, Seattle, Wash., presented to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis, January 14. 


This subject is extensive because it affects the shingle and 
lumber industry from the foundations upward. It affects 
the business welfare of everyone identified with the indus- 
try; it affects the morals of the entire trade, and therefore 
it affects the soul of everyone engaged in the shingle and 
lumber industry. The subject has been variously referred to 
and oftenest as “unjust cancelations” or “violation of con- 
tract obligations.” 

I have termed the subject ‘‘The evasion of contract obli- 
gations,’ because that term possibly covers the many and 
various phases of the evil from which the industry is suffer- 
ing and has suffered—the evasion of contract obligation. 

I qualified to become an industrial organizer during the 
nine years I was engaged in selling lumber at wholesale. 
My employers were lumber manufacturers as well as whole- 
One of my employers was also president of two 
railroad companies serving one of the southern states. He 
was also the president of a steamboat line. The details of 
transportation were often discussed in our New York city 
office, where I acted as office manager and metropolitan 
salesman. 

Adjoining our office was that of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company. We fraternized and it was there and then that I 
first had an insight into the so-called mysteries of railroad 
transportation and became aware of its primary importance 
to the business of the country and to the shingle and lum- 
ber business in particular. 

Later and in another large city it was my fate to become 
the secretary of one small railroad corporation and the 
manager of another, and at the same time I was associated 
os director of a large company with the chairman of the 

xecutive committee of one transcontinental railway system, 
ind with the president of another great system having a 
rackage of nearly 3,000 miles. 

During this time my education with respect to the policy 
f various railroad companies was progressing. I saw much 
“ood and much evil in different policies pursued by railroad 
ompanies in their effect on the public and on the shipper, 
ind on the sometimes unfortunate minority stockholders of 
he road at times when the interests of the steering com- 
nittee in control was not the same as that of the stock- 
:olders, 

Later I became the secretary of an eastern lumber organ- 
ization, supported by and working in the interests of all 
three branches of the shingle and lumber industry. The 
organization was in the main supported by retail lumber 
dealers, but the other two branches, wholesaling and manu- 
facturing, were heavily interested and strongly represented. 
Che aim of that organization was to settle honest differ- 
ences between all its members with the least possible fric- 
tion and loss compatible with justice, and to prevent dis- 
honest practices by every proper means. 

It accomplished its purpose in a remarkable degree, and 
I decided in consequence that the only way in which those 
engaged in the three branches of the shingle and lumber in- 
dustry (that is, the retailer, the wholesaler and the mayu- 
facturer), could maintain equitable and just relations was 
to have each retailer, each wholesaler and each manufac- 
turer join some established organization in his branch of 
the industry; then to have each organization act conjointly 
with every other organization in the industry in working 
out the problems involved in their mutual trade relations. 

It is not enough that you yourself continue to comply 
strictly with your contract obligations. It is of equal im- 
portance that you join with the manufacturer, with the 
wholesaler and with each other in an organized attempt to 
eliminate this evil, this evasion of contract obligations. 


salers. 
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Concrete Illustrations. 

Let us consider a specific instance. In a certain section 
are three retail dealers, competitors, each having bought 
three car loads of shingles at a figure of, say, $3.25 a thou- 
sand. In each case the shipper has used due diligence; 
there have been some transit delays, alike in each case. The 
nine cars arrived, three at each yard. In the meantime 
prices have declined. Two of the dealers, however, perform 
their part of the contract obligations without any evasions 
—pay $3.25 a thousand for the shingles, making the pay- 
ment in accordance with the terms of sale. The third 
dealer, although he has fared precisely as the other two 


dealers, evades his contract obligation—unjustly claims a 
reduction on account of low grade, refuses to settle in any 
other way and finally succeeds in obtaining the three car- 
loads containing 750,000 shingles at a reduction of $1 a 
thousand. 

Considering this instance, what an unfair advantage that 
unscrupulous retail dealer has over his two honorable com- 
petitors. His shingle supply is as salable as that of the 
other two dealers, but it has cost him $750 less than it cost 
either of the other two. 

What will such a dealer do with these shingles—sell them 
at the going price or use these shingles (which he has come 
by dishonestly) to take away the regular customers of the 
other two dealers? Will he not cut his prices an aggregate 
of $750 on the shingles or on the lumber sold in connec- 
tion with those shingles? Experience teaches that he will 
often do the latter. 

It is hard enough for the honorable retailer to lose a 
good customer through honest competition; how much 
harder it is to lose him through the competition of a dis- 
honest competitor. 

But perhaps instead of accepting the unjust claim for re- 
duction the shipper has elected to sell the shingles himself 
direct to the consumer at whatever price he can realize 
in the town where the three dealers reside. Unreasoning con- 
sumers will regret for months and perhaps for years after- 
wards that “bargain sale’ and falsely accuse the honest 
dealer, who asked only a fair price, with overcharging him, 
the consumer. Shingle profits in that town have been sacri- 
ficed in such a case for at least an entire season and the 
bad feeling which is engendered between the three retail 
dealers and between the retail dealers and their respective 
customers cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Hazard of Credits. 

Shippers as a rule finance shingle shipments through the 
banks on the Pacific coast. The retail dealer in this way (if 
transportation conditions are as they should be) obtains the 
use of this western money for from four to six weeks at 
least. This credit is an asset of the retail dealer just as 
much as is the cash that he himself put in the business. 

The shipper has obtained this money from the bankers 
on the understanding that the account will be promptly set- 
tled for the full amount and in accordance with the Coast 
terms of sale. These terms of sale are: Freight net cash 
on arrival of car; balance 2 percent discount if paid within 
fifteen days from date of invoice; 1 percent discount if 
paid after fifteen days and before thirty days, or eash with 
no discount after thirty days and before sixty days, all 
time reckoned from the date of invoice. 

This credit for which the shippers in most cases are 
partly or wholly dependent on the bank is to the direct 
benefit of the retail lumber dealer. It is for his interest, 
therefore, that it be continued, but so many shipments have 
been thrown back on the bankers by reason of order can- 
celations, violations of the terms of sale, claims for reduc- 
tion in price and more especially by reason of order cancela- 
tions of shipment after same was well on its way to the 
east that the bankers of the Coast are interesting them- 
selves in this phase of the subject. 

It is not going too far for me to say that if cases of the 
kind referred to should become increasingly numerous the 
time may come when much of,our business can be done only 
on a strict cash basis. While this would inflict much hard- 
ship on the retail dealer it would naturally and to a much 
greater degree inflict hardship upon the shipper. 

Therefore, gentlemen, it is evident to you I am sure that 
a strict compliance with contract obligations is necessary 
and will yield to all of us the greatest advantage in the 
end. It is a good thing that you yourself do not evade your 
order obligations but it is equally necessary that you see to 
it that your neighboring retailer shall not evade his order 
obligations. 

Specific Application to the Shingle Trade. 

There is another phase of the subject upon which I am 
certain that you will also agree with me—the evasion of 
contract obligations by other parties to the contract than 
the retail lumber dealer. I refer to three other parties to 
the contract—the manufacturer, the wholesaler and, last 


but certainly not least, the railroad company. It will help 
our understanding of the subject if we review the condi- 
tions of shingle manufacture and keep in mind that much 
which applies to shingles applies with equal force to lumber. 

The stand of cedar on the Pacific coast is the finest and 
the most extensive in the country. The standing cedar in 
the state of Washington is located almost wholly in that 
part west of the Cascade mountains, extends from British 
Columbia on the north to Oregon on the south. In that sec- 
tion are located 497 shingle mills, having an aggregate 
daily cutting capacity of over 51,000,000 shingles a day. 
Practically all of these mills are located on the two great 
divisions of the so-called Hill railway combine. About 55 
percent of these mills are located on the Northern Pacific 
line and 45 percent on the Great Northern railway line. 
Some of these mills, but not many, have opportunities for 
water as well as rail shipment. 

These mills are classified in several ways. One group 
may be called open water mills or Sound mills. The owners 
of these mills usually buy their logs in the open market. 
The other group is known as interior mills; its log sup ‘y is 
usually obtained direct from the standing timber owned or 
controlled by the mill owners themselves. In another group: 
ing we have what are called combination mills and straight 
shingle mills. The combination mill is one wherein shingles 
and lumber are produced under the same roof practically 
and where as a rule a certain portion of the lumber logged 
is converted into shingles. The straight shingle mill is one 
wherein shingles are the only product. 

Logs received at the mill are cut into shingle lengths or 
shingle blocks by a drag saw, after which the blocks are 
split into sections of a size convenient for handling in the 
shingle machines. Logs in many cases are split and cut in 
the woods into what is known as shingle bolts. At the mill 
these bolts are cut by circle saws into shingle blocks. Gen- 
erally speaking there are five classes of shingle machines, 
and mills are known by the kind of shingle machines with 
which they are equipped. Therefore we have 10-block, 
double block, single block, hand and upright mills. 

A Diversion to Manufacture. 

After shingles have been cut on any horizontal machine 
they are passed to a lower depth, where little splitting saws 
are operated to cut out defects and to make square edges 
on the shingles. The knot saws are being replaced to a 
great extent by what is known as clippers, the shingle being 
laid flat on a springboard and then pressed downward to 
the saw. After passing the knot saws or the clippers shin- 
gles are brought to the lower floor, where they are packed 
in the bunches with which you are familiar. 

The speed at which the shingles are produced keeps every 
workman, or shingle weaver as he is called, working at a 
very high tension. Packers, for example, are obliged to 
pack from 30,000 to 50,000 shingles a day, or from 120 to 
200 bundles. Some exceptionally fast packers have packed 
at the rate of 75,000 a day, or at the remarkable rate of 
nearly a bunch every two minutes. 

Shingle saws run off a little at times and some missawn 
or defective shingles drop into the packer’s bin; when this 
happens, and especially of a dark afternoon or toward even- 
ing, a percentage of defective shingles find their way 
through the dry kiln and into the cars. A proprietor or 
foreman cannot be in three or four places at once, so he is 
largely dependent on the workmen. 

There have been no uniform grading rules in use at the 
mills for several years at least, and the entire industry has 
therefore labored under a disadvantage. ‘There have, more- 
over, been no accepted grading rules for the guidance of the 
eastern trade. The socalled rules which have been sent out 
from time to time and those which have been published in 
some of the lumber trade journals recently have not been 
effective for the last two or three years. Trade custom 
seems to have been the only guide. 

Grading rules have been prepared for temporary use by a 
committee of shingle manufacturers during the present 
month. ‘These rules are to govern manufacturers until 
March 15. 

Prospective Joint Association Action. 


During the last week in February your sister association, 
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the Western States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, will 
hold its annual convention at Tacoma; at the same time the 
Shingle Mills Bureau and the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold their annual meetings at the 
same place. The Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be largely represented at that time and many other 
important manufacturing associations, especially the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the members of which sell the 
bulk of the shingles and much of the lumber to the retail 
trade. A. L. Porter, the secretary of our Western States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, suggested the desir- 
ability of having every important retail lumber organization 
east of New England represented by delegates at Tacoma to 
have a joint convention in which matters of mutual interest 
would be decided upon between the three branches of the 
industry. This in all probability would be the most impor- 
tant general convention the lumbermen ever held. It is 
expected that the attendance will be a record one, and on 
behalf of the Western States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
the Shingle Mills Bureau, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, I respectfully urge on you the de- 
sirability of sending as large a body of delegates as possible 
to the Tacoma convention, and I trust that your association 
will furnish a large number of volunteer visitors. The time 
of the delegates and visitors will be spent in the most profit- 
able manner and all of the coast organizations will unite 
to make your visit a pleasant one. ‘The interim grading 
rules just referred to will be revised at that time with the 
assistance of the retail delegates, after which the rules will 
be finally adopted, to be known as the Joint Official Rules. 
In this way much of the misunderstanding that now exists 
will cease. 
Railway Obstructive Influence. 

By far the most serious difficulty which the manufacturer 
has to face in complying with his contract obligations is the 
failure of the Hill-Harriman railway combines to perform 
their common carrier obligations. The so-called car short- 
ages and the embargoes have enormously reduced the pro- 
ductive capacity of the mills. This capacity in the yearly 
aggregate is possibly 15,000,000,000 shingles. In 1905 the 
freight rate was so high that not more than 10,500,000,000 
shingles could be shipped, and most of those were shipped 
at no profit or even a loss. The failure of the railroad 
companies to perform their obligations in 1906 reduced the 
output of the mills to 7,500,000,000 shingles, and during 
1907 the embargoes and the car shortage still further re- 
duced the cutting capacity of the mills. During last year 
the mills will not have operated to more than 50 percent 
of their cutting capacity. As a result of this limitation of 
supply through the failure of the Hill and Harriman rail- 
way combine to perform their common carrier obligations 
the supply was so greatly limited that the selling price of 
shingles necessarily rose to a very high figure. The high 
selling price of shingles and the fact that the mills were idle 
half the time were reasons why the shingle weavers asked 
for and obtained an advance of from 20 to 40 percent in 
weight. 

The car shortage and the embargo so limited the opera- 
tions of the lumber mills: cutting fir that there became a 
surplus of fir logs in~the market. The loggers therefore 
closed their camps, and as fir and cedar for the great coast 
mills are logged together for the most part the supply of 
cedar logs became very limited and their price rose as high 
as $18 a thousand. This would make the cost of the cedar 








used in one thousand Extra *A* shingles approximately 
$1.80. The charges on an idle mill are at least 20 cents 
a thousand a day; in other words, for every day that a mill 
is idle there must be added at least 20 cents a thousand 
to the shingles made in one day’s run. You will see there- 
fore that owing almost wholly to the failure of the Hill and 
the Harriman railway combines to perform their common 
carrier obligations the cost of shingle manufacture has risen 
enormously. 
Influence of Car Shortage. 

We have had not only these greatly advanced shingle 
costs and greatly advanced selling prices to contend ,with, 
but in addition to that we have had (I should perhaps refer 
particularly to the retail dealer) the bitter disappointment 
of long overdue shingle shipments; another handicap re- 
sulting from the policy of the Hill and the Harriman rail- 
way combine has been unusual restrictions in the routings 
of cars. For example, Northern Pacific shippers for the 
greater part of the year have been receiving an average 
of one-third of their car requirements. When they did 
obtain the fractional part of the car service it was very 
often a car which could not be used to fill any order on 
their books, as the destination of the car was placed within 
very narrow limits by the railroad companies. 

I would not have you understand by this that some manu- 
facturers have not purposely evaded their contract obliga- 
tions. It is a regretable fact that some but not many 
manufacturers deliberately shipped shingles in the order of 
the highest prices rather than in the order of the specified 
time of shipment. It is the practices of such men as these 
that we desire to eliminate. 

The shipper, or perhaps I would better say the whole- 
saler, has in a number of cases been caught between two 
fires after he had bought shingles from the manufacturer 
and sold them to the retail dealer. In a sweeping majority 
of cases the blame should rest on the railroad company, 
but in some cases on the manufacturer. 


Intervention of Market Manipulations. 


One of the manufacturers’ troubles and one of the re- 
tailers’ troubles has been a disposition on the part of a 
few wholesalers to endeavor to make money by market 
manipulation. As an illustration we will imagine the whole- 
sale dealer who has sold 200 or 300 carloads of shingles 
which he does not own. The tendency is for prices to rise 
slightly at the mills, and the wholesaler referred to desires 
to check that tendency. He may, if he has sufficient friends 
to help him, continue to take orders from eastern retailers 
at below the market prices and for some weeks hold those 
orders in his desk, not offering them to the manufacturers 
at any price. 

The retail dealer is thus cut off from placing any more 
orders that are depending on that wholesaler. The manu- 
facturer is cut off from obtaining the orders because the 
wholesaler has created an order famine. This practice, if 
not successful in the first week or two, might be continued 
by the wholesaler until he had 1,000 or more orders which 
he was making no immediate effort to place. It is then a 
question of whether the manufacturer can sell shingles past 
that wholesaler, or through another wholesaler, in which 
event the tendency may be for the market prices to continue 
to rise at the mill. ‘The speculative wholesaler may then 
be obliged to cover his short sales at a great loss or to 
attempt to evade his contract obligations. He may be fertile 
in excuses for his inability to ship. 





Getting Into Action. 


It is evident to all of us, then, that we should take the 
most direct proper means to eliminate the evils of evasion: 
df contract obligations that are practiced to some exteni 
among the three branches of the shingle and lumbe: 
industry. I am therefore submitting for your consideration 
a brief resolution which aims to cover all of the condi 
tions involved in each particular case. I understand that 
Mr. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has a plan which will be in harmony with this resolution, 
and I take the liberty of reading the resolution which, on 
behalf of the shippers and the manufacturers of the Pacific 
coast, I respectfully urge that you introduce and adopt at 
this convention. 

Copy of this resolution has been sent to every retail asso 
ciation with which the lumbermen of the coast are in touch, 


‘ and if you pass this resolution here it is a foregone con- 


clusion that it will be passed by the great majority of 
retail associations and certainly by the Shingle Mills Bureau 
and Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and probably by 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Responsibility of the Railroads. 

And now I come to the worst feature of the lumber in- 
dustry—transportation. The failure of the Hill and the 
Harriman railway combine to perform their common car- 
rier obligations has wrought untold hardship and suffering 
among the manufacturers and the shippers of the Pacific 
coast. It has blighted the prospects of at least two great 
lumbering states. The failure of these railroads to per- 
form their obligations has caused an unprecedented rise in 
the cost of shingles and the price of shingles and has been 
the cause of bitter disappointment and great misunderstand- 
ings between all members of the shingle industry, and it 
has rested heavily on the members of this association, I 
have no doubt. It has added greatly to the cost of shingles 
to the consumer. It is my belief that this failure of the 
Hill and Harriman railway iines to perform their contract 
obligations as common carriers is due to calculation on 
their part, and whether such a failure or such an attempt 
to evade contract obligations on the part of both corpora- 
tions shall be passed in silence or not is for you gentlemen 
who have suffered much by that failure to answer. 

In addition to this failure of the railroad companies to 
perform their common carrier obligations, they have lately 
inflicted a rate advance which has paralyzed the lumber 
industry of the coast. The case has been heard in part 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington 
and final arguments will be heard on March 4. 

And therefore, on behalf of the shingle and lumbermen 
of the coast, I respectfully urge that you pass a resolution 
along the lines following: 

[This resolution is printed elsewhere in the convention 
report. ] 

At the same time I trust that the resolution which is 
to be introduced by some of your members, which suggests 
legislation to the end that the shippers’ cause may be heard 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission before a change 
in rates and other principal transportation conditions be- 
come effective, may be acted upon and that a hearing may 
be had before the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
will be deeply appreciated by the manufacturers and ship- 
pers of the coast if such resolutions can be passed here 
so that I may carry the same on with me to the numerous 
conventions which I am to attend in the next five or six 
weeks. 


POINTS ON ADVERTISING COMPOSED, COMPILED AND COMMON-SENSED BY THE “LUMBER DOCTOR.” 


Py Louis Ott, Jefferson City, Mo., read before the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana at Indianapolis, January 15. 


You can rest assured that I consider it a great honor to 
be invited to address this assembly of intelligent looking 
men or I could never have left my place of business, where 
1 have enough work awaiting me to last the entire year, 
and come all the way over to Indianapolis. 

Have you ever had that grand feeling come over you— 
that feeling that none of us can explain—when you feel 
something running up and down your back that, although it 
does not tickle, makes you feel good? Well, that is exactly 
the way I feel as I stand here now. Many deep questions 
come up in the lumber business from time to time, but one 
that has had me guessing for a couple of months is, “Why 
the lumbermen of your grand state should invite a common, 
ordinary, country boy to travel a thousand miles to address 
such a bright Ict of fellows as you are.” It has always 
been my boast that the lumbermen are the “cream of the 
earth,” and, as far as I have been able to see, the Indiana 
bunch certainly hold up their end of it. 

Now that I have come over here to be with you at this 
convention, I feel that I am one of you and I intend to 
mingle with you and gather some of your splendid ideas, 
and at all times I will be pleased to tell you what littie I 
know of how things are done in the lumber business over in 
our dear old Missouri. 

But to get down to the subjects which have been assigned 
me. I am afraid that by the time I get through with one 
of these subjects it will be time for me to stop in order to 
keep in good standing with you all, so I will begin on the 
subject of ‘Advertising.’ ; 

As a class, retail lumber dealers are about the poorest lot 
of advertisers on earth. Only about one yard in fifteen 
advertises at all, then ten out of a dozen stop with a little 
card crowded into a corner of a newspaper saying, “Buy 
your lumber from John Smith.” 

Advertising. 


There was a time when you did not have to spend money 
for advertising in conducting a retail lumber yard, but try 
to conduct one without advertising now and see how long 
you last. You can hardly turn around without advertising 
in some way or other. Everything you do, from the time 


you get up in the morning until you are asleep at night, is 
considered as an advertisement. The clothes you wear, the 
horses you drive, the way you answer your telephone, every- 
thing you do is weighed and considered. And have you 


ever noticed how different the advertising for a retail lumber 
yard has to be considered from that of almost any other 
business? Well, you can not compare them at all. 

In the first place, the first time you advertise prices of 
lumber you will undo more than you can do over in a very 
long time. Lumbermen are too much alive to allow a com- 
petitor to do this. When they do this over in our state 
the next man invariably advertises prices below cost and the 
ball starts to roll. I have tried all kinds of advertising and 
have found none that did not pay. I would rather give you 
advice that I have followed and have you think some of it 
is foolish than to be like the old signboards at the country 
crossroads—point out the road to travel and not travel it 
myself. 

Free Entertainment. 


One of the first campaigns that I carried out was what I 
called my “free entertainment” campaign. This required 
more nerve than all the rest of them together. I was 
employed by my father to manage a yard for him on a 
salary, and as he did not care to have his name connected 
with a ‘‘one-horse show” scheme and did not think it would 
pay, I ran it in my name and put up the money out of my 
own pocket to conduct it, but after he had seen the result 
he insisted upon my charging it up to the business. Well, 
the first thing I did was to get out a couple of thousand 
circulars, after getting the permission to use the country 
school houses, and announce that I would give a free enter- 
tainment such and such a night at this or that time. About 
5 o’clock I would take my whole force and start out in time 
to get to the school house about fifteen minutes before the 
time for the show. I would receive the people while my 
“gang” was getting things ready and when the time to begin 
came I would welcome them and tell them we had come to 
amuse them and hoped we would succeed. 

We would then give them a couple of selections on the 
graphophone (that successful nuisance being in its infancy 
then), and follow up with about fifty magic lantern views, 
among which would be about eight that advertised our busi- 
ness; then a few more pieces on the graphophone and a few 
stunts by our acrobat; then more pictures and more 
“stunts,” then a couple of songs, and then I would ask if 
they liked to have any part of the program repeated, and 
comply with their wishes. 

Then I worked my “racket,” as they say. Instead of get- 





ting up like the good old country preacher and telling them 
all that we had done for them and ask them to buy their 
ijumber, paint etc. from us, I would get one of their “ring- 
leaders” to come up and push me off the platform and thank 
us for the great entertainment and say that he felt that 
as 1 had thought enough of them to journey away out to 
their school to make them happy, he felt, and they should 
feel, interested enough in me to give us their business when 
they were in the market for building material, or anything 
in our line. That always surprised me into saying many 
good things about that school house and the crowd in it. 
That pleased them, and I then got in the final “ringer,” but 
never did I ask them for business direct. 

I would then bid them good night, and we would drive 
about one mile and eat a good lunch and drink a few bottles 
to wash it down, get in our rig and sing a few songs as we 
drove home, all refreshed and ready for more work the next 
day. 

Candy Campaign. 


The next campaign was my “candy campaign.” This 
certainly was a “sweet one,” they said. In this campaign I 
got a couple of thousands of candy boxes made and filled 
them with good, pure candy. On the one side of them I 
had printed: ‘Tell everybody that Ott & Son sell lumber, 
paint, Ruberoid roofing, Iola cement;’’ on the other: “Ott 
& Son believe that if the little folks do think of them, the 
big folks can not help but think of them.” And then I 
started out with nice, flashy banners on my horses like a 
patent medicine distributer or an _ electro-magnetic tooth 
extractor. On these visits I generally took my wife and 
little girl along with me and many a pleasant day we passed 
together. 

I would go to the country school houses again and pass 
in my card and the teacher would suspend the lessons and 
introduce me. I would make a talk, telling the children how 
I received my education in a country school house, which 
stood upon blocks, and when tke fleas bit the hogs they would 
come and rub their backs against these posts and shake the 
school house so we would all have to stop studying and take 
a good laugh; how our fathers would meet once a year and 
chop down a couple of trees, split them in two, and put legs 
on them and we had to sit on the soft side of those instead 
of the nice, comfortable seats and desks they have nowadays. 
I gave the teacher a paper weight or a pin tray and left a 
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hox of candy and an envelope of circulars for each of the 
s-hool children to take home to their parents. 
Book Slate. 

The next time I made my “book slate campaign.”’ On all 
these trips I always took a supply of signboards and replaced 
those which had been knocked down, and also put an envelope 

circulars at each mail box. On this occasion I got out 

nice red covered six-page slate and on the front was 
printed my “ad”; on the back of it I put “Ott & Son believe 
in the good influence of children. Children have made many 
happy homes happy.” From this text I preached a ser- 
on. Why, I almost convinced myself on these occasions. 
My text came from my heart. Many times I got so eloquent 


the tears would flow. How I did plead with those children 
to be good. On the lower part of the back cover I put “We 
want 2,000 workers and we have come to the public schools 
for them.” We have the 2,000 workers, too. Then there 
are many other “ads” which are good, but I must be more 
brief. 

Newspapers. 

Newspapers are the one medium you must choose if you 
choose only one. They are essential. Space ‘‘ads’’ are good. 
I have a contract with my printer that if a space “ad” of 
mine appears more than twice I do not pay for it. If you 
use space “fads” use plenty of white space too. Space “ads” 
should have something about them to attract attention. At 


the same time, the cut or catch phrase should harmonize 
with the subject to be treated to hold the attention of the 
readers to the purport of the ad until they are interested 
enough in it to catch the peint the advertiser intends to 
make. All ‘“ads’’ nowadays are, or should be, plain state- 
ments of facts. I am particularly partial to locals. I put 
them in regular type in the local news and change them 
cvery duy. No 3td. ever did appear under one of my “ads.” 
They can’t help but read them. There is nothing in this 
line that has the pulling qualities of a “writeup” or indirect 
“ad.” sut you must patronize the newspapers with other 
“ads” in order to get these. They certainly are winners. 
I have one of these appear about every two weeks. 


HEMLOCK, ITS STRUCTURAL VALUE, HISTORY AND POSSIBILITIES PRESENTED BY A MASTER. 


By Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis., presented to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis, January 15. 


During many generations white pine, “king of woods,” 
reigned supreme in this country and in Canada, and had 
the supply been adequate that famous timber would still be 
monarch because of its well known qualities of excellence 
and its general adaptability to most uses except where great 
mechanical strength is required, or hard surface a requisite. 
Lut beginning in the old Pine Tree state, thence moving 
westward to Pennsylvania, New York and so on to Mich- 
ican, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the lumbermen practically 
cleared the land of its most popular and valuable timber ; 
then gave their attention to the less prominent forest 
products. 

The south with its great staple, yellow pine, and the 
l'acifie coast, the home of the fir, came prominently before 
the public long after the splendid white pine of Maine, 
Pennsylvania and New York had been practically exhausted. 

The New England lumberman turned his attention to 
spruce, the Pennsylvania operator to hemlock, and finally 
the Michigan and Wisconsin manufacturers recognized the 
merits of hemlock, because after the last two states named 
had been denuded of their magnificent white pine forests 
there was left on the ground no considerable quantity of 
soft wood other than hemlock, consequently attention was 
extended to that long neglected kind, and it has “come to 
stay” until the supply is exhausted, as was the case with 
white pine. 

When your attention was first directed to hemlock, quite 
naturally you looked up the definition. It is no wonder you 
have avoided it in many instances, because Webster 
(Imperial Dictionary) defines hemlock as: 

1. A Poisonous Plant—Conium Maculatur—of the parsley 
family. It is a tall, erect, branching biennial, found through- 
out Europe and temperate Asia, in waste places, on banks 
and under walls. ‘The poison administered to Socrates is 
suppesed to have been a decoction of it, though others are 
of opinion that the potion was obtained from water-hemlock 
cicuta virosa. 

“Hemlock is a powerful sedative and is used medicinally.” 

2. An American coniferous tree, tsuga or Abies Cana- 
densis, so called from its branches resembling in tenacity 
and position the common hemlock, the hemlock spruce. 
(This sounds less venomous.) 

3. The wood of the hemlock tree. 


Uses of Hemlock. 


Hemlock is an exceedingly useful commodity, being val- 
table mostly on account of its bark, its wood and its juice. 
The bark of hemlock is used most extensively in the tan- 
ning of leather of most known varieties, notably French 
alfskin and oak tanned belting. The paper manufacturer 
vrinds tke wood into chips, preparatory to converting it 
into pulp by the sulphite process, or other method. It is 
linally made into paper such as Manila wrapping, linen 
print ete. The cream of the, timber, however, is sawn into 
lumber, lath and shingles (and incidentally largely into 
lirewood) by that earnest advocate of square dealing—the 
cireumspect and ambitious lumberman. Another feature not 
io be despised is hemlock cider. 

Passing the question of hemlock bark and pulp (the 
tanners and paper manufacturers being well looked after 
by the users of their respective productions), the principal 
product under consideration is hemlock lumber. 

lor many years, as shown by the statistics, hemlock 
lumber and shingles have been extensively used in Pennsy!l- 
vania, New York, parts of Ohio and in the New England 
states, for almost all purposes for which white pine was 
originally used. Later the lumber came into general use in 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, and is today used extensively 
in the western states, particularly in Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and parts of the Dakotas, because it is fast becoming 
recognized as a most excellent wood for frames, sheathing, 
roofing, floor lining, for stables, and especially for corn 
cribs. Hemlock is not the equal of southern pine or western 
lir for use as joists where great strength is required, but it 
is not as hard as the kinds mentioned, and it holds a nail 
equally as well and is about the weight of pine. For resi- 
dences, stables and most wooden structures it is excellent 
lumber, and it is claimed that a building constructed of 
hemlock will remain firm and more substantial than if 
built of peerless white pine. By using 4-inch strips for 
floor lining, firmly nailed to hemlock joists, then covered 
with hardwood or softwood flooring, as the case may be, 
that creaky, wabbly sensation so common in the old fash- 
ioned pine building can be obviated. 


For Outside Finish. 


Very little is known of hemlock as a finishing lumber, 
but to the extent that it can be supplied, clear and select 
hemlock is suitable for outside finish, except porch floors and 
steps, for all parts of interior finish where softwood is 
appropriate; and the grade of No. 1 is a most excellent 
article for barn siding, if used as 4-inch or 6-inch drop 
sidings and provided that all outside finish is well painted, 
as is necessary with all well known woods. For corncribs 
hemlock is perhaps the best wood in existence, because of 
the well known aversion of the family rodentia for that 
sort of diet. It has been asserted that rats and mice when 


separated from the golden corn by a hemlock board are apt 
to avoid the premises as certainly as the tramp spurns a 
sawhorse. 

For sills of a building, with the exception of California 
redwood, there is probably no commercial timber, not chem- 
ically treated, which will remain sound for a great length 
of time unless kept dry and well aired, but for stable floors, 
which are usually subjected to severe usage, hemlock is an 
excellent wood. 

Of hemlock lath little need be said, as it is claimed they 
make a firmer and better wall than pine, and they are 
popular with all but the lather, who naturally prefers to 
nail the softer pine or basswood. 

Hemlock shingles became very popular during the period 
while red cedars were selling around $4 a thousand, but as 
they usually have been made they contained too much shake, 
but with proper care in sawing and grading a most excellent 
shingle can be produced from hemlock. 

Ask a Pennsylvanian if that isn’t true. Unfortunately the 
territory is limited which produces “shakeless hemlock,” 
about as extensively, perhaps, as the region of “limbless 


_balsam,” “leafless oak,’ “pitchless pine’ and “barkless 


birch,” therefore the production of hemlock shingles is 
likely to be limited. 


Letter From a Prominent Eastern Manufacturer. 
——, Dec. 29, 1907. 
—, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Dear Sir: Hemlock lumber has been used in the 
eastern states for studding, rafters, timbers, joists and 
posts, to my knowledge, for more than fifty years. It 
sells in the eastern market readily in competition with 
spruce and North Carolina and Georgia pine, and brings 
as high a price as any of these woods for the purposes 
I have indicated ; indeed, in many instances, we find the 
people prefer hemlock to North Carolina or Georgia pine. 

We are constantly shipping hemlock to New York 
city and New York points where it comes directly in 
competition with spruce and southern pine. It is used 
in large quautities also for sheathing and for roof 
boards. 

It is our practice now, also, to manufacture a con- 
siderable quantity of this lumber into single surfaced 
lumber, in boards, and we also dress and match a large 
quantity of hemlock lumber—all of which finds a ready 
sale. There is no lumber that I know of in the eastern 
market that is better adapted to these purposes than 
those I have indicated. Its lightness in making ship- 
ments is decidedly in its favor when freight charges are 
considered. 

If one will observe, in traveling through the eastern 
states, the number of houses and barns that dre built 
of this material by farmers and by the residents of 
villages and cities it strikes me he will be thoroughly 
convinced of its usefulness and desirability. 

A great deal of prejudice against hemlock has arisen 
heretofore in pine countries and among people who 
have been accustomed to using pine lumber, because it 
is not quite so smooth to handle, or work, as pine; but 
so far as its utility is concerned and its durability in 
such places as I have indicated it is superior to pine, 
especially so far as holding nails is concerned. * * * 

We have sold quite a large quantity of hemlock lumber 
for heavy flooring in 3-inch where heavy floor loads 
were to be carried, and the railroad companies in the 
east use large quantities of hemlock for platforms and 
for plank road crossings. We have manufactured for 
several years past and shipped about 200,000,000 feet of 
hemlock lumber a year. In our Pennsylvania operations 
we produce no other kind of lumber. wnnutiiam 
Extracts from Second Progress Report on the strength of 

Structural Timber issued under date of October 24, 1907, by 
the United States department of agriculture forest service— 
circular 115: 





Western Hemlock. 


“Western hemlock reaches its best development in Wash- 
ington, in the region lying between the summit of the Cas- 
cade mountains and the coast, but it is also found from 
Alaska to central California and as far east as Idaho and 
Montana. The tree, where conditions best favor its develop- 
ment, reaches 4 feet in diameter at the butt and 200 feet 
in hight. The trunk is straight and cylindrical but does 
not readily clear itself of branches. This causes small knots 
in the timber and makes it impossible to-obtain much clear 
lumber except from large trees. 

“The wood of the mature tree is hard, straight and even 
grained and nearly white in color. * * * 

“The wood does not split readily and is light and tough. 
These qualities make it especially suitable for box manufac- 
ture. Knots are rather frequent, often dark brown to almost 
black in color, but usually tight and sound. The regular 
and even structure of the wood and the total absence of 
pitch render it capable of rapid kiln drying at high tem- 
perature without injury. 

“For flooring, molding, paneling and all inside finish 
western hemlock makes a superior lumber, not easily 


scratched, susceptible of a high polish and of excellent wear- 
ing qualities. 

“In point of strength, as shown by the tests, western 
hemlock is suitable for all except the heaviest structures.” 


Hemlock Output of Two States. 

The production of hemlock lumber in Wisconsin and 
Michigan last year, as estimated by Secretary Rhodes of the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, was, by 
the members of the hemlock association, 679,000,000 feet, 
which figures constitute two-thirds of the total output, judg- 
ing from the fact that the membership included nearly all 
of the larger manufacturers. Therefore the production of 
hemlock !umber was in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 
feet. 

From the government report (Forest Service) the total 
amount of all kinds of wood manufactured into pulp by the 
mechanical sulphite and soda processes is 3,661,176 cords, 
of which amount 528,381 cords was hemlock, or about 14 
percent of the total (estimated to equal 264,190,500 feet, 
board measure). Of the hemlock so used Wisconsin produced 
more than one-half, followed by Pennsylvania. The com- 
bined consumption of hemlock in the two states amounts to 
three-fifths of the total amount used. 

From the United States government report of the con- 
sumption of cross ties in 1906, circular No. 124 issued 
November 30, 1907, it appears that there were 2,058,198 
hemlock cross ties bought by the railroads (estimated at 
75,000,000 feet, board measure). This pertains, probably, 
te steam roads only. 

Hemlock has also been ustd recently for paving blocks, 
having first been chemically treated, but probably it will be 
many years before definite results will be known as to the 
lasting qualities of the wood under these circumstances, but 
it is fair to assume it will establish a good record. 

A recent report of the roadmaster of one of the principal 
western railroads contains this statement: 

“The native white oak tie is the best tie we have for 
holding spikes and lasts from eight to ten years. The 
southern white oak is the next best; its life is about seven 
years. The cedar tie is the best soft tie in use—its life is 
from twelve to twenty years. The hemlock tie compares 
favorably with the tamarack and pine. It holds spikes 
better than the cedar without tie plates. The tamarack is 
the next best soft tie produced and in use. As to the com- 
parative value of ties I believe that the hemlock compares 
favorably with all others except cedar.” 


Growing in Favor. 


From the above figures it would seem that hemlock must 
be in favor with a considerable number of consumers. It 
is the only kind of lumber that can be obtained in Wisconsin 
to take the place of the deservedly popular but practically 
extinct white pine—why should it not be largely and com- 
monly used? It is a home product and can be easily and 
promptly obtained, and certainly at a price within the reach 
of all—particularly the farmer. 

Prices may appear high compared with figures which 
existed when hemlock was first introduced, and at which 
time it was sold at about one-half the cost of production, but 
owing to the great expense of logging and handling the 
material the lumber is being sold today at less than actual 
cost in many instances. 

The value of farm products of 1907 has been estimated by 
Secretary Wilson, of the department of agriculture, at 
$7,412,000,000. Bradstreet estimates the wealth of the 
United States at the close of 1907 at $107,000,000,000 in 
round numbers, and the wealth per capita of the citizens 
of the United States at $1,310. It appears reasonable to 
expect that part of the enormous sum can be judiciously 
expended for hemlock lumber. 

The producers of hemlock lumber in Wisconsin and 
Michigan are large consumers of the products of their agri- 
cultural customers, as they buy from them, indirectly in 
some instances, enormous quantities of hay, corn, oats, flour, 
beef and pork, as well as great numbers of horses. Should 
not the farmer practice reciprocity and thus foster mutual 
interests ? 

During March, 1898, at which time a hundred Or more 
lumbermen of the Nebraska association, with their friends, 
participated in an excursion through parts of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and soon after departing from the hospitable city 
of Eau Claire, northward bound, their attention was first 
called to ihe till then unheard of product “hemlock cider.” 
The acceptable beverage was served to the excursionists in 
large glasses, by a score of energetic and exceedingly generous 
attendants, and appeared to be much relished by the ap- 
parentky thirsty travelers, each of whom was provided with 
a souvenir pocket flask of the mysterious concoction. 





A copy of the Bankers’ Guide and Holiday Calendar, 
compiled and published by Sperry & Morgan, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been received. This pamphlet relates 
to the maturity of notes, legal rates of interest and the 
legal holidays in each state. It also gives a chronolog- 
ical list of the fixed holidays and other information of 
value. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MEMPHIS LUMBERMENS’ CLUB. 


Close Election—One Ticket Elects George C. Ehemann, President—Opposition Sweeps All Other Offices—Many Live Matters Considered. 


MeMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 13.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held in the 
assembly room of the Business Men’s Club Saturday 
afternoon. The principal features were the election of 
officers for the ensuing year and the reports of the 
officers who had served for the year just ended. The 
attendance was fairly large, though owing to the bad 
weather and to the absence of a large number of mem- 
bers the number present was only eighty-five out of a 
total active membership of 126. 

-ractically all interest centered in the election of 
officers. The contest for the presidency was one of the 
hottest in the history of the club and this is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the final vote fdr the presi- 
dency. George C. Ehemann, of Bennett & Witte, de- 
feated his opponent, W. B. Morgan, secretary-treasurer 
of the Anderson-Tully Company, by a majority of one 
vote. Mr. Ehemann was, however, the only nominee on 
committee No. 2 that won, every other officer being 
selected from ticket No. 1. By a strange coincidence 
Mr. Morgan, who headed ticket No. 1, was the only 
member on that ticket who lost. The following are 
the other officers: 

First vice president—W. H. Greble, Three States Lumber 
"Eun vice president—C. M. Kellogg, Barksdale-Kellogg 
Lumber Company. 

Secretary-treasurer—John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber 
"eases Ss. C. Major, S. C. Major Lumber Company ; 
Cc. R. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Company; James Thompson, 
James M. Thompson & Co. 
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The newly elected officers will be installed at the next 
regular me eting of the club, two weeks hence, and Presi- 
dent Ehemann will announce the standing committees 
for the year. 

When the result of the election was announced Presi- 
dent Elect Ehemann was called upon for a speech and 
responded in a few words, thanking the club for the 
high honor conferred upon him and assuring those pres- 
ent that with the cordial support of the membership he 
would do everything in his power to advance the interest 
of the club and see that it kept in the forward march 
of progress. Other successful candidates were also called 
upon and responded in a happy vein. Before the result 
was announced all the candidates were asked to say 
something and some of the remarks were full of humor 
and created a great deal of merriment. 

The meeting was called to order by President Burgess 
and shortly thereafter he delivered his address. Secre- 
tary John W. McClure also submitted his annual report, 
while C. D. Hendrickson, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, gave a lengthy report of the work of that 
committee for the year. Aside from the election of 
officers and the hearing of reports the only business 
transacted was the appointment of a committee of five 
to attend the meetings of the legislative council held 
in connection with the union passenger station and to 
use its efforts in behalf of hastening the work of build- 
ing this structure, it being the unanimous opinion of 
the club that work should begin as soon as. possible, be- 
cause present facilities are creditable neither to Mem- 
phis nor to the business men of this city. On this com- 
mittee the following were appointed: F. B. Robert- 
son, chairman; E. E. Goodlander, R. J. Darnell, E. M. 
Ford and C, D. Hendrickson. 

In his address President Burgess expressed his very 
high appreciation of the honor done him in allowing him 
to preside over the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
the last year. He pointed out the rapid growth of the 
organization from an active membership of ninety-seven 
at the beginning of his administration to 126 at the 
close. This does not include the three honorary mem- 
bers. He referred to the fact that seventeen meetings 
were held during the year and that the average of attend- 
ance was forty-four. 

Mr. Burgess referred to the financial crisis which 
overtook the trade in October, resulting in a decided 
falling off in the demand for hardwood lumber and mak- 
ing times rather hard for all members of that trade. 
He expressed great satisfaction, however, over the fact 
that but one member of the club had to suspend busi- 
ness and that this suspension was forced despite the fact 
that the firm involved is entirely solvent. He believes 
the lumbermen of Memphis and the surrounding terri- 
tory to be as strong financially as those in any other 
part of the United States. 

President Burgess recalled the entertainment of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis in 1907; the adoption by the 
club of a permanent button showing the identification of 
members of the largest and most progressive local lum- 
ber organization in the world; the conference of high 
officials of the railroads entering Memphis held at the 
instance of the river and rail committee; the series of 
ball games played between the lumbermen of Memphis 
and those of Nashville, and also the active part taken 
by lumbermen of Memphis in the Deep Waterways Con- 
vention, their contributions having been larger than 
those of any other business interests and their service on 
committees having been active. 

President Burgess quoted from the Forest Service 
showing that should timber be eut as rapidly as for the 
last few years the supply will not last long and declared 
that, as owners of timber, members of the club were 
very short sighted in continuing to manufacture their 
logs into lumber at a period when there is a reduction in 
the price of 10 to 20 percent as compared with the 
figures at which lumber could be sold a few months ago. 
He believed that curtailment of production would make 





money not only for the owner of stumpage but also for 
the wholesaler. He did not think it difficult to foresee 
that 1908 will be a hard year for lumber interests, but 
he believed that there will be a revival of business in 
November and that hardwoods will sell for higher price 
than ever before. 

Mr. Burgess thought the railroads had come in for 
more than their share of trouble in the shape of rate 
legislation of a drastic kind enacted in many states and 
demurrage laws agitated by various bodies for the pro- 
tection of the shipper. He believed that the Lumber- 
men’s Club had acted conservatively in relation to rail- 
road legislation in that it had attempted to conciliate 
rather than harass the transportation companies. He 
did not approve of the legislation adopted by some of 
the southern states and expressed the view that, if the 
railroads were so handicapped as to be unable to furnish 
the necessary equipment, build new trackage, make other 





G. C. EHEMANN, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
President Business Men's Club. 


improvements and pay a dividend to their stockholders, 
not only business interests but every man, woman and 
child would suffer. He thought that the Lumbermen’s 
Club not only had exercised a great influence for the 
betterment of conditions pertaining to its members, but 
had been active and watchful regarding the  in- 
terests of lumbermen at home and abroad. In conelu- 
sion President Burgess congratulated the club upon the 
selection of Mr. MeClure as secretary, commending his 
work highly, and thanked the club again for the hearty 
support that had been given him in administering the 
affairs of the organization. 

Secretary McClure’s report covered the ninth year of 
the existence of the organization, during which time it 
had grown from a membership of twenty-five to 129, and 
during which it had become recognized as one of the 
principal commercial organizations of Memphis and the 
leading local lumber organization in the United States. 
He pointed out that during the year the influence of the 


club had been extended not only in local affairs but in 
matters of national importance to the lumber trade. He 
further cited the fact that the idea of the Lumbermen’s 
Club had been taken up by others and that a number of 
organizations had been formed along similar lines. He 
referred to the friendly spirit prevailing among lum- 
bermen of Memphis and attributed this largely to the 
regular meetings, which had served to bind the members 
of the club into a large family. 

He referred to the fact that this was the first year 
under the new constitution and that the results had 
demonstrated the wisdom of the organization in changing 
its constitution to meet the large activities of the body. 

Secretary McClure recalled the numerous problems 
which confronted the river and rail committee in the 
shape of shortage of cars and lack of adequate railway 
equipment at the beginning of the year. He declared, 
however, that this committee had strongly wielded the 
influence of the club to correct these evils and that it 
had worked faithfully and hard along broad lines, with 
the result that the club had gained a prestige which will 
continue to bring beneficial results to the lumber trade 
of Memphis. In conclusion Mr. McClure thanked the 
officers of the club for their untiring efforts in behalf of 
the organization and said that ‘‘the future possibilities 
of the club for usefulness are almost unlimited and, with 
the oneness of effort and unanimity of spirit which have 
characterized the history of our past, we should be able 
to accomplish anything we undertake.’’ 





TIGHT BARREL STAVE MANUFACTURERS IN 
ANNUAL SESSION. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—Thomas Robertson, of 
Junction City, Ark., was reélected president of the Tight 
Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association at the annual 
meeting which concluded its two days’ session here Sat- 
urday. E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, was reélected 
secretary-treasurer; G. H. Hampton, of Fordyce, Ark., 
was elected vice president, to succeed Frank J. Fuller, 
who retired. 

The meetings were held at the Hotel Gayoso and the 
attendance was the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization. Eighty-eight members were present and all 
who. participated in the meetings took ‘unusual interest 
therein. 

One of the chief topics of discussion was the outlook 
for 1908 and the members took a most optimistic view, 
all looking forward to a prosperous year. They have 
passed through the recent trying times without suffer- 
ing materially and believe that the financial storm is 
over. Most of the members expect an early resumption 
of normal business conditions. 

A committee was appointed to attend the meeting of 
the National Cooperage Association at St. Louis, March 
10, so that close relations may be maintained between 
these two important branches of the cooperage trade. 

Whether or not the association will meet in Memphis 
in July was not decided, but it is probable that this 
will be the case. Most of the members favored holding 
the semiannual as well as the annual meeting in Mem- 
phis because of the central location of this city and the 
large attendance which is usually brought about on this 
account. 

One of the features of the meeting was the delight- 
ful luncheons served at the Hotel Gayoso. 

While it was reported tha, many mills in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and other states represented in 
the membership were closed down, it was stated that 
practically all of these would soon resume operations. 





FAR WEST MANUFACTURERS TO 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—The Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association today made application to the district 
court to disincorporate the old organization. As soon 
as this is done a new incorporation, under the same 
name, but giving greater scope, will be filed. 

Revised bylaws, to meet the extended work of the 
new association as compared with the old, have been 
adopted. At the first meeting of the members of the 
association the following was adopted and is ineor- 
porated as a part of the purpose of the association: 

In event of the failure of either party to a lumber and 
shingle contract to perform any part of his order obligations, 
and on application of either party, the case should be sub- 
mitted for a majority decision of three referees, to be 
selected in the following manner: One through the retail 
lumber dealers’ association, covering the district in which 
the buyer's yard or office is located; the second through 
either the shippers’ or the manufacturers’ organization, cov- 
ering the district in which the seller’s place of business is 
located ; the third to be appointed by two referees previously 
selected. 

A written statement of the findings shall in each case be 
made by the referees and copies shall be sent to the secre- 
taries of each of the organizations through which the 
referees were appointed. 

The refusal of any buyer or seller to submit the differences 
hereinabove referred to such referees shall be made known 
to the members of each and every interested organization. 

It was also decided that these resolutions should be 
placed before the eastern retail trade and associations 
at as early a date as possible and R. W. Douglass is 
en route east to be present at the annual meetings of 
these associations with the view to having them adopt 
the resolutions. 

President Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettle- 
ton, states that under its new incorporation the asso- 
ciation will include not only members of the old asso- 
ciation but all shippers of Pacific coast lumber and 


CO-OPERATE WITH RETAILERS. 


shingles, both jobbers and manufacturers who are mar- 
keting their product to the retail trade. The purpose 
of the association as set forth in the bylaws is“as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1—To codperate with retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciations for the settlement of all disputes relating to grade 
of stock, terms of sale, cancelation and repudiation of orders 
and kindred matters. 

Section 2—To maintain an agent at the Minnesota Trans- 
fer or at any other diverting point. 

Section 38—To protect stockholders of this association 
against unbusinesslike methods of wholesale and retail lum- 
ber dealers and lumber and shingle manufacturers. 

-Seciion 4—To protect retail lumber dealers and lumber 
and shingle manufacturers against unbusinesslike methods of 
stockholders of this association. 

Section 5—To induce uniformity and certainty in the cus- 
toms and usages of the wholesale lumber and shingle trade. 

Section 6—To assist in the settlement of differences be- 
tween stockholders of this association by inducing arbitra- 
tion. 

Section 7—To coéperate with lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers’ associations for the purpose of promoting the gen- 
~eral welfare of the lumber and shingle trade. 

Section 8—To promote a friendly intercourse and better 
understanding among stockholders of this association. 

Section 9—To take-cognizance of and action upon any 
matter which may arise affecting the common interest of 
the stockholders of this association or the general welfare of 
the wholesale lumber and shingle trade. 

Section 10—To carry on a general transfer and storage 
business; to manufacture, buy, sell and ship lumber and 
timber products of every kind and variety; to operate log- 
ging works, saw mills, lumber and shingle mills; to buy, 
lease or otherwise acquire and hold land and timber of all 
kinds necessary or convenient for the carrying on of such 
business, including mill sites, town lots, timber and other 
lands, or to sell, mortgage, convey or encumber the same; 
to buy or build saw mills, logging works, manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, tenements or other structures suitable 
or necessary for the carrying on of any or all of the said 
business, and to buy, sell and deal in all merchandise, equip- 
ment and supplies necessary or convenient in the carrying 
on of any or all of said business. 
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Now that the cancelation question is up for discussion 
.e views of a large number of lumbermen throughout 
ie country have been secured in regard to this unques- 
oned evil and these statements show to what extent 
ders they have booked have been canceled. The returns 
re not complete enough at this time to justify any 
tempt at summarizing their import. The first letters 
ceived go to show that a great many operators have 
‘t been seriously inconvenienced by the cancelation of 
ders. The following excerpts from the replies re- 
ived will prove of interest. In this connection we 
ish to say that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets 
ceedingly that it has not sufficient space to reproduce 
| of the letters in their entirety, feeling it necessary 
give what it considers the salient features of each: 


Two Large Contracts Canceled. 


PirrsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 13.—We have had two large con- 
acts canceled on this account—one contract comprising 
ellow pine construction timber, amounting to some 750,000 
jeet. We had shipped about 20 percent of this order when 

was canceled and we were given a small bonus covering 
our loss in selling the material (which is still unshipped but 
manufactured at the mill) to other parties. 

Tur GERMAIN COMPANY. 


Effect of Decline in Prices. 


DuBugup, Iowa, Jan. 13.—We presume the principal cause 

the trouble is the peculiarity of the human family. ‘There 
re certain characteristics that break out under similar 
onditions at all times and by making proper allowances we 
an get along without too great disappointments when these 
conditions obtain. . 

We had quite a number of orders placed last spring for 
lumber and shingles, largely shingles, when the price ad- 
anced. A few of the western manufacturers filled the 
rders as best they could when they received cars, but as a 
rule the cars were very scarce for orders that were placed 
on low prices. : i 

We are going through a somewhat similar experience 
nearer home. Some of our customers can not see the quality 
of lumber quite so good as they did before the decline in 
prices, while others feel that they ought to be made a credit 
on invoices to correspond with the lowest quotations they 
recently received. 

We see several bright spots in the distance. The clouds 
ire breaking and we would like to appeal to our brethren 
on the south and west coast as well as those located in the 
northwest to take renewed courage and believe that the good 
old ship of state will sail on during 1908 with favorable 
winds and with common sense on our part will yield fair 
returns for the capital invested. 

STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY. 
Cancelations Nominal. 

SAGINAW, Micu., Jan. 13.—We wish to state that as far 
1s our case is concerned the cancélations made with us 
were practically nominal, not sufficient to make any report 
m. S. L. EASTMAN FLOORING COMPANY. 








No Cause for Complaint. 


IIERMANSVILLE, Micu., Jan. 13.—We have had no cause 
for complaint whatever as our trade has been very consid- 
erate and do not believe more than a half dozen orders were 
canceled during the entire year of 1907, and when this was 
done it was not a question of price but because we could 
not make delivery within any reasonable time. 

- WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER COMPANY. 


Would Not Allow Cancelations. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 13.—We do not think we have had 
iver twenty-five orders, all told, canceled after they had 
nee been booked during the entire year of 1907, and prob- 
ably 75 percent of these were canceled during November 
ind December. We made it a rule during the recent flurry 
to decline, excepting under extraordinary circumstances, to 
allow cancelations. We advised our customers that we 
would be very glad and willing to hold up shipment of their 
orders if they desired for a reasonable length of time but 
that we could not consent to canceling them. We found this 
worked out very nicely and as stated I do not think we had 
over twenty-five cancelations during the entire year. As a 
rule during 1907 we had about two months’ business booked 
ahead all the time. KENDALL LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Orders Canceled After Shipment. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—We had but few orders canceled 
last year—not to exceed five. These orders were canceled on 
iccount of our retaining them longer than customers seemed 
io think we should have done; they notified us to cancel, 
which we did. 

Two or three retailers endeavored to cancel orders after 
shipment had been made but we would not permit that to 
be done, our argument being that we had been in business 
for the last thirty-five years and had yet to call upon a 
retailer to increase his prices to us when an advance oc- 
urred. Without exception the dealers saw the point and 
accepted the lumber. We believe that both the manufac- 
turer and the dealer should live up to their contracts re- 
gardless of whether it is for or against him. 

GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER COMPANY. 


Not Businesslike to Cancel. 


CuHIcAGO, Jan. 13.—We have to say in relation to the can- 
celation question that we have not canceled any orders or 
had any canceled on us out of the ordinary run of business. 
We do not think it businesslike to cancel orders on a de- 
clining market and thus far have always taken our medicine. 

RITTENHOUSE & EMBREE COMPANY. 


Orders Filled Promptly. 


MILWAUKER, WIS., Jan. 13.—Orders which we placed with 
wholesalers for our yards were all filled promptly with the 
exception of yellow pine, which of course were somewhat 
delayed during the early part of the season on account of 
shortage of cars and oversupply of orders. We had one car 
of shingles canceled on us by a concern in Tacoma, Wash. 

TIBBITS-CAMERON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Fills Orders Promptly. 


Peoria, ILL., Jan. 13.—We are glad to say that we have 
had very few orders canceled during 1907, not enough 
to figure up the percentage of our total business. We had 
probably less than ten cancelations during the year that we 
could complain of. You understand, of course, that we fill 
our orders more promptly than anyone in the _ business, 
which may have had something to do with the small number 
of cancelations we received. C. D. Benepicr & Co. 


No Trouble Over Cancelations. 


St. PauL, MINN., Jan. 18.—We were lucky. In the rush 
part of the last year we kept close enough up so that no 
one canceled and when that Black Monday came when the 
banks refused to pay out currency, while we had about twenty 
pepe 9 oe cars only two were canceled. These were loaded, 
so we had no trouble over them at all. 

Sk1IBo TIMBER COMPANY. 

















EVASION OF CONTRACTURAL OBLIGATIONS DISCUSSED BY LUMBERMEN. 


Operators Report Widely Varying Experiences—Agreements Should Be Carried Out in Good Faith—Cancelation for Good Reason Not Usually Contested. 


Not Afflicted. - 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Jan. 13.—No cancelations of orders have 
been received by us for the reason that we are situated 
where we can get almost any kind of a car on any day. 
We are located near several large elevators and when cars 
are scarce all over the country we are not afflicted. 

MUELLER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Few Cancelations. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—The number of orders we 
have had canceled would be such a small percentage of the 
amount we have handled that it would hardly be worth 
while mentioning. Cc. A. Smirg LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Orders Canceled. 


WAUSAU, WIs., Jan. 13.—We have had no orders canceled 
on us during the year 1907. We have always loaded out 
our orders within ten days from receipt of them at the lat- 
est, which no doubt accounts for not having any orders 
canceled on us. JACOB MORTENSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Cancelations Accepted. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—On account of the backwardness 
of the season last sprihg we took orders for future delivery 
and a good many of them were canceled later on, all of 
which cancelations we accepted. 

During the latter part of the year we had booked quite 
a number of orders which were to be shipped out at our 
convenience or as soon as possible. A good many of these 
also were canceled, the reasons given in most cases being 
that they could not use the lumber then and we also ac- 
cepted such cancelations, except where a part or all of the 
goods had been made to order. 

We have always held to this idea, that we could not get 
much satisfaction out of making shipments where they were 
not wanted by customers and for that reason would accept 
cancelations, aithough such things as “delayed shipments” 
are hardly known to us, as most of our orders are shipped on 
receipt of or within a few days thereafter. 

LOTHMAN CYPRESS COMPANY. 


Practice Needs Reforming. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—We sincerely trust your efforts 
will meet with some good results in reforming the practice 
of canceling orders. ’ 

We have had but two large orders canceled without cause. 
Outside of this we have not had more than fifteen cars can- 
celed on us during the year. 

We would be pleased to see some good form of order that 
will hold put into effect. We will lend our assistance in 
any way we can. 

INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD UUMBER COMPANY. 


Contracts Should Be Binding. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—During the last twelve months 
we have had one large order for cypress canceled (in De- 
cember) by a local yard, our customers giving as a reason 
that oo has declined in price since the order was 
placed.” 

We find under present conditions that buyers as a general 
rule are inclined to be exacting with regard to grades and 
other particulars, just as manufacturers sometimes disregard 
these matters in filling orders when conditions are reversed. 

It is our conviction that contracts in the lumber business 
should be as binding on both parties as are agreements in 
any or all other lines of business. 

GARETSON-GREASON LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Cancelations. 
MANAWA, WIs., Jan. 13.—We have had no orders canceled 
that were placed with us during the year of 1907. 
LITTLE WOLF RIVER*LUMBER COMPANY. 


Nothing to Complain Of. 

Eau CLAIRE, WIS., Jan. 13.—I am pleased to report that 
the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company had no orders canceled 
last fall on account of a decline in prices, lack of trade 
or anything of that sort, for which reason we have no com- 
plaint to make in that direction. 

DANIEL SHAW LUMBER COMPANY, 
Eugene Shaw, President. 


Decline to Cancel. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Jan. 13.—Since the business depression 
began in October we have had requests from two box com- 
panies to cancel their contracts with us for box lumber. 
We declined to cancel the contracts, as we had: cut the 
lumber for their orders and had it in pile here. They agreed 
to take the lumber later on and one of them has just ad- 
vised us that they will allow us to resume shipments within 
a short time. At no time during the past year were we 
behind in shipments of our country or mixed car trade. 

TABER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Orders Canceled Through Inability to Fill. 
MUSCATINE, Iowa, Jan. 13.—As near as we can recollect we 
did not have to exceed two or three orders canceled with 
us during 1907, and we believe that in each instance the 
orders were canceled through our inability to fill them just 
as the items were ordered. 
SoutH MUSCATINE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Have Not Suffered. 


CLINTON, IowA, Jan. 13.—We have unusual facilities for 
getting out stock promptly and it is seldom that we are 
obliged to hold an order forty-eight hours after receipt of it. 
There were a few orders canceled in November due, we think, 
to the reason that parties wished to curtail their business, 
but with this exception we have never suffered in this 
respect. JOYCE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Require Payment in Advance. 


TomMAH, WIS., Jan. 13.—We have had very few, if any, 
-ancelations. 
“— a rule we do not sell for future delivery. All the 
orders we have accepted for the last three or four years 
have been for immediate shipment. 
Where we have sold ahead to any extent have required 
yrment in advance. 
aii Tue C. A. GooDYEAR LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Complaint to Make. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 13.—We have no complaint to 
make as to cancelations. Our customers have asked us to 
hold back some lumber a little longer and that they would 
take same a little later and we have complied with their 
requests. We imagine, however, that the cause of this is 
practically all the orders we had on our books were from 
customers who have dealt with us for the last thirteen years 
and as the tendency has been upwards right along until now 
and we filled all of our orders, no matter what the advance 
was in the meantime, and they on that an order placed 
with us would be filled, no matter what the advance was, 
that they in turn are treating us the same way. If we had 
refused to fill any order on account of an advance we prob- 
ably would have expected a large amount of cancelations 
and we think it would have served us right. We beg to 
advise that we also had more or less lumber bought from 
various manufacturers but we are ordering it forward just 
the same as though the lumber had advanced in price. In 
this connection we beg to say we think that every mill we 
buy lumber from knows that when we give them an order it 














is bona fide and that we will take the lumber regardless of 
what may happen. In other words, we believe in carrying 
out our contracts both with the mills and with our cus- 
tomers and we think if it were generally understood between 
the mills and customers that this was to be done there 
would be less cancelations and less trouble. 

J. C. TURNER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Cancelations Confined to Box Business. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIS., Jan. 14.—As far as refers to the lum- 
ber business consisting of shipments of general yard stock 
of the retail trade would:state that we had practically no 
cancelations whatsoever. We were able to make prompt 
shipments and had practically no orders canceled. This, 
however, was not true of the box business, as the latter 
part of 1907 brought us a large number of cancelations of 
box orders. Of course, the percentage was small compared 
to our yard business but the number of cancelations for the 
last three months has been very heavy. 

Joun H. KAIser LUMBER COMPANY. 


Loses by Its Liberal Policy. 


MILTON, Pa., Jan. 13.—It would hardly be fair to take 
our product into consideration as compared with lumber rela- 
tive to the cancelation of orders, because as a rule ail tools 
are made after the order is received, and naturally an ac- 
cumulation of orders on hand will meet with more or less 
delay. We have been in the habit of accepting all cancela- 
tion of orders as they reach us, although always attended 
with more or less loss. SAMUEL J. SHIMER & Sons. 


Cancelations No Larger Than Usual. 


CnicaGco, Jan. 14.—So far as our inability or even failure 
to supply goods promptly early in the season is concerned, 
will say that we did not have an order canceled during 1907 
on account of delay in filling same. We had, during the 
entire year of 1907, about 5 percent of our carload orders 
canceled because of parties being able to secure a little 
lower price than at which the order had been placed with 
us, and because we could not see our way clear to meet the 
slightly reduced price, the orders were canceled, and during 
the last three months of 1907 we had a very limited number 
of cars canceled simply because of the financial distress 
and the falling off of demands by the parties who had orders 
placed with wus. Practically all the cancelations we had 
during 1907 were on account of price, but on the whole our 
year’s business was entirely satisfactory. We receive a 
certain amount of cancellations each year for one cause or 
another, and the number of cancelations during 1907 aver- 
aged no greater than any average year. 

JOHN A. GauGER & Co. 


Few Cancelations. 


GADSDEN, ALA., Jan. 13.—We have had very few orders 
canceled within the last six months. In fact, only three or 
four cars nave been canceled, and they were canceled shortly 
after having been placed, hardly giving us time to get the 
orders out. THE KYLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


A Commendatory Word. 


STANLEY, Wis., Jan. 13.—Regarding the much discussed 
question of canceled orders we want to compliment you on 
the efforts you recently have made to correct this evil, and 
hope that you will continue the campaign until both the 
buyer and the seller realize that canceling an order is not 
good business. So far as we are concerned we have prac- 
tically no orders canceled and, therefore, have not been 
hurt by this practice. We understand, however, that some 
of our competitors have suffered because of cancelations and 
knowing that the cyclone may strike us some time we are 
only too glad to do what we can to stop the practice. 

NortH WESTERN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Not Personally Troubled. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 13.—We have scarcely had any 
orders countermanded on us in the last year. We declined 
to ship some orders where the parties did not pay their bills 
promptly. At the same time we are aware of the fact that 
considerable omission in supply and orders has been preva- 
lent during the year 1907 among the lumber trade generally. 

Rosert C. LIPPINcorr. | 


No Cancelations Whatever. 


GiBson, LA., Jan. 18.—We have had no orders canceled on 
us for any cause whatever. 
GIBSON Cypress LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Isolated Cases, for Ge@od Reason. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Jan. 13.—We have no complaints to offer 
in the direction of cancelation of orders during the last six 
months, since our customers took practically all the stock 
we held their orders for except in isolated cases where they 
gave good reasons for wishing the orders canceled and 
promised to favor us with the first new business that they 
expected to place. CLoqvuET LUMBER COMPANY. 


Requests for Delay, but Few Cancelations. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 13.—As far as we can trace we 
only had one car countermanded in 1907 on account of delay 
in shipment. For several reasons this car was held up for 
between four and five months. On the other hand, we have 
not had a great deal of complaint in regard to cancelations 
since the financial flurry, but we have had quite a number of 
cars that our customers have asked us to hold up the ship- 
ments on, as they can not take in the shipment at the 
present time, yet we have only had six or eight cars that 
our customers have asked us to cancel, and several of these 
cars were already in transit when the request came to cancel 
them and we were thereforé unable to comply with the re- 
quests if we had been disposed to do so. 

Arpo, Miss., Jan. 13.—We think the subject of cancela- 
tion is a very important one, as no business can be trans- 
acted satisfactorily where both parties of the contract do 
not make themselves responsible and carry them out. We 
did not suffer so much by cancelation as others, because in 
September and October we declined to book any business 
because we could not make any guarantee as to time of ship- 
ment, and we knew that a contract made with definite ship- 
ments would be unsatisfactory to buyers. The result is 
that we only had about ten carloads canceled, but these 
were orders where it was distinctly provided in the contract 
that shipment was to be dependent on our ability to get cars. 
Some of our orders were delayed as much as sixty days. 
Cancelations were in every case against a legal contract and 
were made in November and December. 

LUMBER-MINERAL COMPANY. 


Carried Few Old Orders. 


McComs City, Miss., Jan. 13.—We did not suffer from 
the cancelation evil as a result of the recession in prices 
that occurred during 1907. It is our policy not to take any 
business very far ahead and we had a fairly good car supply 
during the fall months. 

J. J. Waite LuMBer Company. 


One or Two Cars Refused. 


MEDFORD, WIs., Jan. 13.—We had practically no orders 
eanceled on us and do not recollect of any that we had can- 
celed because we did not have the stock. We had one or 











two cars refused after shipment was made but had no orders 
canceled that were on our books for shipment. 
Meprorp LuMBER COMPANY. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Brief News’ and Announcements of Association Meetings Past and Present. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Announcements of coming association meetings, giving 
dates and places, may be found on page 27. 





ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The board of trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has fixed the dates and 
place of the next annual meeting of that organization 
as respectively March 4 and 5, Washington, D. C. The 
association has made application for the usual reduc- 
tions in railroad rates on the certificate plan, details 
regarding which, and the program, banquet and speak- 
ers will be announced later. 





IOWA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been advised by 
Secretary C. E. Greef, of the Central lowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, of the date and place of the annual 
meeting of that organization. Friday, February 21, 
and Marshalltown, Lowa, have been selected, and prepa- 
rations are said to be under way for what is expected to 
be the largest meeting the organization will have held 
to that date. 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ NEW 
OFFICERS. 

Friday morning, January 10, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN received a telegram announcing the election of 
officers at a meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association, as follows: B. Frank Betts, of 
Charles M. Betts & Co., president, to succeed Robert G. 
Kay; F. S. Underhill, vice president; Horace A. Reeves, 
secretary of the board of directors, and Horace G. 
Hazard, Owen M. Bruner and Franklin A. Smith, jr., 
directors. Wholesalers to the number of thirty-four 
were present. 





—_—_w 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 

From the office of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., has been received advance 
proof of the program for its annual meeting, to be held, 
as previously announced, at the New Denechaud hotel, 
New Orleans, La., January 21 and 22. The program 
reads as follows: 

Convention will be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Registration of delegates in convention room on second 
floor is requested prior to opening of meeting. 

Annual address of president, John L. Kaul. 

Report of secretary, George K. Smith. 

Report of inspection department, Chief Inspector T. J. 
Warren. 

Report of treasurer, A. J. Neimeyer. 

Paper, subject “Association Work Viewed from a Legal 
Standpoint,’ Judge H. M. Garwood, Houston, Texas. 

Paper, subject “Past, Present and Future of Yellow Pine,” 
IF. R. Pierce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper, subject “Recent Investigations in Pine Wood Dis- 
tillation,’” L. F. Hawley, forest service, Washington, D. C. 

Appointment of committees. 

Adjournment. 

Afternoon session, first day, 2:30 p. m. 

General discussion of trade conditions. 

Forenoon session, second day, 10 a. m. 

Reports of committees appointed Tuesday. 

General business. 

Afternoon session, second day, 2:30 p. m. 

teports of committees. 

‘Election of officers for 1908. 

As announced in the LUMBERMAN of January 11 spe- 
cial hotel and railroad rates*have been provided for the 
annual, the attendance at which promises to be repre- 
sented by the entire membership. 








SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Official announcement of the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has been issued from the office of the secretary, 
specifying January 28, 29 and 30 as the dates, the 
Coates house, Kansas City, as headquarters, and the 
meeting hall the New Casino, the delegates as ‘‘ All 
members and their families.’’ 

Especial stress is laid upon the request that dele- 
gates must register at the headquarters in the Coates 
house immediately on arrival. For delegates to the 
convention that hotel has arranged special rates rang- 
ing from $1 and upward a day on the European plan 
and $2.50 and upward on the America plan. On all 
rooms rated on the American plan at $3 a day and up- 
ward a reduction of 50 cents a day will be given. Mem- 
bers are advised to make their reservations as much 
in advance as possible. The announcement also speci- 
fies other hotels which will entertain delegates at rea- 
sonable rates. 

The 2-cent fare being in effect from all territory of 
the association the certificate plan has been abandoned 
by the railroad companies and the present 2-cent rate 
will be in effect practically the same as the old excur- 
sion rate of one and a third fare for the round trip. 

Full detailed information is not given of the pro- 
gram of the convention proper, of which the official 
announcement says: 

There will be four short, snappy sessions, each of which 
will provide something of great interest to all lumbermen. 
The first session will be called promptly at 2 p. m. Tuesday, 
January 28. ‘There will be two sessions on the 29th, called 
promptly at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. respectively. There will 
be one session on January 30 called promptly. at 10 a. m. 
and continuing until final adjournment of the convention. 
oa The committee on business program is perfecting a 
program of even greater interest than that of the last con- 
ventions. Among those who will address you will be Mr. 


Overton Price, of the forest service of the United States 
department of agriculture, in an instructive discourse on 
forestry. Dr. Herman von Schrenk, a supervisor of the 
timber reservation of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railway, will speak on “Some Phases of the Modern Use of 
Lumber.”’ Dr. von Schrenk will illustrate his address with 





interesting lantern views. Hon. Carr W. Taylor, of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., will speak on “The Necessity for a National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Law,” and there will be a general dis- 
cussion on the use and abuse of car service. Nels Darling 
will be on hand with some new stories and will also deliver 
an address on a matter of great interest to the retail lumber 
dealers. Met L. Saley has a subject on association matters 
which will warm things up. C. H. Ketridge (Kit) will be 
with us with a talk on a timely topic. C. J. Flack will show 
through a number of moving pictures how redwood is cut, 
transported to the mills and manufactured. 

Remarks from others prominent in their lines are 
also seheduled and officials of the sister associations 
will take part in the meeting, which will discuss, as 
prominent topics, the mail order question and the can- 
celation of orders. 

A Hoo-Hoo coneatenation is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of January 29, which, judging by a prospectus 
issued by Burt J. Wright, vicegerent snark, is to be 
upon an extensive scale. Extraordinary preparations 
are being made for this concatenation, which all 
eligible are invited to join. Vicegerent Snark Wright 
will receive applications at 1419 Long building, Kan- 
sas City. Headquarters and offices of the vicegerent 
snark during the convention will be in the lobby of the 
Coates house. 

Of the features of entertainment the announcement 
says: 

The Kansas City wholesalers, who for years have royally 
entertained the delegates to our conventions, met on January 
3 and appointed the necessary committees to look after the 
entertainment program. These committees are not prepared 
at this time to announce their plans, but you are assured of 
a very enjoyable time while attending the convention. The 
ladies of our members will be especially provided for, and 
it is very desirable that we have a large attendance of lady 
delegates. They always add tone and grace to our conven- 
tions, and there would be something lacking if there were 
not a liberal attendance of ladies. 

Request is made that the secretary be supplied with 
the names of all members who have died since the last 
annual of the association in order that proper resolu- 
tions of sympathy may be adopted. 

Accompanying the official announcement of the an- 
nual meeting is a membership list of the organization, 
revised and corrected to January 10, 1908. This shows 
accessions to and a healthy growth of the organization 
since the last list was issued. 





THE BIG FAR WESTERN MEETING. 

Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., has issued a notice to the organization’s mem- 
bership forecasting preparations being made for its 
annual meeting, to be held at Tacoma, Wash., February 
27, 28, 29, in connection with which he says: 

From correspondence received from Tacoma we understand 
that in all probability many of the saw mill and sash and 
door factory men of Tacoma will extend special invitations 
to the convention to visit their plants, which will give the 
dealers an opportunity of seeing some very large logs manu- 
factured into lumber. If the weather will permit, in all 
probability the Tacoma people will charter a boat for a 
short trip on the Sound, which will give you a_ splendid 
view of the city, and probably stops will be made at a num- 
ber of the mills on the tide flats. : 

A letter received from Mr. Hill, of Rigby, Ida., states he 
will take up with the Short Line people at once the matter 
of a special Pullman car, and without doubt arrangements 
will be made to have this car leave Pocatello in time to 
be in Tacoma for the first session. He says Mr. Coltman, of 
Idaho Falls, thinks the car can be filled with members from 
that district. ‘ 

The dealers in that section are going to hold a_ special 
meeting of the district association on January 18. Mr. 
Hilliard is now on a trip through Idaho and Utah and will 
be pleased to furnish you with any information with regard 
to the convention, special rates, ete. : 

The prize paper contest is progressing very satisfactorily 
and we hope for a number of most excellent papers, which 
will be printed in pamphlet form and mailed to you on or 
about January 20 for you to vote for first and second best. 

If you have not paid your dues to the Order of Hoo-Hoo 
better remit $1.65 for 1908 to J. H. Baird, scrivenoter, 1007 
First National Bank building, Nashville, Tenn. You will 
then have a credential card returned to you, which will 
admit you to any concatenation. 

With the notice are copies of letters indicating the 
presence at the coming annual of delegates from the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Oregon & 
Washington Manufacturers’ Association and others, with 
other data pertinent to the coming annual, which prom- 
ises to be possibly the most interesting and instructive 
in the history of the organization. 


FEAR AUTHORITIES MAY CLASS ASSOCIATION 

- AS TRUST. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 11.—The meeting at Houston, 
February 8, at which time it is expected the Texas Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will be organized, is 
sausing considerable interest in this city. Most of the 
Beaumont manufacturers are favorable to the organiza- 
tion but many of them fear to enter it as they believe 
the state authorities might class it as a trust and enter 
penalties against them. Three attempts have been made 
to perfect the organization, and it is expected that the 
fourth one will be a success. The plan may be changed 
so as to admit the lumber manufacturers of Louisiana, 
thereby making the organization a Texas-Louisiana Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 








QUARTERLY MEETING OF NEW YORK LUMBER 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The usual quarterly meet- 
ing of the New York Lumber Trade Association was held 
last Friday and a large number of local retailers were 
in attendance, and while only routine matters were con- 
sidered, the meeting was a most interesting one. It has 
been decided by the association to postpone the annual 
banquet from January 30 to February 26. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION. 
(Special telegram to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 14.—At the meeting held 
here today of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association 
the attendance was well representative of the member- 
ship. President H. H. Tift presided. Little special 
business was transacted, that under consideration being 
routine matters principally. 

Reports show that orders for both dimension and 
dressed lumber are scarce, although prices remain about 
as they have been for the last sixty days, excepting 
possibly on the low grades of flooring. Railroad and 
car companies were found to be not strong buyers as 
yet, but with a clearing of the financial conditions an 
improvement in this respect is looked for. 

For the first time in two years or more a surplus of 
flat cars was reported. Empties are being parked at 
terminals. A number of mills of the association are 
still closed down, while others that have been idle for 
some time have begun running this month. 

The sentiment among manufacturers at this meeting 
was much more hopeful than at the meeting which pre- 
ceded it. 





ALL SOUTHERN ORGANIZATION IN PROCESS OF 
FORMATION. 


SAVANNAH, GaA:, Jan. 14.—For the purpose of mutual 
protection; to facilitate general business relations; to 
remedy many existing evils in lumberdom; to create 
closer business relations and to be in a position to take 
a determined hand in all deliberations of organizations 
of a like character in the country, and lastly for the 
purpose of making a determined effort to have Savan- 
nah inspections regarded as final in all northern and 
eastern centers the lumbermen of this city are forming 
an all southern organization which will be known as 
the Southern Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

At a special meeting of the lumber committee of the 
board of trade last Thursday a committee of three 
members were appointed by Chairman H. Granger, to 
meet a like number from Jacksonville and Brunswick 
with a view to establishing ways and means and to com- 
plete ali preliminary arrangements. 

The creation of such an organization would, of course, 
be hailed with general satisfaction by the lumbermen 
of the southeastern section, for by its rules and regula- 
tions many little points of dissatisfaction and disagree- 
ment could be overcome. Practically all the Savannah 
interests are included in the membership prospective 
and it is believed that the Jacksonville and Brunswick 
interests will be glad to come into the organization 
immediately. 





THE NATIONAL TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 


NEw York, Jan. 10.—The trustees of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting 
yesterday at the association headquarters, 66 Broadway, 
which was unusually well attended, and at which consider- 
able business of importance to the membership was con- 
sidered. The five trustees constituting the executive com- 
mittee met on Wednesday afternoon and discussed some 
matters and prepared the business for the trustees. The 
reports covering the general work of the association, its 
bureau of information, legal and collection department, 
and transportation bureau’ showed the work of thos¢ 
branches of the organization to be in excellent condition. 
A number of communications were received from the 
chairmen and members of the various standing commit- 
tees and other matters of importance were considered and 
referred to standing committees for consideration and 
report back to the trustees. It was at this time that 
the trustees decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., March 4 and 5, 1908. The trustees 
present were: 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; C. H. Prescott jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. _B. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y¥.; George I’. Craig, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; J. M. Hastings, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; Freder- 
ick W. Cole, New York city; F. B. Parker, Saginaw, Mich. ; 
R. S. Cohn, Norfolk, Va.; R. W. Higbie, New York city; F. 
R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; N. H. Walcott, Providence, R. I. ; 
C. Walter Betts, Buffalo, N. Y¥.; F. S. Underhill, Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; H. J. Amos, Utica, 
N. Y., and E. F. Perry, secretary. 





ANNUAL OF A NEW JERSEY LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TIO 


NEw York, N. Y., Jan, 14.—The Hudson County Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the association’s offices, 15 Exchange place, Jersey 
City, on last Thursday, and there was a good attendance 
of dealers from the county. A number of routine mat- 
ters were discussed and matters of importance to the 
membership of the organization considered. The election 
of officers resulted in the following: J. D. Baldwin, presi- 
dent; C. G. Meeks, vice president; C. E. Hendrickson, 
treasurer and secretary. The business meeting was fol- 
lowed by a light lunch served in the association rooms. 





SAW MILL MEN ENCOURAGED. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 11.—The next meeting of 
the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, which takes 
place in this city January 14, is indicative of a better 
outlook in business. When the association adjourned 
at its last meeting the members were feeling blue and, 
contrary to custom, no date was fixed for the next meet- 
ing, although the association usually meets monthly. 
At its last meeting it adjourned subject to the call of 
the president. ; 
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PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—The Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association held the most success- 
ful annual meeting since it was organized a dozen years 
avo, at the Union League club last Thursday night. The 
proceedings were attended by John M. Hastings, of Pitts- 
burg, president of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and E. F. Perry, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Both of 
the national officers in addressing the local association 
confined themselves entirely to the confidential business 
ot the association and did not even trespass on the con- 
troversial subject of ‘‘business conditions’’ as affected 
by the recent financial flurry. What they did say in a 
few words was to urge most strongly the cementing of 
the friendship among all wholesalers throughout the 
country for the purpose of defeating antagonistic legis- 
lation, promoting favorable legislation and acting alto- 
gether in such accord with each other that stability 
would be given the trade without endangering the pros- 
perity of the individual, but on the contrary to promote 
individuality. 

Chere were thirty-four members of the association 
(about the entire membership) present before the ban- 
quet was served at 6:30 o’clock. They were: 

3. Franklin Betts, Horace A. Reeves, jr., Edmund Pen- 
nell, William H. Fritz, Samuel H. Shearer, Franklin A. 
Smith, jr., Elbert Smith, Owen M. Bruner, Henry Whelpton, 
Hiarry Field, Thomas B. Hammer, Herbert Hillman, C. J. 
Coppock, J. Elmer Troth, Robert C. Lippincott, Henry C. 
Riley, A. J. Cadwallader, W. M. McCormick, John T. Riley, 
Edwin P. Slocum, Horace G. Hazzard, Fred C. Righter, 
Charles L. Parry, Ralph Souder, George F. Craig, Robert G. 
Kay, Charles E. Betts, R. Wyatt Wistar, Eli B. Hallowell, 
Emil Guenther, Robert B. Wheeler and F. 8. Underhill. 

The association first sat down to a round table where 
an elaborate banquet was served, including wines and 
cigars. Over the banquet Robert G. Kay, the retiring 
president of the association, presided. There were no 
set speeches or toasts, but all had something of interest 
to say, whether it was a story or ‘‘shop talk.’’ It was 
after 10 o’elock before the dinner was ended, and then 
the business session was held. At this meeting trade 
conditions and trade relations were the sole topic of dis- 
cussion, but no definite action was taken on the various 
themes touched upon. After the meeting the board of 
directors met to elect officers. This was about 11 o’clock. 
The following were elected: B. Franklin Betts, of C. M. 
etts & Co., president; E. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Un- 
derhill & Co., vice president; Horace A. Reeves, jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer; members of the board of trustees 
for 3-year terms, Owen M. Bruner, Horace G. Hazzard 
and Franklin M, Smith, jr. 





NEW GRADING LIST GIVES PROMINENCE TO 
OREGON PINE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Preparations for the an- 
nual meeting of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
\lanufacturers’ Association are under way. The meet- 
ing will be held in this city February 15, and will con- 
clude with a dinner. Details will be worked out by a 
committee, to be appointed at the January meeting of 
the association. One of the most important matters to 
come before the meeting will be the election of directors 
who in turn will choose officers for this year. The din- 
ier will be made particularly attractive by addresses 
from good talkers on topics of particular interest, and 
it is understood that trade conditions will be given 
especial attention. 

Under authority of its export committee, the asso- 
‘iation has just issued a list of standard grading rules 
and schedule of prices for export business. The list is 
known as No. A and is dated January 1, 1908. It is 
exceedingly complete and interesting and brings into 
prominence the old name of Oregon pine-for Douglas 
lir. Heretofore that particular lumber has been listed 
as Douglas fir with the words Oregon pine in paren- 
thesis, the new way being exactly the reverse. This 
will prove of great assistance to foreign buyers who 
have become accustomed to the name Oregon pine. The 
new grading rules cover the requirements for foreign 
trade and have been distributed to exporters and im- 
porters. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell has sent out a circular con- 
taining half a dozen valuable and interesting excerpts 
from leading trade publications in the United States, 
the articles touching. upon trade conditions, and par- 
icularly upon the lumber situation. The trend of all 
these is that while conditions in general might have 
i. weakening effect upon the lumber market, manufac- 
turers themselves should not join in the effort to down 
the market and bring about further demoralization. 
[wo editorials from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
among the articles selected. 


STRONG PROGRAM FOR MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 14.—Arrangements for the visit 
of Secretary of War Taft, who speaks before the con- 
vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, February 13, are now complete and show some 
slight changes from those previously announced. Repre- 
sentatives from the local bankers’ association, the De- 
troit bar, the board of commerce and the common coun- 
cil will accompany a delegation from the lumbermen’s 
convention to Grand Rapids, where they will meet Secre- 
tary Taft and escort him to Detroit, arriving at 12:30 
noon. A reception in the Hotel Pontchartrain will be- 
gin immediately after the secretary’s arrival in the hotel, 
lasting until 2 o’clock. Luncheon will then be served 
in Harmonie hall, followed by addresses, Secretary Taft 
to be the principal speaker. 

After the Taft function the delegates to the lumber- 
men’s convention will enjoy a theater party and in the 
evening will board a special train for Chicago, reaching 





there the morning of February 14. A day will be spent 
inspecting some of the big lumber yards and another 
day devoted to the stock yards. The party will reach 
home Monday morning. . 

The cut in price of yellow pine dimension has re- 
sulted in a good deal of stock coming in, but the trade 
in hemlock doesn’t seem to be affected materially as 
yet. ‘Trade, generally, is picking up, local dealers de- 
clare. 

H. H. H. Crapo Smith, head of the lumber firm of 
that name, celebrated his eightieth birthday January 9. 
Many of his friends called during the day to offer con- 
gratulations, and in the evening a small dinner party 
was held. Mrs. Crapo Smith left a few days ago on a 
European tour. 

Albert B. Lowrie and Fred J. Robinson, of the firm 
of Lowrie & Robinson, accompanied by their families, 
leave Sunday for a tour of Mexico. They will prob- 
ably be gone a month. 

Lucian §. Moore, a retired lumber merchant, died in 
his residence in this city Sunday night from heart 
trouble. He was born in Manchester, N. H., sixty-nine 
years ago. When he was 25 years old he came to De- 
troit with his parents and he and his father engaged in 





CYPRESS DEMAND AND CUT. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—Secretary George 
E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has received sufficient data from 
the members to base an estimate upon the ap- 
proximate curtailment for the present month. 
Taking 40,274,000 feet as the normal January 
cut of the mills which are members of the asso- 
ciation, he estimates from reliable figures at hand, 
that the cut for the present month will be only 
13,720,000 feet, a curtailment of 26,507,000 feet, 
or about 66 percent. The curtailment for Decem- 
ber approximated 70 percent, so that there has 
been very slight decrease of curtailment, some- 
thing like 4 percent. With the beginning of 
February the cut will return to something like 
normal proportions, according to present indica- 
tions, and for two very good reasons: First, it 
is fairly apparent that the business revival will 
be sufficiently advanced to warrant it; second, 
the cane grinding season will be .over, releasing 
the labor which, during the suspension of cypress 
mill operations, has found employment in the cane 
fields and mills. Most of the manufacturers are 
keenly solicitous of the welfare of the labor de- 
pendent upon them and will do all that lies in 
their. power to prevent hardship being visited upon 
the mill employees. During December and up to 
this time the sugar planters have been glad to 
get the laborers, so the lumber curtailment in the 
sugar belt has been unaccompanied by any great 
suffering or lack of employment. In one or two 
parishes, however, the grinding season is closing 
this week, and by the end of January there will 
be no further call for extra hands on the sugar 
plantations. Meanwhile the demand for cypress 
is showing a marked improvement, and yester- 
day’s bookings reminded the cypress people of 
old times. The call is well distributed from the 
middle west to the Atlantic coast, and orders for 
both factory and yard stock have been booked. 











the lumber business. In this he continued until his re- 
tirement ten years ago. 

Talk of a lumber ‘‘trust’’ in Detroit received a black 
eye when Public Works Commissioner Harrer opened 
bids for the supplies required by his department this 
year. There were only two bidders, the Detroit Lum- 
ber Company and C. W. Restrick, and prices were be- 
tween $2 and $3 a thousand less than last year. 





BALTIMOREANS EXPECT SUCCESSFUL MEET- 
ING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


BALTIMORE Mb., Jan. 15.—Arrangements are prac- 
tically complete for the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, which is to be held 
at New Orleans January 22. This city, as far as is 
known, will be represented by President John L. Alcock, 
of John L. Alcock & Co.; Secretary E. M. Terry and 
M. S. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., chairman of the 
special committee on transatlantic freight rates, who is 
in Mobile, Ala., looking after the operation of the 
firm’s saw mill, and who will go from there to New 
Orleans; Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald, treasurer 
of the association; W. O. Price and R. E. Wood, of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, will go if business affairs 
can be arranged. The Baltimoreans will leave Sunday 
evening and expect to be joined here by exporters 
from Philadelphia and New York. The journey will 
be via Atlanta, Ga., and on the way the travelers expect 
to be joined by members from Nashville, Memphis and 
other places. They have heard much about the exten- 
sive preparations made for their reeeption in the Quaker 


City and expect to have an enjoyable time, with trips 
to various points of interest, an inspection of the ter- 
minal facilities and, of course, the annual banquet. 
The business will include the election of officers and 
the reading of annual reports. From intimations it 
appears that the statement of President Alcock will 
make a most favorable showiug of the business done by 
members during the last year. He is prepared to re- 
port, it is hinted, that the movement was exceptionally 
large and that prices realized were in the main satis- 
factory. The reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
it is believed, will be equally favorable, that of the 
former dealing in part with the large gain in member- 
ship due to the absorption of the New Orleans Ex- 
porters’ Association and other important accessions, 
Much interest attaches to the report of Chairman Baer, 
of the special committee on transatlantic freight rates, 
which is expected to contain various important recom- 
mendations as to how the association might avert the 
heavy increase in rates announced by several steamship 
companies. This subject has been under investigation 
for several months and divers conferences with steam- 
ship and railroad representatives have been held. The 
committee submitted the demands of the exporters and 
the replies of agents of the transportation lines will 
probably have a place in the report. The association 
was formed in 1900 in this city and has had three presi- 
dents, the late Ernest M. Price, of Price & Hart, New 
York, being the first; William A. Russe, of Russe & 
Burgess, the second, and John L. Alcock the third. 
Richard W. Price has been treasurer since its organi- 
zation. 


OPPOSE PROHIBITIVE FREIGHT RATES FROM 
PACIFIC COAST. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 14.—One of the most important 
matters to be considered by the- Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers, which meets in annual session at the 
Great Southern hotel January 21 and 22, will be the 
increase of freight rates on cargoes of lumber con- 
signed from the Pacific coast. The proposed increase 
amounts to about $60 a car in this section, which, it is 
claimed, is almost prohibitive. In every section lumber 
dealers and associations are taking action opposing the 
proposed increase of rates and the matter will be 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It appears that under the Hepburn law the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no authority over rates until 
they are actually put into effect and for that reason an 
appeal to the commission would be useless. An attempt 
will be made to amend the Hepburn law. 








SHINGLE WEAVERS OPPOSED TO DOING PIECE 


WORE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—During the last week the 
International Shingle Weaver’s Union has been in con- 


vention at Ballard. - The important business transacted 
was the passing of resolutions, commending manufac- 
turers for closing their plants when the market demands 
ceased, and the removal of the headquarters of the union 
from Everett to Seattle. A resolution was also passed 
opposing piece work at the mills and guaranteeing sup- 
port to any local union refusing to handle work on this 
basis. The following officers were elected: President, 
J. G. Brown, Hoquiam; first vice president, J. H. Crane, 
Bellingham; second vice president, Joseph Hulber, Mar- 
inette, Wis.; third vice president, I’. 8. Martin, Eureka, 
Cal.; fourth vice president, B. B. Nagley, Tacoma; fifth 
vice president, W. B. Willis, Hoquiam; secretary-treas- 
urer, Daniel McRea, Marysville. 





FURNITURE EXCHANGE REVIEWS WORK OF 
YEAR. 

CrincINNATI, OnIO, Jan. 15.—The Cincinnati Furniture 
Exchange held its first meeting of the new year Tuesday 
evening, January 14, at Ahlbrand’s café. Retiring Pres- 
ident William J. Sextro called the meeting to order and, 
after routine business was disposed of, Secretary Ernest 
Schneider read his annual report, presenting a resume 
of the year’s work. The pleasures enjoyed during the 
year included a euchre for the ladies, the annual outing 
at Highland ‘Grove, and the annual banquet. The ex- 
change has more members and wider influence than ever 
before in its history. 

Treasurer F. H. Uchtman read his report, showing a 
balance in bank. ‘The auditing committee made its an- 
nual report, and President Sextro retired, introducing 
his successor, J. F. Dietz, who immediately took com- 
mand. 

The resignation of C. B. Hopper, who has moved to 
Cleveland, was accepted. It was decided to hold a ladies’ 
euchre in the near future, the date to be arranged by the 
committee, with full power granted to arrange all de- 
tails. 

President Dietz announced the following for 1908: 
Executive committee—Frank B. Wersel, W. J. Sextro, 
Charles Feuss. Financial committee—Henry Schleuter, N. 
Duchscher, E. Kuhlman. Transportation committee— 
Paul Schirmer, John Wolf, Fred Busse. Delegate to 
Receivers’ and Shippers’ Association—A. G. Steinman. 
Delegate to Industrial Bureau—F. H. Ballman. Dele- 
gates to associated organizations E. Schneider, one 
year; Paul Schirmer, two years; Joseph Scheid, three 
years. 


TRAVELING MEN TO FOREGATHER. 


Secretary Jay L. Peck, of the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, has issued a call for 
the sixteenth annual convention of that organization. It 
will be held in the Casino building, Chicago, February 
12, beginning at 10 a. m. Changes in death benefit, an- 
nual election of officers and other matters of importance 
will be considered at the annual meeting. 
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ARGUMENTS IN. THE CAR STAKE HEARING. 


Railroad Counsel Argue a Car Stake Is Not An ‘“‘Instrumentality’’ Within the Meaning of the New Law— 





—Construe the Law As Giving Interstate Commerce Commission No Added Powers— 


Claim for This Ancient Evil the Sanctification of Custom. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—It is believed that the 
ending of the hearing just had before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the beginning of the end 
of what has become famous as the ‘‘car stake case.’’ 

After some discussion between counsel and the com- 
mission it was decided that each side should be al- 
lowed three hours’ discussion, to begin with Walter 
W. Ross, counsel for the lumber interests, followed by 
the various representatives of the defendant roads 
who might wish to be heard, ending that side with Mr. 
Moot; the complainants’ side to close with Governor 
Stone followed by Mr. Ross. This plan was strictly 
followed. Mr. Ross’ address was given in sub- 
stance in the preceding issue of the LUMBERMAN. In 
response to an inquiry from Commissioner Knapp Mr. 
Ross stated that he thought the commission has the 
right to make an order to the railroads to furnish cars 
of any kind and character, which in its judgment may 
seem to be best. He continued to the effect that it is 
the duty of the carriers to provide cars and other 
facilities for carriage, and it is for this they charge 
a rate. The question arises, can they charge a rate 
for performing a service and then fail in their per- 
‘formance of the service for which the rate was 
charged? He stated it as his opinion that the rail- 
roads can not escape from the provisions of the law, 
and in support of this contention quoted fully from 
various decisions of the courts and of the Supreme 
Court. The law should be either enforced or stricken 
from the statute book. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine when it will exercise its power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, and Congress has but recently acted 
upon the question involved in these two cases. 


Opening for the Defense. 


Mr. Andrews, the first speaker for the railroads, 
stated that the way in which he views the case 
would eliminate from all consideration all lumber 
and forest products except lumber of the dimensions 
which ean not be loaded in the closed car. The suit, 
he claimed, is based on the allegation that the car- 
riers fail to provide suitable cars for the transpor- 
tation of lumber. There is nothing else in the case. 
This is the foundation of their claim. This can be 
true of only that lumber which physically can not be 
put into closed cars. He did not care whether ship- 
pers now load lumber on open cars that could be 
loaded into box cars; that is their business. But this 
requirement can apply only to a certain class of lum- 
ber. This is not a case that has anything to do with 
shortage of equipment; that is an entirely different 
matter. It may even be that the roads.have not a 
sufficient number of closed cars to accommodate this 
business. The whole case rests upon the charge that 
the railroads have failed and are failing to provide 
themselves with suitable cars in which to ship lum- 
ber. All the forest products can be eliminated from 
the case. And that brings it down to the one kind 
of lumber that can not physically be put into a 
closed or box ¢ar. 

Why the speaker took this position was in order 
that he might be able to make some suggestions to 
the commission which would enable it to view the 
matter in its true inwardness. He wanted an elimi- 
native process; eliminate in the consideration of the 
ease all of the lumber and forest products except 
those which must necessarily be marketed in open 
ears. Another thing to be remembered was _ that 
there is no question of rates in the present case. There 
is no violation of Section 1 of the law so far as the 
rates on lumber are concerned. The commission has 
said ‘‘we will not go into the question of rates 
per se.’’? They are not in this case. So far as this 
record is concerned the case will have to be con- 
sidered and the commission will have to consider that 
the rates per se are not involved. 

There is no violation of Section 2, of Section 3 ete. 
This is not a matter of preferences. All shippers of 
lumber on open ears are required to furnish the nec- 
essary equipment. Dimension stuff does not compete 
with box car lumber. Nor is there any violation of 
Section 12 or 13 so far as the question of rates is 
concerned. In this connection counsel made the state- 
ment that he was sure, from the evidence here sub- 
mitted, that it costs the roads more to furnish open 
than it does to furnish box cars. He also stated that 
the present act is to all intents and purposes sim- 
ilar to what it was before the 1906 amendments. 
Of the added words on which so much stress is made 
in the complaints he stated that in his opinion these 
words were added so as to throw the primary duty 
of providing cars and vehicles on the railroads, and 
these are the instrumentalities of carriage. That 
section is simply declaratory of a common law. At 
common law the ~carrier is required to provide the 
ears and vehicles. It does not help the commission 
in this case one particle. It did not say what kind 
of cars and vehicles the roads shall furnish. It is 
merely a question of whether the railroads have 
fulfilled their common law obligations or not. 





Construing Common Law. 

As, to what is meant by common law, Mr. Andrews 
stated that he takes, and has so argued in his short 
brief, that it is the duty of the carrier to provide it- 
self with cars suitable for the nature of its traffic, 
and that it must provide the best practical cars for 
that service known to the railroad world. It is not 
a requirement of the common law that the carrier 
should be expected to equip its cars with some pat- 
ented devices that may from time to time be forced 
upon its attention. All that is expected is that the 
railroads shall equip with the best known kind and 
description of cars known to them. When it can be 
shown that the railroads have done that it can be 
shown that they have fulfilled the common law as well 
as the statutory law requirements. 

There are in use two general utility cars, the box 
cars and the cars without sides and ends that take 
articles which will not go into the other cars. When 
railroads tender an open car they are tendering the 
best practical car known to the service, and counsel 
defied the complainants to show that they have not 
been offered the best car known to the service. They 


_are given a car that is ‘‘loadworthy,’’ and the best 


that is known to the present state of the art of 
ear building. That is what is meant by the common 
law, unless one should take the view that the car- 
riers are required to equip with all the freak and 
impracticable things the shippers bring in here and 
which are changing every few weeks. That is not 
the law. 
Suitable Equipment and ‘‘Usage.’’ 


Have they shown that there is a better car in use 
today than the one that has been offered to the lum- 
bermen? It will not do to speculate about the mat- 
ter. If the carriers have done this the lumbermen 
have failed to make out their case. To furnish a 
safe car is to furnish one which is free from physical 
defects. To furnish ‘a suitable car is not the same 
thing. There is a distinction between the two words. 
Railroads are required to conform to and keep abreast 
of the times and must equip with the latest and most 
improved buffers, couplers etc. ‘‘When we show that 
we have done this,’’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘‘we show 
that we have furnished the best car known in the 
service. We are not expected to adopt every de- 
vice some fellow may bring in. The car we offer is 
a suitable one.’’ 

The usage has been in force ever since the lum- 
ber business began of the lumber shipper equipping 
the cars with these stakes. It has been a part ot 
the cost to the shipper to load and unload. The stak- 
ing of the car by the shipper has become a part 
of the common law, based upon long established usage 
and custom. This has been a custom for more than 
forty years. The shipper loads the car, he unloads 
the car, and he equips the car with the stakes. 


Limitations of the Commission. 


Counsel stated it as his opinion that the commis- 
sion had not the power to compel the railroads to 
equip directly, nor can it be done by reducing the 
rates. It has been already held that the commission 
has no right to compel the carriers to provide any 
particular class of cars. If it could be conceded that 
this is a question touching the rates, and if the com- 
mission could take that view of the matter, it would 
be necessary for it to determine whether or not the 
rates charged are reasonable and just. It is a ques- 
tion if the present regulation is unjust and unreason- 
able, and if it is what kind of regulation can the 
commission make that will be better for the shippers, 
carriers and consumers? 


Who Should Provide Car Stakes? 


Mr. Andrews stated that the evidence is all to 
the effect that under the present regulations the work 
of staking is done cheaper and more effectively than 
it could be: done in any other way. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that five or six of the great lumber 
shippers of the south testified, against their own in- 
terests, that the stakes did not eost them anything 
more than the labor of putting them in the cars, and 
this was done by the cheapest kind of labor, and 
at a cost of possibly 30 cents a ear. 

He opposed the statement made in the Yellow 
Pine case and in the Tift case, to the effect that it 
costs about $3.50 to stake these cars according to 
the requirements of the Master Car Builders’ rules. 
He said the facts do not sustain these contentions. 
The cost differs materially in different localities, and 
the requirements are different on different roads; while 
the Pennsylvania or some other road may require it 
other roads do not. 

He next touched upon the question of how the ear- 
riers would be expected to do the equipping with these 
stakes. He stated that in many instances the mills 
are miles away from the railroads. If the carrier 
is to do it, where is it to get the men for the purpose, 
and who will pay for the extra cost? The railways 


will not do it. If the commission make such an 01 
der it will merely double and treble the value oi 
the stakes. The consumer will be the one who wil 
have to pay for it in the end. The main question 
is not one of economy. It is now done for practicall; 
nothing. The material used would be otherwise burned 
up. No one will be benefited by such an order, and 
the shipper ought to provide the stakes. 


Construing Precedent Influences. 


In the rate cases in 1905 the carriers lost. They 
have put in a rate on shipments south of the Ohio 
river that the commission compelled them to put in. 
In arriving at that conclusion the commission took 
into consideration the fact that the shipper was com- 
pelled to stake the cars. The rates went down. If the 
costs of transportation are as great now as they were 
in 1905, and if the carriers in the south should now 
be required to equip these cars at a cost of $3.50 a 
car, they have the right to raise their rate $3.50 a 
car. The commission ordered the rates down, and 
down they went; the cost of transportation is as great 
or greater than it was then. ‘‘You have made the 
present rate unreasonably low,’’ said Mr. Andrews; 
‘we will be compelled to again raise the rates, and 
this will be taken out of the consumer.’’ 

Counsel objected to the statement that loads are 
equipped under the M. C. B. rules in the south; ‘‘they 
use saplings or any other thing down there,’’ he said. 
The lumber that costs the most to stake is properly 
the lumber that should be put in box ears; all the 
lumber that they put on open cars requiring eight 
or ten stakes to the car is lumber that more properly 
should be shipped in the box ears, and it has no busi- 
ness whatever on an open car. He made the state- 
ment that if long lumber is loaded on the open cars 
two stakes on each side will hold it there safely dur- 
ing its transportation. This makes the average cost 
of staking much more than it ought to be, because 
such lumber should not be loaded on open ears. Open 
cars should be loaded with only such lumber as ¢an- 
not be gotten into the box cars. 

He reasserted his position to the extent of saying 
that the commission has no power to compel the car- 
riers to make an allowance in the first instance. There 
is nothing in Section 1 that compels the commission 
to fix the allowance. There is no question of allowance 
in this case, he claimed, nor is such a question before 
the commission, but #f the commission should fix an al- 
lowance he was of the opinion that the railroads could 
pay it. 

Platitudes for a Southern Line. 


The next speaker was Mr. Micou, of the firm of Her- 
bert & Micou, for the Seaboard Air Line Company. He 
called attention to the fact that the complaint is to 
the effect that the staking and racking of the lumber, 
in accordance with requirements of the railroads as 
to safety, should be done at the expense of the rail- 
roads. The railroads, he said, admit that this work 
is done at the present time by the shippers and at 
their expense, but it is denied that it is the right 
of the railroads to do the work, or that it works to 
undue and unreasonable prejudices and disadvantages, 
or that it gives to the shippers of other commodities 
undue or unreasonable preferences. He calted atten- 
tion to the fact that his line makes an allowance to 
the shipper of 500 pounds for the staking of the car, 
and that this is as much or even more than could rea- 
sonably have been expected and is really in the na- 
ture of a gratuity. He also furthered the claim ad- 
vanced by Mr. Andrews that shippers in many in. 
stances make requisitions for open cars when they 
could with equal facility use box cars, which would be 
adapted for return loads, which, in the majority of 
cases the flat or gondola cars are not; that these flat 
or gondola cars are chosen because they are cheaper 
to load and can be unloaded in many instances by the 
consignee much cheaper than can the box ear. 

Mr. Micou claimed that the practice of staking by 
the shipper is an old and a reasonable one; it is de- 
nied that it affects the rates on lumber and an order 
to the railroads to equip would be legislation and not 
regulation; that Congress has not delegated any such 
right to the Commission. He called attention to the 
fact that in the event shippers get the order asked for 
and the railroads should fail to equip a cash payment 
should be made by the railroad to the shipper. 


Defining ‘‘Instrumentalities.’’ 


He claimed that the term ‘‘staking’’ is not within 
the term transportation as defined by the act, and that 
the word ‘‘instrumentality’’ as it is used in the act 
does not include stakes or temporary equipment 
adapted to the lumber in transit, but that the staking 
is objectionable or in the way when attempt is made 
to load the same car with some other commodity. No 
matter whether they are the present temporary wooden 
stakes or the proposed steel stakes, counsel still 
claimed that they are a temporary adjunct to the 
shipment of lumber; also that if Congress had in- 
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tended to do so this would have been made plain in 
the act. He took the ground that if an instrumentality 
could be stretched so as to mean the stakes in a car 
of lumber it could with equal readiness be taken to 
include the blocks necessary to hold machinery in 
place during transit, boxes to keep oranges together, 
barrels for other commodities ete. 

Counsel called the attention of the commission to a 
contention made by Governor Stone that every helpful 
agent in the service of transportation is an instru- 
mentality, such as elevation, refrigeration, icing etc. 
In this connection he claimed that if Congress had 
considered these items as being instrumentalities of 
shipment it would have specially mentioned them as 
services in connection with property transported, and 
he claims that Congress never intended that staking 
should be considered as an instrumentality. 

The fact that the complainants fail to ask the com- 
mission to order the adoption of the steel permanent 
stakes he took to mean that they recognize that the 
staking of lumber is a temporary requirement of a 
car and that it can serve no other purpose. He took 
the ground that there is no remedy under Section 1. 

Mr. Micou also made the claim that Section 1 deals 
with the installation of switches, the making of con- 
nections with lateral branches and the furnishing 
of ears for the movemént of traffic to accommodate 
which the switches and connections are required, and 
took the ground that the commission is authorized 
only to enforce the putting in of the switches and con- 
nections and not the furnishing of the cars. 

He. stated that no order could be made on the 
strength of Section 15, as this is not at all a question 
of rates. He claimed that evidence was not before 
the commission to determine who should bear the ex- 
pense of staking as a factor in the reasonableness or 
the unreasonableness of the rates charged. Mr. Ross 
took the matter out of this consideration when he 
took the position that no matter what reduction in 
rates might be made on any road, between any points, 
on lumber, nevertheless the complaint would stand; 
that the commission, by its rulings on the evidence, 
excluded the question of basing the case upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the rate charged 
and that the orders asked for ignore the idea of this 
being a rate case. 


The Powerless Interstate Commission. 


Attention was also called to the fact that others of 
the railroads beside the Seaboard make an allow- 
ance of 500 pounds in the freight for doing the stak- 
ing. He ealled the attention of the commission to 
the fact that it has limitations in the making of 
rates; that it can order a rate down, but that it can- 
not order it up. In fact, he claimed that the pro- 
vision is wholly inapplicable to the case and has not 
the remotest bearing thereon. It entirely relates to 
rate abuses, in fact this is the intention, so he claimed, 
of the entire section 15. He further claimed that the 
commission has no power to make the order asked for 
under any other section of the act. Counsel claimed 
that what is asked for in the complaint is a general 
order against all the roads made defendants to the 
suit, and that such a thing would be impracticable; 
that what would be required would be a special order. 
He claimed further that the case does not proceed 
upon the theory of adjusting the matter on any basis 
ot fairness, because the railroads are asked to furnish 
flat and gondola cars and the stakes, regardless of 
whether it would cost them or the shipper more to 
furnish these stakes, the request being made upon the 
broad ground that it is the railroad’s duty to furnish 
this equipment. 

If it is the railroad’s duty, then the mass of evi- 
dence in the case he claims to be entirely irrelevant, 
and the matter could have gone through upon the 
admission of the defendants that they did not fur- 
nish the stakes. The evidence, as he had already 
claimed, is to the effect that the expense of doing the 
staking as it now rests with the different shippers va- 
ries from nothing up, and in some cases it is claimed 
to be in excess of $5 a car. It would cost the rail- 
roads, even if they used temporary stakes, more in 
every instance to do this staking than it now costs 
the shippers. Counsel at this point also called the at- 
tention of the commission to the fact that much of the 
shipping which is done in flat or gondola cars could 
equally well be done in box cars; that such cars are 
furnished at the request of the shippers and that the 
railroads, except perhaps in times of sudden shortage, 
furnish the shippers with the kind of cars they ask 
for, and that the shippers ask for the cars most suited 
to their own uses and those asked for by their con- 
signees. 

On the staking proposition, so far as permanent 
stakes are concerned, he stated that nothing in the 
shape of a satisfactory permanent stake has yet been 
advanced, and that already one hundred and sixty of 
these permanent stakes are patented. 

Counsel dwelt at some length upon the difficulty of 
determining who should decide the reasonableness of 
the cost of the equipment of the cars, and contended 
that the order asked for would work injustice, as 
there is.the greatest possible variance in the cost of 
such equipping. 

[In the talk of Mr. Micou, Mr. Andrews and several 
others of the defendants there is a covert threat that 
if the commission should make the order asked for the 
railroads will raise their rates.] 


The Customs of Our Daddies. 
One. of the most interesting and enthusiastic of the 
speakers for the railroads was A. W. Houston, of San 


Antonio, Tex. He. claimed that it would not be fair 
to do away with a practice that has existed through- 





out the country for the past forty or fifty years in 
the transportation of lumber. ‘The carrier and the 
shipper have gone along together for all this time, 
They now want to bring about a change. In order to 
induce this change they have introduced photographs 
and other measures. Is there any reason for this 
change? Few lumber mills are situated on the rail- 
roads; some of them are back five, six, eight, ten, 
twelve and even twenty miles from the roads. They 
have either a switch run out or they have a logging 
road which they have built themselves. The lumber 
has been cut off along the lines of the railroads and 
they have gone back into the forests to place their 
mills. For years it has been the practice of the lum- 
berman to have his common hands make these stakes 
and put them into the car. When the cars are brought 
back to the railroad station they inspect them to see 
if they are all right, and if not make what repairs are 
necessary. ‘This work does not cost the shipper practic- 
ally anything. This is done by the common laborer of 
the country. It is the negro laborer in the south 
section who cuts these stakes and drops them in. If 
one were to send a car down there with one of these 
pieces of machinery attached to it the first thing one 
of these negroes would do would be to ‘‘get’’ his 
hand mashed to pieces and then sue the road for dam- 
ages. He does know how to cut a stake, how to drive 
it in, how to load the lumber, and he does it in the 
time and at the expense of the shipper. The railroad 
is not responsible until the car is handed back to it 
by the shipper. When one sends a train of cars out 
into the woods is he to say that the carrier should 
send men out with it to cut the stakes, load the lum- 
ber, drop the stakes into position ete? That would 
cost $3, $4, or perhaps more per car. As it is it is not 
costing anybody anything. There does not seem to be 
any good reason for making any change. There are 
many things, no doubt, that ought to be changed, but 
this is not one that will benefit anyone. 


Points of Immunity. 
Frank C. Bryan, counsel for the Florida East Coast 


* Railway Company, stated that his road was organized 


under the laws of the state of Florida, that it did no 
interstate business in the shipment of lumber, that its 
railroad tracks are located entirely within the boun- 
daries of the state, and that its traffic is exclusively 
local. Nor does it appear that it ever has shipments 
of lumber originating on its line which are intended 
for shipment to other states. 

He called the attention of the commission to the 
fact that the state legislature of Florida already has 
a provision for every railroad company providing for 
the staking of flat cars loaded with lumber and that 
in the case of the shippers over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road when it comes in contact with Florida 
shippers, they have asked that the order be suspended 
and that they be allowed to ship in the old way. 


Radical Railroad Representation. 


Hale Holden, representing the Pacific coast cases 
for the defense, started off by saying that the cases 
were all one so far as the underlying principles were 
concerned, yet each presents different features. He 
claimed that the amended act does not at all enlarge 
or increase the duty of the carriers. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the complainants have asked that 
the carriers shall be ordered to furnish a car properly 
equipped, and that in the absence of such equipment 
they shall pay the shippers for furnishing it. He 
contended that the only reason these complaints have 
been entered is for the purpose of making the rail- 
roads pay a money allowance, and that the cause has 
no other object than that in view. He asserted that 
the carriers cannot put on temporary stakes as they 
are placed in position before the loading is begun; 
they can neither put on the permanent nor the tem- 
porary stakes, and to insist that the railroads should 
do so would only be to increase the cost of the stak- 
ing materially. The issues stated in the complaint are 
only feigned. ‘The very fact that the complainants 
are now bringing in new stakes shows that they have 
nothing practical to offer. It is equally impracticable 
to insist that the carriers must equip with the tem- 
porary stakes. 

Counsel stated that the railroads turn the flat cars 
into the forests to go to the mills, and they come back 
again in two wecks’ time. What do the carriers know 
of what it cost to equip such cars? And how would 
they set about determining what would be a just and 
reasonable compensation for such service? That is 
the only issue, and in bringing the complaint the lum- 
bermen did so knowing that the railroads could not 
equip with the permanent stake. Even the lumbermen 
who are operating their own lines have not seen fit to 
equip their flat cars with a permanent stake. ‘‘The 
question is,’’ said Mr. Holden, ‘‘is there to be an allow- 
ance made for this service? If you have the power 
to right this fearful wrong that the lumbermen say 
exists, I still insist that the situation is best left as it 
is. The position of the lumbermen is that up to this 
time we have not been performing our full duty. We 
have not paid them for the service they have rendered 
in the staking of the cars. If that is true, then it is 
equally just and reasonable that we shall be in a posi- 
tion to increase our rates, but there must be some 
grave and urgent reason before every lumber rate in 
the country should be disturbed. There is no such 
emergency in this case, especially from the region of 
the northwest. In the northwest these stakes, almost 
without exception, are used on dimension stuff, and 
it is absurd to say that the carriers should be made 
to pay for material that would otherwise go to the 
waste pile.’? There is always an accumulation of this 
waste material, and photographs that have been 


shown before the commission bear evidence to this 
fact. This would be a step, Mr. Holden considered, 
far backward and ought not to be thought of at all. 

Mr. Holden quoted from Mr. Beckman’s testimony 
as to the waste that is continually going on in the 
woods, as brought out in that gentleman’s address be- 
fore the Forestry Congress in this city in 1905. He 
also quoted from Col. G. H. Emerson’s remarks on the 
same subject here last month, in which he stated that 
until the last year or two there was 60 percent of 
wastage, and that even at the present time there is not 
less than 40 percent. 

He stated that the effort to find permanent suitable 
equipment had been faithfully discharged on the part 
of the men appointed and it must be acknowledged 
that up to the present time no suitable practicable de- 
vice has been offered. The day may come when the 
American mechanic may solve the problem, but up to 
the present time this has not been done. He con- 
tinued to assert that the real motive was to wrest an 
allowance from the carrier, and that the motive is an 
unworthy one. The whole case rests on this intent. 
The complainants want the carriers to ~pay them a 
substantial sum for an unsubstantial and insignificant 
service, and the evidence all tends to show, in Mr, 
Holden’s estimation, that the demand has no right in 
law and-has no justification in fact. 

Adelbert Moot concluded the arguments for defend- 
ants, followed by Governor Stone for plaintiffs, and 
both made interesting arguments for which space is 
not available in this issue, and they are therefore held 
over until next week. 


CAR COMPANY COMPLAINT. 


Claimed That Unfair Deductions on Lumber Fur- 
nished are Made— Many Concerns Unite in 
Asking Redress—lInteresting Case. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Considerable complaint has 
been made by lumber manufacturers and shippers on 
the north Pacific coast, who have been doing business 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company, of McKees Rocks, 
Pa., during the last year, in the way of furnishing them 
lumber for car construction material. The complaints 
are based principally upon what is alleged to have been 
unfair deductions made by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany because of shipments received not coming up to 
grade. The dissatisfaction culminated in a meeting 
held in the office of E. Walker Foster, of the Foster 
Lumber Company, in the Berling building, Tacoma, 
January 7. Those present at the meeting were E. 
Walker Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma; Frank Leudinghaus, of Leudinghaus_ Bros., 
Dryad; J. H. Somerville, of Somerville Bros., Napavine; 
E. M. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Everett; A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Company, 
Enumclaw; J. J. Jennelle, jr., of the Herron Company, 
Seattle; M. Elias, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle; 
Walter Harvey, attorney, Tacoma. At this meeting 
letters were read from the following concerns, stating 
their experience with the Pressed Steel Car Company: 

H. C. Bolcom Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linton. 

Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett. 

Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Harm & Brown Lumber Company, Tenino. 

Alaska Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. 

Black Lumber Company, Tumwater. 

Columbia River Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Day Lumber Company, Seattle. 

C. K. Spaulding Logging Company, Newberg, Ore. 

Dallas Lumber Company, Dallas, Ore. 

Kerry Mill Company, Seattle. 

Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

St. Johns Lumber Company, St. Johns, Ore. 

Vance Lumber Company, Olympia. 

Wagner & Wilson, Incorporated, Monroe. 

Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks, Ore. 

Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

Central Lumber Company, Napavine. 

The Herron Company, Seattle. 

The meeting was held for the purpose of deciding 
what action should be taken against the Pressed Steel 
Car Company to force it to pay for what is considered 
by the shippers unjust deductions made from invoices 
for car material shipped to them during 1906 and 1907. 
It was stated that the Pressed Steel Car Company had 
bought considerable material during 1906, and that the 
first shipments made to it were satisfactory, but toward 
the end deductions were made which ran from as high 
as $5,000 down to a few hundred dollars. These deduc 
tions, it is alleged, were made by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company without having first informed the shipper of 
the reason for doing so, and after settlement of cars 
had been held up for months. In some cases it is 
claimed manufacturers went personally to McKees Rocks 
or sent representatives there to inspect the shipments, 
but were informed by the car company that the culled 
material had been used together with the rest of the 
shipment, and there was nothing to be inspected. The 
total amount claimed to have been withheld from dif- 
ferent shippers in Oregon and Washington is nearly 
$70,000. 5 

On account of the comparatively few complaining ship- 
pers being represented at the meeting it was decided to 
take no action at that time, but to hold another meeting 
January 21 at the same place to decide on proper 
steps to collect the claims. In the meantime letters 
will be sent to all shippers who have had dealings with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company for the purpose of get- 
ting together all the facts so that concerted action can 
be taken immediately for the meeting January 21, at 
which time a method of action will probably be decided 
upon. 
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ARGUMENTS IN THE CAR STAKE HEARING. 


Railroad Counsel Argue a Car Stake Is Not An “‘Instrumentality” Within the Meaning of the New Law— 
—Construe the Law As Giving Interstate Commerce Commission No Added Powers— 
Ciaim for This Ancient Evil the Sanctification of Custom. ; 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—It is believed that the 
ending of the hearing just had before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the beginning of the end 
of what has become famous as the ‘‘car stake case.’’ 

After some discussion between counsel and the com- 
mission it was decided that each side should be al- 
lowed three hours’ discussion, to begin with Walter 
W. Ross, counsel for the lumber interests, followed by 
the various representatives of the defendant roads 
who might wish to be heard, ending that side with Mr. 
Moot; the complainants’ side to close with Governor 
Stone followed by Mr. Ross. This plan was strictly 
followed. Mr. Ross’ address was given in sub- 
stance in the preceding issue of the LUMBERMAN. In 
response to an inquiry from Commissioner Knapp Mr. 
Ross stated that he thought the commission has the 
right to make an order to the railroads to furnish cars 
of any kind and character, which in its judgment may 
seem to be best. He continued to the effect that it is 
the duty of the carriers to provide cars and other 
facilities for carriage, and it is for this they charge 
a rate. The question arises, can they charge a rate 
for performing a service and then fail in their per- 
formance of the service for which the rate was 
charged? He stated it as his opinion that the rail- 
roads can not escape from the provisions of the law, 
and in support of this contention quoted fully from 
various decisions of the courts and of the Supreme 
Court. The law should be either enforced or stricken 
from the statute book. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine when it will exercise its power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, and Congress has but recently acted 
upon the question involved in these two cases. 


Opening for the Defense. 


Mr. Andrews, the first speaker for the railroads, 
stated that the way in which he views the case 
would eliminate from all consideration all lumber 
and forest products except lumber of the dimensions 
which can not be loaded in the closed car. The suit, 
he claimed, is based on the allegation that the car- 
riers fail to provide suitable cars for the transpor- 
tation of lumber. There is nothing else in the case. 
This is the foundation of their claim. This can be 
true of only that lumber which physically can not be 
put into closed cars. He did not care whether ship- 
pers now load lumber on open ears that could be 
loaded into box cars; that is their business. But this 
requirement can apply only to a certain class of lum- 
ber. This is not a case that has anything to do with 
shortage of equipment; that is an entirely different 
matter. It may even be that the roads.have not a 
sufficient number of closed cars to accommodate this 
business. The whole case rests upon the charge that 
the railroads have failed and are failing to provide 
themselves with suitable cars in which to ship lum- 
ber. All the forest products can be eliminated from 
the case. And that brings it down to the one kind 
of lumber that can not physically be put into a 
closed or box car. : 

Why the speaker took this position was in order 
that he might be able to make some suggestions to 
the commission which would enable it to view the 
matter in its true inwardness. He wanted an elimi- 
native process; eliminate in the consideration of the 
ease all of the lumber and forest products except 
those which must necessarily be marketed in open 
ears. Another thing to be remembered was _ that 
there is no question of rates in the present case. There 
is no violation of Section 1 of the law so far as the 
rates on lumber are concerned. The commission has 
said ‘‘we will not go into the question of rates 
per se.’’ They are not in this case. So far as this 
record is concerned the case will have to be con- 
sidered and the commission will have to consider that 
the rates per se are not involved. 

There is no violation of Section 2, of Section 3 ete. 
This is not a matter of preferences. All shippers of 
lumber on open cars are required to furnish the nec- 
essary equipment. Dimension stuff does not compete 
with box car lumber. Nor is there any violation of 
Section 12 or 13 so far as the question of rates is 
concerned. In this connection counsel made the state- 
ment that he was sure, from the evidence here sub- 
mitted, that it costs the roads more to furnish open 
than it does to furnish box cars. He also stated that 
the present act is to all intents and purposes sim- 
ilar to what it was before the 1906 amendments. 
Of the added words on which so much stress is made 
in the complaints he stated that in his opinion these 
words were added so as to throw the primary duty 
of providing cars and vehicles on the railroads, and 
these are the instrumentalities of carriage. That 
section is simply declaratory of a common law. At 
common law the ~carrier is required to provide the 
cars and vehicles. It does not help the commission 
in this case one particle. It did not say what kind 
of cars and vehicles the roads shall furnish. It is 
merely a question of whether the railroads have 
fulfilled their common law obligations or not. 








Construing Common Law. 


As, to what is meant by common law, Mr. Andrews 
stated that he takes, and has so argued in his short 
brief, that it is the duty of the carrier to provide it- 
self with cars suitable for the nature of its traffic, 
and that it must provide the best practical cars for 
that service known to the railroad world. It is not 
a requirement of the common law that the carrier 
should be expected to equip its cars with some pat- 
ented devices that may from time to time be forced 
upon its attention. All that is expected is that the 
railroads shall equip with the best known kind and 
description of cars known to them. When it can be 
shown that the railroads have done that it can be 
shown that they have fulfilled the common law as well 
as the statutory law requirements. 

There are in use two general utility cars, the box 
ears and the cars without sides and ends that take 
articles which will not go into the other cars. When 
railroads tender an open car they are tendering the 
best practical car known to the ‘service, and counsel 
defied the complainants to show that they have not 
been offered the best car known to the service. They 
are given a car that is ‘‘loadworthy,’’ and the best 
that is known to the present state of the art of 
ear building. That is what is meant by the common 
law, unless one should take the view that the car- 
riers are required to equip with all the freak and 
impracticable things the shippers bring in here and 
which are changing every few weeks. That is not 
the law. 

Suitable Equipment and ‘‘Usage.’’ 


Have they shown that there is a better car in use 
today than the one that has been offered to the lum- 
bermen? It will not do to speculate about the mat- 
ter. If the carriers have done this the lumbermen 
have failed to make out their case. To furnish a 
safe car is to furnish one which is free from physical 
defects. To furnish ‘a suitable car is not the same 
thing. There is a distinction between the two words. 
Railroads are required to conform to and keep abreast 
of the times and must equip with the latest and most 
improved buffers, couplers ete. ‘‘When we show that 
we have done this,’’ said Mr. Andrews, ‘‘we show 
that we have furnished the best car known in the 
service. We are not expected to adopt every de- 
vice some fellow may bring in. The car we offer is 
a suitable one.’’ 

The usage has been in force ever since the lum- 
ber business began of the lumber shipper equipping 
the cars with these stakes. It has been a part of 
the cost to the shipper to load and unload. The stak- 
ing of the car by the shipper has become a part 
of the common law, based upon long established usage 
and custom. This has been a custom for more than 
forty years. The shipper loads the car, he unloads 
the car, and he equips the car with the stakes. 


Limitations of the Commission. 


Counsel stated it as his opinion that the commis- 
sion had not the power to compel the railroads to 
equip directly, nor can it be done by reducing the 
rates. It has been already held that the commission 
has no right to compel the carriers to provide any 
particular class of cars. If it could be conceded that 
this is a question touching the rates, and if the com- 
mission could take that view of the matter, it would 
be necessary for it to determine whether or not the 
rates charged are reasonable and just. It is a ques- 
tion if the present regulation is unjust and unreason- 
able, and if it is what kind of regulation can the 
commission make that will be better for the shippers, 
carriers and consumers? 


Who Should Provide Car Stakes? 


Mr. Andrews stated that the evidence is all to 
the effect that under the present regulations the work 
of staking is done cheaper and more effectively than 
it could be: done in any other way. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that five or six of the great lumber 
shippers of the south testified, against their own in- 
terests, that the stakes did not cost them anything 
more than the labor of putting them in the cars, and 
this was done by the cheapest kind of labor, and 
at a cost of possibly 30 cents a ear. 

He opposed the statement made in the Yellow 
Pine case and in the Tift case, to the effect that it 
costs about $3.50 to stake these cars according to 
the requirements of the Master Car Builders’ rules. 
He said the facts do not sustain these contentions. 
The cost differs materially in different localities, and 
the requirements are different on different roads; while 
the Pennsylvania or some other road may require it 
other roads do not. 

He next touched upon the question of how the ear- 
riers would be expected to do the equipping with these 
stakes. He stated that in many instances the mills 
are miles away from the railroads. If the carrier 
is to do it, where is it to get the men for the purpose, 
and who will pay for the extra cost? The railways 





will not do it. If the commission make such an or- 
der it will merely double and treble the value of 
the stakes. The consumer will be the one who will 
have to pay for it in the end. The main question 
is not one of economy. It is now done for practically 
nothing. The material used would be otherwise burned 
up. No one will be benefited by such an order, and 
the shipper ought to provide the stakes. 


Construing Precedent Influences. 


In the rate cases in 1905 the carriers lost. They 
have put in a rate on shipments south of the Ohio 
river that the commission compelled them to put in. 
In arriving at that conclusion the commission took 
into consideration the fact that the shipper was com- 
pelled to stake the cars. The rates went down. If the 
costs of transportation are as great now as they were 
in 1905, and if the carriers in the south should now 
be required to equip these cars at a cost of $3.50 a 
car, they have the right to raise their rate $3.50 a 
car. The commission ordered the rates down, and 
down they went; the cost of transportation is as great 
or greater than it was then. ‘‘You have made the 
present rate unreasonably low,’’ said Mr. Andrews; 
‘we will be compelled to again raise the rates, and 
this will be taken out of the consumer.’’ 

Counsel objected to the statement that loads are 
equipped under the M. C. B. rules in the south; ‘‘they 
use saplings or any other thing down there,’’ he said. 
The lumber that costs the most to stake is properly 
the lumber that should be put in box cars; all the 
lumber that they put on open cars requiring eight 
or ten stakes to the car is lumber that more properly 
should be shipped in the box cars, and it has no busi- 
ness whatever on an open car. He made the state- 
ment that if long lumber is loaded on the open cars 
two stakes on each side will hold it there safely dur- 
ing its transportation. . This makes the average cost 
of staking much more than it ought to be, because 
such lumber should not be loaded on open ears. Open 
cars should be loaded with only such lumber as can- 
not be gotten into the box cars. 

He reasserted his position to the extent of saying 
that the commission has no power to compel the car- 
riers to make an allowance in the first instance. There 
is nothing in Section 1 that compels the commission 
to fix the allowance. There is no question of allowance 
in this case, he claimed, nor is such a question before 
the commission, but # the commission should fix an al- 
oo he was of the opinion that the railroads could 
pay it. 

Platitudes for a Southern Line. 

The next speaker was Mr. Micou, of the firm of Her- 
bert & Micou, for the Seaboard Air Line Company. He 
called attention to the fact that the complaint is to 
the effect that the staking and racking of the lumber, 
in accordance with requirements of the railroads as 
to safety, should be done at the expense of the rail- 
roads. The railroads, he said, admit that this work 
is done at the present time by the shippers and at 
their expense, but it is denied that it is the right 
of the railroads to do the work, or that it works to 
undue and unreasonable prejudices and disadvantages, 
or that it gives to the shippers of other commodities 
undue or unreasonable preferences. He ecalted atten- 
tion to the fact that his line makes an allowance to 
the shipper of 500 pounds for the staking of the ear, 
and that this is as much or even more than could rea- 
sonably have been expected and is really in the na- 
ture of a gratuity. He also furthered the claim ad- 
vanced by Mr. Andrews that shippers in many in- 
stances make requisitions for open cars when they 
could with equal facility use box cars, which would be 
adapted for return loads, which, in the majority of 
cases the flat or gondola cars are not; that these flat 
or gondola cars are chosen because they are cheaper 
to load and can be unloaded in many instances by the 
consignee much cheaper than can the box ear. 

Mr. Micou claimed that the practice of staking by 
the shipper is an old and a reasonable one; it is de- 
nied that it affects the rates on lumber and an order 
to the railroads to equip would be legislation and not 
regulation; that Congress has not delegated any such 
right to the Commission. He called attention to the 
fact that in the event shippers get the order asked for 
and the railroads should fail to equip a cash payment 
should be made by the railroad to the shipper. 


Defining ‘‘Instrumentalities.’’ 


He claimed that the term ‘‘staking’’ is not within 
the term transportation as defined by the act, and that 
the word ‘‘instrumentality’’ as it is used in the act 
does not include stakes or temporary equipment 
adapted to the lumber in transit, but that the staking 
is objectionable or in the way when attempt is made 
to load the same car with some other commodity. No 
matter whether they are the present temporary wooden 
stakes or the proposed steel stakes, counsel _ still 
claimed that they are a temporary adjunct to the 
shipment of lumber; also that if Congress had in- 
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tended to do so this would have been made plain in 
the act. He took the ground that if an instrumentality 
could be stretched so as to mean the stakes in a car 
of lumber it could with equal readiness be taken to 
include the blocks necessary to hold machinery in 
place during transit, boxes to keep oranges together, 
barrels for other commodities ete. 

Counsel called the attention of the commission to a 
contention made by Governor Stone that every helpful 
agent in the service of transportation is an instru- 
mentality, such as elevation, refrigeration, icing ete. 
In this connection he claimed that if Congress had 
considered these items as being instrumentalities of 
shipment it would have specially mentioned them as 
services in connection with property transported, and 
he claims that Congress never intended that staking 
should be considered as an instrumentality. 

The fact that the complainants fail to ask the com- 
mission to order the adoption of the steel permanent 
stakes he took to mean that they recognize that the 
staking of lumber is a temporary requirement of a 
car and that it can serve no other purpose. He took 
the ground that there is no remedy under Section 1. 

Mr. Micou also made the claim that Section 1 deals 
with the installation of switches, the making of con- 
nections with lateral branches and the furnishing 
of cars for the movement of traffic to accommodate 
which the switches and connections are required, and 
took the ground that the commission is authorized 
only to enforce the putting in of the switches and con- 
nections and not the furnishing of the cars. 

He. stated that no order could be made on the 
strength of Section 15, as this is not at all a question 
of rates. He claimed that evidence was not before 
the commission to determine who should bear the ex- 
pense of staking as a factor in the reasonableness or 
the unreasonableness of the rates charged. Mr. Ross 
took the matter out of this consideration when he 
took the position that no matter what reduction in 
rates might be made on any road, between any points, 
on lumber, nevertheless the complaint would stand; 
that the commission, by its rulings on the evidence, 
excluded the question of basing the case upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the rate charged 
and that the orders asked for ignore the idea of this 
being a rate case. 


The Powerless Interstate Commission. 


Attention was also called to the fact that others of 
the railroads beside the Seaboard make an allow- 
ance of 500 pounds in the freight for doing the stak- 
ing. He ealled the attention of the commission to 
the fact that it has limitations in the making of 
rates; that it can order a rate down, but that it can- 
not order it up. Im fact, he claimed that the pro- 
vision is wholly inapplicable to the case and has not 
the remotest bearing thereon. It entirely relates to 
rate abuses, in fact this is the intention, so he claimed, 
of the entire section 15. He further claimed that the 
commission has no power to make the order asked for 
under any other section of the act. Counsel claimed 
that what is asked for in the complaint is a general 
order against all the roads made defendants to the 
suit, and that such a thing would be impracticable; 
that what would be required would be a special order. 
He claimed further that the case does not proceed 
upon the theory of adjusting the matter on any basis 
ot fairness, because the railroads are asked to furnish 
flat and gondola cars and the stakes, regardless of 
whether it would cost them or the shipper more to 
furnish these stakes, the request being made upon the 
broad ground that it is the railroad’s duty to furnish 
this equipment. 

If it is the railroad’s duty, then the mass of evi- 
dence in the case he claims to be entirely irrelevant, 
and the matter could have gone through upon the 
admission of the defendants that they did not fur- 
nish the stakes. The evidence, as he had already 
claimed, is to the effect that the expense of doing the 
staking as it now rests with the different shippers va- 
ries from nothing up, and in some cases it is claimed 
to be in excess of $5 a car. It would cost the rail- 
roads, even if they used temporary stakes, more in 
every instance to do this staking than it now costs 
the shippers. Counsel at this point also called the at- 
tention of the commission to the fact that much of the 
shipping which is done in flat or gondola cars could 
equally well be done in box cars; that such cars are 
furnished at the request of the shippers and that the 
railroads, except perhaps in times of sudden shortage, 
furnish the shippers with the kind of cars they ask 
for, and that the shippers ask for the cars most suited 
to their own uses and those asked for by their con- 
signees. 

On the staking proposition, so far as permanent 
stakes are concerned, he stated that nothing in the 
shape of a satisfactory permanent stake has yet been 
advanced, and that already one hundred and sixty of 
these permanent stakes are patented. 

Counsel dwelt at some length upon the difficulty of 
determining who should decide the reasonableness of 
the cost of the equipment of the cars, and contended 
that the order asked for would work injustice, as 
there is the greatest possible variance in the cost of 
such equipping. 

[In the talk of Mr. Micou, Mr. Andrews and several 
others of the defendants there is a covert threat that 
if the commission should make the order asked for the 
railroads will raise their rates.] 


The Customs of Our Daddies. 


One. of the most interesting and enthusiastic of the 
speakers for the railroads was A. W. Houston, of San 
Antonio, Tex. He claimed that it would not be fair 
to do away with a practice that has existed through- 





out the country for the past forty or fifty years in 
the transportation of lumber. ‘The carrier and the 
shipper have gone along together for all this time. 
They now want to bring about a change. In order to 
induce this change they have introduced photographs 
and other measures. Is there any reason for this 
change? Few lumber mills are situated on the rail- 
roads; some of them are back five, six, eight, ten, 
twelve and even twenty miles from the roads. They 
have either a switch run out or they have a logging 
road which they have built themselves. The lumber 
has been cut off along the lines of the railroads and 
they have gone back into the forests to place their 
mills. For years it has been the practice of the lum- 
berman to have his common hands make these stakes 
and put them into the car. When the cars are brought 
back to the railroad station they inspect them to see 
if they are all right, and if not make what repairs are 
necessary. ‘This work does not cost the shipper practic- 
ally anything. This is done by the common laborer of 
the country. It is the negro laborer in the south 
section who cuts these stakes and drops them in. If 
one were to send a car down there with cne of these 
pieces of machinery attached to it the first thing one 
of these negroes would do would be to ‘‘get’’ his 
hand mashed to pieces and then sue the road for dam- 
ages. He does know how to cut a stake, how to drive 
it in, how to load the lumber, and he does it in the 
time and at the expense of the shipper. The railroad 
is not responsible until the car is handed back to it 
by the shipper. When one sends a train of cars out 
into the woods is he to say that the carrier should 
send men out with it to cut the stakes, load the lum- 
ber, drop the stakes into position ete? That would 
cost $3, $4, or perhaps more per car. As it is it is not 
costing anybody anything. There does not seem to be 
any good reason for making any change. There are 
many things, no doubt, that ought to be changed, but 
this is not one that will benefit anyone. 


Points of Immunity. 
Frank C. Bryan, counsel for the Florida East Coast 


- Railway Company, stated that his road was organized 


under the laws of the state of Florida, that it did no 
interstate business in the shipment of lumber, that its 
railroad tracks are located entirely within the boun- 
daries of the state, and that its traffic is exclusively 
local. Nor does it appear that it ever has shipments 
of lumber originating on its line which are intended 
for shipment to other states. 

He ealled the atiention of the commission to the 
fact that the state legislature of Florida already has 
a provision for every railroad company providing for 
the staking of flat cars loaded with lumber and that 
in the case of the shippers over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road when it comes in contact with Florida 
shippers, they have asked that the order be suspended 
and that they be allowed to ship in the old way. 


Radical Railroad Representation. 


Hale Holden, representing the Pacific coast cases 
for the defense, started off by saying that the cases 
were all one so far as the underlying principles were 
concerned, yet each presents different features. He 
claimed that the amended act does not at all enlarge 
or increase the duty of the carriers. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the complainants have asked that 
the carriers shall be ordered to furnish a car properly 
equipped, and that in the absence of such equipment 
they shall pay the shippers for furnishing it. He 
contended that the only reason these complaints have 
been entered is for the purpose of making the rail- 
roads pay a money allowance, and that the cause has 
no other object than that in view. He asserted that 
the carriers cannot put on temporary stakes as they 
are placed in position before the loading is begun; 
they can neither put on the permanent nor the tem- 
porary stakes, and to insist that the railroads should 
do so would only be to increase the cost of the stak- 
ing materially. The issues stated in the complaint are 
only feigned. The very fact that the complainants 
are now bringing in new stakes shows that they have 
nothing practical to offer. It is equally impracticable 
to insist that the carriers must equip with the tem- 
porary stakes. 

Counsel stated that the railroads turn the flat cars 
into the forests to go to the mills, and they come back 
again in two wecks’ time. What do the carriers know 
of what it cost to equip such cars? And how would 
they set about determining what would be a just and 
reasonable compensation for such service? That is 
the only issue, and in bringing the complaint the lum- 
bermen did so knowing that the railroads could not 
equip with the permanent stake. Even the lumbermen 
who are operating their own lines have not seen fit to 
equip their flat cars with a permanent stake. ‘‘The 
question is,’’ said Mr. Holden, ‘‘is there to be an allow- 
ance made for this service? If you have the power 
to right this fearful wrong that the lumbermen say 
exists, I still insist that the situation is best left as it 
is. The position of the lumbermen is that up to this 
time we have not been performing our full duty. We 
have not paid them for the service they have rendered 
in the staking of the cars. If that is true, then it is 
equally just and reasonable that we shall be in a posi- 
tion to inerease our rates, but there must be some 
grave and urgent reason before every lumber rate in 
the country should be disturbed. There is no such 
emergency in this case, especially from the region of 
the northwest. In the northwest these stakes, almost 
without exception, are used on dimension stuff, and 
it is absurd to say that the carriers should be made 
to pay for material that would otherwise go to the 
waste pile.’’ There is always an accumulation of this 
waste material, and photographs that have been 


shown before the commission bear evidence to this 
fact. This would be a step, Mr. Holden considered, 
far backward and ought not to be thought of at all. 

Mr. Holden quoted from Mr. Beckman’s testimony 
as to the waste that is continually going on in the 
woods, as brought out in that gentleman’s address be- 
fore the Forestry Congress in this city in 1905. He 
also quoted from Col. G. H. Emerson’s remarks on the 
same subject here last month, in which he stated that 
until the last year or two there was 60 percent of 
wastage, and that even at the present time there is not 
less than 40 percent. 

He stated that the effort to find permanent suitable 
equipment had been faithfully discharged on the part 
of the men appointed and it must be acknowledged 
that up to the present time no suitable practicable de- 
vice has been offered. The day may come when the 
American mechanic may solve the problem, but up to 
the present time this has not been done. He con- 
tinued to assert that the real motive was to wrest an 
allowance from the carrier, and that the motive is an 
unworthy one. The whole case rests on this intent. 
The complainants want the carriers to pay them a 
substantial sum for an unsubstantial and insignificant 
service, and the evidence all tends to show, in Mr, 
Holden’s estimation, that the demand has no right in 
law and-has no justification in fact. 

Adelbert Moot concluded the arguments for defend- 
ants, followed by Governor Stone for plaintiffs, and 
both made interesting arguments for which space is 
not available in this issue, and they are therefore held 
over until next week. 


CAR COMPANY COMPLAINT. 





Claimed That Unfair Deductions on Lumber Fur- 
nished are Made— Many Concerns Unite in 
Asking Redress—lInteresting Case. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Considerable complaint has 
been made by lumber manufacturers and silippers on 
the north Pacific coast, who have been doing business 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company, of McKees Rocks, 
Pa., during the last year, in the way of furnishing them 
lumber for car construction material. The complaints 
are based principally upon what is alleged to have been 
unfair deductions made by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany because of shipments received not coming up to 
grade. The dissatisfaction culminated in a meeting 
held in the office of E. Walker Foster, of the Foster 
Lumber Company, in the Berling building, Tacoma, 
January 7. ‘Those present at the meeting were E. 
Walker Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma; Frank Leudinghaus, of Leudinghaus Bros., 
Dryad; J. H. Somerville, of Somerville Bros., Napavine; 
E. M. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Everett; A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Company, 
Enumclaw; J. J. Jennelle, jr., of the Herron Company, 
Seattle; M. Elias, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle; 
Walter Harvey, attorney, Tacoma. At this meeting 
letters were read from the following concerns, stating 
their experience with the Pressed Steel Car Company: 

H. C. Bolecom Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linton. 

Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett. 

Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Harm & Brown Lumber Company, Tenino. 

Alaska Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. 

Black Lumber Company, Tumwater. 

Columbia River Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Day Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Cc. K. Spaulding Logging Company, Newberg, Ore. 

Dallas Lumber Company, Dallas, Ore. 

Kerry Mill Company, Seattle. 

Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

St. Johns Lumber Company, St. Johns, Ore. 

Vance Lumber Company, Olympia. 

Wagner & Wilson, Incorporated, Monroe. 

Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks, Ore. 

Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

Central Lumber Company, Napavine. 

The Herron Company, Seattle. 

The meeting was held for the purpose of deciding 
what action should be taken against the Pressed Steel 
Car Company to force it to pay for what is considered 
by the shippers unjust deductions made from invoices 
for car material shipped to them during 1906 and 1907. 
It was stated that the Pressed Steel Car Company had 
bought considerable material during 1906, and that the 
first shipments made to it were satisfactory, but toward 
the end deductions were made which ran from as high 
as $5,000 down to a few hundred dollars. These deduc 
tions, it is alleged, were made by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company without having first informed the shipper of 
the reason for doing so, and after settlement of cars 
had been held up for months. In some cases it is 
claimed manufacturers went personally to McKees Rocks 
or sent representatives there to inspect the shipments, 
but were informed by the car company that the culled 
material had been used together with the rest of the 
shipment, and there was nothing to be inspected. The 
total amount claimed to have been withheld from dif- 
ferent shippers in Oregon and Washington is nearly 
$70,000. 

On account of the comparatively few complaining ship- 
pers being represented at the meeting it was decided to 
take no action at that time, but to hold another meeting 
January 21 at the same place to decide on proper 
steps to collect the claims. In the meantime letters 
will be sent to all shippers who have had dealings with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company for the purpose of get- 
ting together all the facts so that concerted action can 
be taken immediately for the meeting January 21, at 
which time a method of action will probably be decided 
upon. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOOD LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN MEETING. 


Association in Good Financial Condition—Inspection Work Successful—Curtailment of Mills Represented. 


(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Eau CLAIRE, WIs., Jan. 16.—The Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of Wisconsin met at the Eau 
Claire Club at 10 o’clock today. About sixty manufac- 
turers were present, representing over forty concerns. 
President C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., presided at 
the meeting and George H. Chapman, of Eau Claire, 
acted as secretary. 

President Goodman delivered an able report of the 
year’s work of the association, in which he said that 
the primary purpose of the organization was to bring 
about an equitable and uniform system of grading 
lumber at the mills. The committee of the association 
which had been in conference with the manufacturers 
of Michigan and Indiana reported on the changes they 
considered necessary in the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association’s inspection rules, and also reported that 
they had succeeded at the meeting of hardwood manu- 
facturers at Atlantic City, N. J., last spring in secur- 
ing to a large extent these changes in the National 
rules. 

The report of President Goodman was a strong argu- 
ment for assessing the lumber interests on the value 
of stumpage instead of the lumber itself, and he depre- 
eated the policy of the state in taxing the lumber in- 
terests, holding that under the present system the lum- 
bermen is almost compelled to cut the timber off the 
land. This, Mr. Goodman claimed, will result in the 
expenditure of future taxes in reforesting the same land. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the associa- 
tion was in very good financial condition. He stated 
that last year’s assessment was on the basis of 5 cents 
a thousand feet cut, but he expressed. the opinion that a 
4-cent basis was sufficient. 

Considerable space in the report of the secretary 
was devoted to showing the value of reports on current 
cut, stocks and shipments. He stated that the mem- 
bership during this year will reach fifty, representing 
mills with an annual product of 125,000,000 feet. 

Assistant Secretary C. F. Lusk gave a report on the 
organization of the association at its first meeting, De- 
cember 15, 1906, together with the announcement that 
the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion had been adopted and that a bureau of grades had 
been established. 


A. R. Owen, chairman of the bureau of grades, re- 
ported that less hardwood was in the hands of manufac- 
turers than a year ago. He reported that the inspection 
work was proceeding successfully under a competent 
chief and assistant inspectors, who during the last year 
made 291 visits to the mills. 


Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session the nominating committee, 
which had been appointed in the morning, rendered its 
report favoring the reélection of the following: Presi- 
dent, C. A. Goodman; vice president, G. H. Chapman; 
treasurer, B. W. Davis; directors, W. C. Landon, Wau- 
sau; C. K. Ellingson, Hawkins; O. W. Brightman, Wau- 
sau; Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire. The election of the 
following members of the bureau of grades was also 
recommended: F. H. Pardoe, George E. Foster, M. J. 
Quinlan and D. J. Arpin. The recommendation of the 
committee was adopted and all the officers nominated 
were unanimously elected. 

Discussion on the codperation of members of the asso- 
ciation with the lumbermen of Milwaukee in the enter- 
tainment of visitors who attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association in that city next 
June followed the election. A committee of five was 
appointed to assist the Milwaukee lumbermen in every 
way possible and the support of the association was 
pledged to this committee. 

A long discussion on the work of the bureau of grades, 
reinspection ete. disclosed the fact that the inspectors of 
the Wisconsin association and those of the National asso- 
ciation were very close together on the basis of the 
same rules. A resolution was enthusiastically adopted 
favoring the establishment of a government timber 
testing laboratory at the University of Minnesota. 

Considerable time was taken up at the afternoon ses- 
sion by a discussion of current market conditions, in 
which almost all those present took part. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that hardwoods are in a stronger 
position than any other class of lumber, and that, if 
the anticipated curtailment of production occurs, prices 
will become firmer soon. Reports from those present 
demonstrated that the curtailment of the mills rep- 
resented by the members of the association, amounted 
to fully 40 pereent of the normal output. Mill stocks 


were reported in fair condition and at consuming points 
stocks were either light or about normal. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Michigan, resident at Cadillac, 
gave a report of conditions in that state. He said that 
so far as he had been able to learn in his section the 
cut and ‘demand were light. Individual reports showed 
cut reductions of from nothing to 50 percent, with an 
average of about 40 percent. Those present expressed 
the most hopeful feeling concerning the future of the 
market and the general opinion was that although orders 
are below the average for this season the number of 
inquiries coming in justifies them in believing that the 
business for 1908 will be fully up to the average es- 
tablished during the last five years. 

A railroad committee was appointed consisting of W. 
A. Holt, J. J. Lingle, J. R. Davis, E. P. Arpin, F. S. 
Robbins and J. E. Gillette. This committee will take 
up all transportation matters which may be brought to 
its attention by the members of the association. The 
discussion on prices showed that the average being 
obtained for hardwood lumber was little below that 
obtained at this time last year. 

The convention then adjourned, after which the di- 
rectors met and elected George H. Chapman secretary 
and C. F. Lusk assistant secretary. The directors also 
authorized a 4-cent assessment for the purpose of car- 
rying on the work of the association. A meeting of 
the newly appointed railroad committee was also held, 
at which the question of westbound hardwood freight 
rates was discussed at considerable length. 

After the hardwood meeting a number of those pres- 
ent discussed the hemlock situation. Inasmuch as many 
of the hardwood men are also heavily interested in 
hemlock and are members of the hemlock manufacturers’ 
association, the conference was well attended. The 
opinion was expressed that present prices were made 
in competition with yellow pine, but J. E. Rhodes, sec- 
retary of the hemlock association, stated that yellow 
pine was firm, with a strong advancing tendency. He 
expressed the opinion that hemlock in this territory 
should soon show material improvement and that prices 
would advance rapidly as soon as spring building opera- 
tions opened up. Mr. Rhodes reported that the hemlock 
cut in Michigan and Wisconsin during 1897 was esti- 
mated at 800,000,000 feet. 





CELEBRATES NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 

There was celebrated, in Hannibal, Mo., January 9, 
the ninetieth anniversary of the birthday of Col. W. H. 
Dulany, the well known lumberman and head of the 
Dulany family of lumbermen. All the immediate mem- 
bers of the family were present and the occasion was one 
that will ever remain fresh in the memories of all who 
were present. The guests were Mrs. D. M. Dulany, of 
Eau Claire, Wis.; Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Duncan, of St. 
Louis; George W. Dulany, wife and daughter, Miss Clif- 
ton, of Hannibal; T. G. Dulany, wife and daughters, 
Misses Edith and Vivian, of Hannibal; W. H. Dulany, 
jr., of St. Louis; George W. Dulany and son, George 
IIIL., of Minneapolis. 

Colonel Dulany, although 90 years old, is still active. 
He has been a resident of Hannibal since the civil war. 
For many years he was a member of the Empire Lumber 
Company and is still actively connected with a number 
of companies, notably the R. J. Hurley Lumber Com- 





COL. W. H. DULANY. 


pany, of Kansas City, which has many yards in the 
west, and one of his ninetieth birthday presents was a 
beautiful gold headed cane from his associates in the 
R. J. Dulany Lumber Company. In addition to this he 
received many presents and a multitude of letters. 

W. H. Dulany was born near Fayette, Howard county, 
Mo., January 9, 1818. He had a struggling time during 
his youth, although his early years were spent on his 
father’s farm. His mother died when he was 12 years 
old. At the end of three years of farm work he had 
saved $204. With this sum he entered and paid for a 
quarter of a section of land in Monroe county. He 


occupied himself with various things locally in that state 
until the gold excitement in California, when he went 
there and spent two years working in the mines, return- 
ing home worth several thousand dollars more than when 
he started. He settled in Hannibal in 1869, and shortly 
thereafter entered into partnership in the lumber busi- 
ness with his brother, the late Daniel M. Dulany and 
J. H. MeVeigh, under the firm name of Dulany & 
MeVeigh. Later the Empire Lumber Company was or- 
ganized with O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., as 
president, and W. H. Dulany, treasurer. This institu- 
tion has been one of the leading factors in lumber manu- 
facture and distribution in the west for many years. 

Colonel Dulany married at Jacksonville, Ill., November 
14, 1847, Susan I. Van Zant. To them were born six 
children: Mary T., wife of T. G. Dulany, of this city; 
Daniel M., now of Eau Claire, Wis.; George W., of this 
city; Kate and Sarah I., who died in infancy, and Susan 
B., wife of Dr. J. H. Duncan, of St. Louis. The mother 
departed this life December 27, 1861. Colonel Dulany 
married Mrs. Talitha C. Bodine November 14, 1862. 
To them was born a son, James G. Both mother and 
son have passed to the other world within the last two 
years. 
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EXPERT EXPONENT OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 


After six years’ service and close study with the 
saw mill men of the south, J. C. Markstein decided that 
there was a good field for a select line of logging rail- 
way supplies in the New Orleans territory. On January 
1 Mr. Markstein opened an office in the Hennen build- 
ing and advised his many friends that he was ready for 
business. 

Few men in this particular line enjoy a larger ac- 
quaintance throughout the timber section of the south 
than does the subject of this sketch, having for three 
years visited the saw mills of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Louisiana and Texas in the in- 
terest of the Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, of 
Anniston, Ala. Not only does this young man enjoy 
a large acquaintance in the above mentioned territory, 
but by his honesty and his care of his constituents he 
has made loyal friends by the score. All will be pleased 
to learn of his having embarked in business for himself 
and will undoubtedly prove their pleasure in a substan- 
tial way. Prior to going on the road as salesman Mr. 
Markstein had three years’ practical experience in the 
drafting rooms of the South Atlantic Car & Manufac- 
turing Company, Waycross, Ga., and the Southern Car 
& Foundry Company, Anniston, Ala., in which he per- 
fected himself as a mechanical engineer, thereby being 
qualified to supply just what is wanted. 

The lines carried and the houses represented by him 
are as follows: Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chi- 
cago, locomotive, freight and passenger cars; St. Louis 
Malleable Casting Company, St. Louis, malleable iron 
journal boxes and car castings; National Malleable Cast- 
ings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, automatic couplers, also 
half and three-quarter size automatie couplers for log- 
ging cars; Tomlin-Harris Machine Company, Cordele, 





Ga., hydraulic wheel presses; Paul S. Reeves & Son, 
Philadelphia, car and engine brasses. Each being lead- 
ers in their respective lines, all well known to the trade 
in the south. 





COLORADO & WYOMING ASSOCIATION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
DENVER, Cou., Jan. 16.—The first session of the an- 
nual convention of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association opened here this morning with a 
large number of members in attendance. The delegates 
continued arriving until a late hour this morning and 
the convention hall at the Albany hotel was well filled. 
Although President G. C. Hill,.of Cripple Creek, is 
suffering with appendicitis he opened the convention by 
appointing the following committees to serve during 
1908: 


- Auditing—O. O. Russell, chairman; W. L. Mack, W. R. 
rier. 

Reciprocal demurrage—B. Goldren, chairman; Homer Hay- 
ward, V. C. Davenport. 


Resolutions—R. W. English, chairman; §S. A. Johnson, 
P. A. Rice. 


Catalog and mail order houses—Ernest Grill, chairman; 
William M. Williams, W. P. McPhee, P. A. Black. 

President Hill, in reading his annual address, spoke 
of the growth of the association from~a mere experi- 
mental body to a beneficial organization whose strength 
is recognized and respected among all the lumbermen of 
the west. He paid a tribute to H. H. Hemenway, the 
veteran secretary and treasurer and oldest member of 
the association. 

Discussion of important topics followed, bringing out 
the views of various members on live issues of the day. 
This was followed by the report of Mr. Hemenway, as 
treasurer, of the finances of the association, which were 
found to be in robust condition. 

This afternoon was devoted to a continuance of dis- 
cussion of suggestions for making the current year a 
more prosperous one for the organization than that 
which has just passed. 

_ While no ‘‘slate’’ is in evidence much discussion is 
rife of probable candidates for election to office this 
year. O. O. Russell, of Greeley, is freely and numerously 
mentioned as the probable successor of President Hill. 





OF INTEREST TO ELECTRICIANS. 


The January issue of the General Electric Review 
has been issued by the publisher, the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Publication Bureau, Schenectady, 
N. Y. The magazine is replete with information upon 
electrical subjects, brought up to the minute, and in- 
cidentally exploits some of the high grade products of 
the General Electric Company. While more or less 
technical in some parts it is of interest to and easily 
comprehendable by the lay reader. It emphatically 
commends itself to all who have to do with the instal- 
lation, conduct or handling of electric light plants or 
appliances in or about manufacturing establishments, 
A whom it will be found of exceptional educational 
value. 
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NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Attendance Equals Last Year Though Railroads Refuse Rates—Mail Order Houses Get Much Attention— New 
Specia Service Department Does Good Work—Fine Program of Papers and 
Addresses—Report to Be Concluded Next Week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—Attendance at the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association which opened here today was not 
affected by the refusal of railroads to grant 
special rates. In most of the territory the 2-cent ra*e 
is equal to the old one and a third fare, and where 1% 
is not the retailers are coming anyway. They have the 
convention habit. Fully 600 attended the first day’s 
session, and the meeting has all the usual interest and 
value to the trade. ‘‘Cancelations,’’ a burning topic 
of the hour, was discussed and various resolutions and 
plans were referred to a committee of three for a later 
report. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
at 2:30 p. m. in the convention hall of the Minneapolis 
court house and city hall. President Ralph H. Burnside 
took charge. The Masonic quartet sang two numbers 
acceptably while the seats were filling. 

President Burnside, as he rose to make his annual 
address, remarked quietly: 

‘‘There is a newspaper reporter at the door who 
wants to see the author of the ‘little black book.’ Will 
he please step to the door?’’ 

This sally brought laughter and applause, but no 
volunteers. So Mr. Burnside proceeded to read his ad- 
dress, which was as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


In preparing the annual address of the president last 
vear { attempted, in a very general way, to go over the 
history of the retail lumber business in the states cov- 
ered by this association during the period of its exist- 
ence. Last year seemed to be a time when it was 
prudent, if not valorous, to deal in ancient history 
rather than modern in reference to business organiza- 
tion. It is equally prudent to do so this year, but as 
1 exhausted my supply of ancient history in my former 
address, I must confess to being at somewhat of a loss 
to know just what would be interesting to present to you 
in this address. 

Under the circumstances it would seem to me that I 
would do well to mention some of the conditions which 
we, as retailers, have had to confront during the last 
year. One year ago saw us in the midst of market 
conditions such as those of us who might be called the 
younger membcrs of the trade had never experienced, 
and it is doubtful whether the like of those conditions 
had ever before existed in the history of the business. 
It would appear from our present viewpoint that at that 
time we were right on the crest of the wave of pros- 
perity which had been sweeping over our country for 
some years, and which had put the manufacturer and 
wholesaler in a position to be absolutely independent in 
his relations to the retail dealer. Retail lumbermen on 
all sides found themselves sorely perplexed to find ma- 
terial to supply their normal trade. On account of rap- 
idly advancing markets a marked disposition that had been 
evinced on the part of many manufacturers and whole- 
salers in some part of the country to evade, wherever 
possible, the filling of orders taken on a rapidly advanc- 
ing market, and to dispose of the material, which should 
have gone to fill those older orders, in filling new ones at 
advanced prices. 


Efforts to Force Filling of Orders. 


There had been so many instances of this kind of 
dealing that a large number of inquiries were registered 
with the secretary of this association by retailers, ask- 
ing the association to inform them if something could 
not be done to force the filling of bona fide orders 
already accepted, the filling of which had been delayed 
until the retailer was becoming desperate. In addition 
to the inquiries that were filed with this association, 
there were large numbers of similar instances which 
were never called to our attention, and in almost every 
group of retailers attending the meeting last year could 
be found someone who was anxious to tell of his troubles 
in getting his orders filled. 

In less than six months conditions had begun to 
change, and now at the end of the year they are 
absolutely reversed and we have under consideration at 
this meeting very vigorous complaints on the part of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers because of the cancela- 
tion of orders by retailers on one pretext or another, but 
which the wholesalers claim are almost entirely due to a 
falling market. 

I am pleased that we are to have at this meeting a 
general discussion of the question of cancelation of 
orders. I trust that out of it will come such a clear 
understanding of trade ethics in that respect that there 
will be less trouble in future in this matter for both 
sides. It is unfortunate that a few black sheep among 
the wholesalers, or the action of a few avariciously dis- 
honest retailers, should cast suspicion on the entire 
trade, and I believe that investigation will develop that 
there is only a small percentage, either of wholesalers 
or retailers, who would wilfully stultify themselves by 
cancelation of bona fide orders because of changing 
market conditions. 


Mail Order Competition. 


At our meeting last year considerable attention was 
paid, through papers offered by various individuals, to 
mail order house competition. There was much evidence 
that the retail lumbermen were fully alive to the dan- 
gers from this rather new form of ruinous competition, 
and the subject was given much attention not only at 
our meeting but as much or more at various lumber 
association meetings over the country, as well as at 
meetings of other retail merchants. The suggestions 
which had been made at these meetings were appar- 
ently acted upon by a large number of merchants in all 
lines of business, with the result that the mail order 
houses felt the effect in the growing unpopularity 
throughout the country of their methods of business. 
At their instigation the matter was taken up by the 
United States government officials and, after some in- 
vestigation by the postoffice authorities, was presented 
to a federal grand jury in Minneapolis last fall, and an 
indictment was secured against nineteen retail lumber- 
men, the charge being conspiracy to defraud through 
the use of the United States mails. Four or five of 
the officers of this association, as individuals, but not as 
officials, were among the number indicted. In view of 
the fact that this case is still pending in the courts, it 
is not proper—at least for those under _ indictment—to 
go into any discussion of the merits of the case at 








time. It would be only proper to state here that the 
case is not in any sense against our organization, as 
this association has taken no part whatever in any 
movement of this kind. It is only stating a fact quite 
generally Known when I tell you that officers of some 
of the prominent mail order houses boasted in advance 
of the time that this action was taken that it would 
be taken, admitted in more than one conversation that 
they did not expect to secure any convictions, but that 
they did expect to get some very valuable advertising 
out of it at a very small cost to themselves and largely 
at the expense of the public. The men indicted have 
retained the very best legal talent and a demurrer to 
the indictment has been filed, a hearing on which was 
set for December 20 but had to be postponed until a case 
then pending—and still on trial—shall be disposed of. 


Car Service Department. 


On account of the serious difficulties our members— 
along with other shippers—had been suffering because 
of shipments long in ‘*sansit, and of the difficulty in 
getting prompt and sat. ‘actory information in regard 
to the movement of these shippers; also because of fric- 
tion arising between shipper and railroads on account of 
demurrage charges and because of difficulty in the col- 
lection of claims for shortage, damage etc., considerable 
attention was paid at our last annual meeting to our 
relations with the railroads. Upon the recommendation 
of the directors of this association at that meeting the 
members authorized the installation of a ‘‘special serv- 
ice department” for the tracing of cars, for the hasten- 
ing, wherever possible, of shipments delayed in transit, 
for the adjudication and collection of claims for shortage, 
damage etc. of goods in transit, and other matters 
which experience might prove could be handled success- 
fully by such a department. 

Following the annual meeting, the directors authorized 
the appointment of a committee on special service de- 
partment. This committee held a meeting in Chicago 
in April with prominent traffic officials representing all 
of the roads dving business in the territory covered by 
this association or in territory from which members 
of this association receive shipments. The meeting, 
from the standpoint of the special service committee. 
was a most satisfactory one, the movement was received 
most cordially by the officials, and the committee pro- 








W. G. HOLLIS, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


ceeded to employ F. W. Tuttle, who has had charge of 
this department under the general direction of our sec- 


retary. 
Educational Work. 


The work of the association this year has demon- 
strated what was stated in our last annual meeting, 
namely, that the educational work done by it during the 
last eighteen years has been so effective that the troubles 
for which we originally organized have been very largely 
removed, and the reports coming in to this office the 
last year, of shipments by wholesalers which would not 
be considered ethical by the trade, are almost nothing 
when compared to the territory covered and the number 
of members. 

It is only natural that I repeat, in closing, some of 
the things I said last year in regard to this organization 
of ours. We as members have a right to feel proud 
of its record of untiring effort and conservative manage- 
ment along broad lines. Its building has been not tem- 
porary but for the future. Its policy has at all times 
been in conformity with the laws of the land as inter- 
preted by able legal counsel which we have constantly 
employed. It is a big dignified organization with a his- 
tory behind it of which we are proud. It is'a recog- 
nized factor in the lumber world, and because of its 
record of conservatism and broadness it stands todaye 
more than ever a potent influence for good in the retail 
lumber world. The field of usefulness before it is greater 
than the field it has covered in the past, and so long as 
a loyal membership stands behind its officers as you 
have stood behind yours its influence will continue to count 
for much in the upbuilding and support of the retail 
lumber business. . 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary W. G. Hollis apologized for some overlap- 
ping of his report and the president’s address, due to 
the fact that they did not have opportunity to confer. 
His report was as follows: 


Much has been voiced and more has been written 
during the last twelve months about the “‘lumber trust,” 
alleged to be the greatest trust of all. A prairie fire of 
abuse and misrepresentation, kindled by a United States 
senator and fanned by all those enemies of progress who 
would pull down legitimate business to foster their own 
schemes, has rapidly spread over the country until every 


organization of lumbermen is under the ban. This asso- 
ciation has come in for far more than its share of 
criticism, because in the public mind there seems to be 
associated with the name ‘Northwestern’ the idea that 
the territory covered is everything between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Pacific coast. And geographical 
scope is not the only feature enlarged upon, for we are 
openly accused of controlling everything from the stand- 
ing forest to the last distribution of its product to the 
tiller of the soil. It is a waste of time and words to 
tell these people that ‘“‘We couldn’t if we would and 
wouldn’t if we could,’’ for they will not believe. Investi- 
gations and prosecutions are demanded, the clamor is 
insistent and, upon the theory that ‘‘Where there is much 
smoke somebody must be smoking,’’ the campaign is on. 
Since our last meeting the legislature of Minnesota, 
through a committee appointed for the purpose, made 
an investigation, the result of which was a disappoint- 
ment. The report of the committee stated in effect that, 
while they had not been able to find any evidence of a 
trust, they still believed one -to be in existence. Like 
the woman convinced against her will, they-were of the 
same opinion still. Let us hope that the investigation 
in progress by the federal government will be of such a 
character that the conclusions reached will be final and 
sustained by proof. 


Test Case in Mississippi Courts. 


Our brother retailers of Mississippi, operating under a 
different constitution than ours and restive under the 
charge that they are not working in harmony with the 
antitrust laws, have invited a test of the question in 
the courts and the attorney general of Mississippi has 
already begun proceedings. ‘The outcome of this case 
will be watched with interest all over the country, but 
it seems a bit unfortunate that the case will necessarily 
be confined to state courts, and for that reason the deci- 
sion will not settle the question definitely for any other 
state. 

At our meeting last winter we had with us some 
prominent railroad officials, and we heard much about 
the questions of car Shortage, demurrage etc. The 
changed conditions of trade and a return to more nearly 
normal or less than normal demand for railway equip- 
ment has quickly settled one of these great questions 
and offered ocular proof of the contention made by 
many, namely, that traffic conditions were abnormal and 
not anticipated. We trust the lesson of the past has 
been well learned and that our railroad friends, upon 
whom falls the responsibility, may not again be caught 
napping. 

West Coast Lumbermen Fight to Maintain Eastbound 
Rates. 

Our friends on the west coast are making a brave fight 
for the maintenance of the old eastbound freight rates, and 
their success would be a welcome element in restoring set- 
tled conditions in the market. At the proper time this 
convention will be asked to approve a resolution indorsing 
proposed legislation having for its object such an amend 
ment to the interstate commerce laws as would prevent such 
a controversy in the future. In connection with its con- 
sideration of transportation, our last meeting indorsed a 
recommendation for the establishment of a “Special Service 
Department.” This branch of work was accordingly set in 
motion in the spring, after a conference with the officials 
of all the roads handling freight into our territory and at 
some other point in our program I shall have the pleasure 
to report somewhat in detail the measure of success thus 
far attained. Suffice it to say here that it has been a suc- 
cess fully up to our expectations in every particular except 
the extent to which our members have made use of it. 
Believing that many have failed to avail themselves of this 
service because they have not fully appreciated or under- 
stood the facilities offered them, without additional cost 
beyond’ their annual dues, we shall try to make all clear 
before the convention closes so that every member may 
participate in what is proving to be a very valuable and 
efficient part of our service. 

The question of parcels post is again a live issue, made 
so by the specific advocacy of the idea by the postmaster 
general and his recommendation to Congress for legislation 
along the lines proposed. A _ vigorous protest has gone up 
from retail associations of all sorts and in all parts of the 
country, and while we as retail lumbermen would be perhaps 
less directly affected than merchants in other lines, it would 
seem entirely proper for this association to reiterate its 
declaration of last winter and again go on record as opposed 
to any legislation which would have even a tendency to 
build up the large cities at the expense of the smaller cities, 
towns and villages of our country. A resolution will be 
offered for discussion at the proper time. 

Many of you will remember that at the last meeting 
President Burnside and myself offered a cash prize for the 
best paper on each of the subjects named by Mr. Saley in 
his paper on “Neglected Educational Convention. Features.” 
This offer was given publicity in the trade papers, in the 
printed report of the convention and in special circular 
communications to the members, but much to our surprise 
and disappointment only two responses were received, and 
one of these contestants later dropped out, owing to sickness 
in his family and consequent inability to give time to the 
matter. ‘The one contestant, therefore, is a prize winner 
and his paper will be presented later. In all frankness, 
gentlemen, what was the matter with the offer? Was the 
prize too small, or were the subjects too difficult? Mr. 
Saley agrees with me in saying, neither. Then what is the 
answer? Maybe Mr. Saley will tell you, and I hope he will 
for I think he knows. He will have an opportunity for he 
has agreed to give us a paper and will be heard in the 
program of tomorrow. While on the subject of our program, 
permit me to call attention to a paper by our old friend 
Ketridge (Kit as we all know him). I have suggested to 
him a difficult subject and he told me he undertook it with 
fear and trembling, but we know it will be worth listening 
to. Another paper of special interest is one by Mr. Pit- 
tenger. He has not taken part in our meetings heretofore, 
but it would be well for you all to hear what he has to say. 
He has thought deeply on his subject and will give you some 
ideas which you can afford to absorb and make practical use 
of at home. 


Timber Testing Laboratory Wanted in Minnesota. 

In the interests of the United States Forest Service in 
this part of the country you will be asked to support a 
resolution urging that one of the timber testing laboratories 
being provided by the government be located at the Minne- 
sota Forest School. As Minnesota is much more of a 
forest state than any of the others in our territory, it would 
seem only fitting and natural that one of these laboratories 
be located here. It is hoped, therefore, that your support 
will be cordial and unanimous. 

One of the live questions of the hour is the one designated 
under the head “Cancelations.” It is our purpose at this 
first session of our meeting to go into the subject at some 
length and we are to have with us Mr. Douglas, of the 
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Shingle Mills Bureau, who has come all the way from the 
west coast to tell us something of the shippers’ side of the 
subject Firmly believing that this association should go 
on record in no uneertain language, in condemnation of 
nwarranted and unreasonable cancelations, in plain viola- 
tion of contract, either by shipper or receiver, we have 
prepared a resolution which will be duly presented for your 
consideration, with the hope that it may receive your 
unanimous indorsement. 

February 27, 28 and 29, 1908, the members of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association are to hold what some 
one has called “A Carnival of Intellect.” This really is the 
fifth annual meeting of our sister association, and I am 
urged to extend to each of you and to every member of the 
association who is not here a very cordial invitation to be 
present. Invitations of this character have been sent all 
over the country and a very large attendance is expected. 
Many manufacturers from all parts of the north coast 
country, as well as from the Inland Empire and Montana, 
have signified their intention to be there and everything 
points to the greatest gathering of lumbermen ever held on 
the Coast. The opportunity is exceptional for meeting at 
one time, and in one place, a large number of Coast ship- 
pers, thereby making acquaintances which otherwise would 
entail much travel, besides a chance to learn the real facts 
about market conditions at first hand. If you have in 
contemplation a trip te the Coast this winter, you would 
certainly be consulting your interests to plan your itinerary 
to cover Tacoma on the dates named. 

In closing I desire to extend to all the officers and mem- 
vers my personal gratitude for their kind expressions of 
good cheer and encouragement in appreciation of some of 
the difficulties of the last year’s work. 


George P. Thompson, treasurer of the association, 
made his report on the question of finances, as follows: 








. Treasurer’s Report. 
Balance on hand January 10, 1907............... $ 2,744.62 
eived during year for fees and dues........... 14,220.00 
$16,964.62 
Paid out on duly approved vouchers............6. 15,576.44 
Cash in treasury January 10, 1908......... $ 1,388.18 


President Burnside said he would not appoint the 
auditing committee and the resolutions committee until 
later. The books have been audited by chartered ac- 
ecountants the same as last. year, so there would not be 
much labor for the auditing committee. If desired, he 
would also later appoint a committee on nominations. 

D. E. Baker, of Traer, Iowa, moved that an auditing 
committee be appointed. This carried unanimously. 

W. I. Nolan, the well known humorous lecturer, 
‘*filled in’? most acceptably with some of his good 
stories. He took a stand against the eagle as the Amer- 

an bird. ‘‘The proper bird to symbolize freedom,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is the American hen, which produces twice as 
much wealth each year as the railroads of the country 
are worth. Here’s to the American hen. May her sun 


Discussion of a Timely Topic. 


The subject of ‘‘cancelations’’ was taken up for dis- 
cussion for the rest of the afternoon. It was opened 
by R. W. Douglas, of Seattle, representing the Shingle 
Mills Bureau. 

This paper is separately published on page 43. 

Mr. Douglas then read the proposed plan which the 
shippers desire all lumber organizations to adopt in 
der to enforce fulfillment of contract obligations. 

It follows: 

In the event of the failure of either party to a lumber 
and shingle contract to perform any part of his order obli- 
gation, and on application of either party, the case should 

submitted for a majority decision of three referees, to be 
selected in the following manner: 

ne through the retail lumber dealers’ organization cov- 
ering pe district in which the buyer's yard or office is 
ucatled, 

The second through either the shippers’ or the manufac- 
turers’ organization covering the district in which the sell- 
ers’ place of business is located. 

hainew _— to be appointed by the two referees previously 

A written statement of the findings shall, in each case, 
be made by the referees, and copies shall be sent to the 
secretaries of each of the organizations through which the 
referees were appointed. 

The refusal of any buyer or seller to submit the differ- 
ences hereinabove referred to, to such referees, shall be 
made known to the members of each and every organization. 

Mr. Douglas did not believe the submission by private 
parties would be a good plan. Whether members of or- 
yanizations or not, the best results must only be ob- 
tained by working through the retail and wholesale or- 
ganizations. In conelusion he asked favorable consider- 
ation for two other resolutions, one calling on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to give the speediest pos- 
sible decision of the eastbound rate question, on ac- 
count of the unsettled condition of the trade. The other 
is the resolution for amendment of the railroad rate law 
so that gates may not be increased without consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President Burnside said that in the last year the direc- 
tors had received se many complaints from both sides 
of the question that they had decided it should be given 
careful consideration. It was too big a question for 
any one member of the association to handle, so they 
would ask for a general discussion. 

C. H. Ketridge took the floor first. He said he did 
not believe the trouble was to be explained wholly by 
unscrupulous tactics of a few retailers and a few whole- 
salers. There is something back of that. He wanted 
to know what has generated such conditions. 

James A. Smith, of Osage, Iowa, came down hard 
on the west coast people. He ‘‘shucked’’ his coat and 
told the president that he might as well sit down. ‘‘I 
am going to talk more than three minutes,’’ he an- 
nounced. He said the previous speaker had apparently 
asked the association to adopt a resolution saying that 
honesty is the best policy. Next year probably it will 
be called on to indorse the ten ‘commandments. Of 
course no one will oppose such a resolution. There is 
no question about the obligation of contracts, but there 
are two sides to every contract. ‘‘If any contract for 
red cedar shingles has ever been lived up to by the 
seller,’’ he said, ‘fit has never come to my notice. Re- 
tailers all know that shingles are not furnished accord- 


ing to contract. No bunches are plump 20 inches wide, 
for instance. We accept them, and thank God for what 
we get.’’ 

Referring to ‘‘terms of sale,’’ he said the invoice re- 
ceived was apt to bear date of shipment, though the car 
might have been sixty days on the road, so the chance 
for a discount is gone before the retailer gets his bill. 
There is a method in every state to make men live up to 
their contracts. It would take only a few cases to set- 
tle what a contract is, and then the troubles would be 
over. Arbitration is a good thing, but it is a question 
whether dealers want to bind themselves to abide by it. 
There are twenty ways to violate a contract beside occa- 
sional refusals to take cars. 

W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, Iowa, handed out some 
choice sarcasm. He said shingle ears were peculiarly 
affected by climatic conditions. When the market goes 
up the ear of shingles you order will not hold anything 
like as many as it will when the market has gone down. 
He believed the whole subject should be referred to a 
committee. 

Secretary Hollis explained the misunderstood question 
of reconsigning orders. He said that when ears are re- 
ceived at Minnesota 'l'ransfer without being sold they 
are unloaded and tagged and are technically still in 
transit. They may be sold as transit cars, but the re- 
ceiver may have to wait a long time till a car is secured 
to reload the shingles. Dealers ought always to find out 
whether the cars they buy are actually in transit or in 
storage at the Transfer. 

The retailers’ side of the question was then presented 
in a prepared. paper by George W. Hotchkiss, of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. It was delivered 
in the form as published on page 40. 

John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, said that the mem- 
bers might talk on this question till midnight and not 
get anywhere. He moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to consider all the propositions and make a 
report later. The motion carried and President Burn- 
side said he would name the committee later. 


Committee Appointments. 


This closed the day’s session. Before adjournment 
the president announced the following committees: 

Auditing—W. T. Shepherd, Harlan, Iowa; W. J. Bruce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Resolutions—Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. H. 
Henry, Belle Plain, lowa; James H. Parker, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Nominations—D. E. Baker, Traer, Iowa; James F. Weart, 
Cherokee, Iowa; R. B. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. W. 
Robertson, Grand Forks, N. D.; N. D. Allen, La Crosse, Wis. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The second session of the convention was called to 
order promptly at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday. The Ma- 
sonic quartet put things on a harmony basis right at 
the start. 

Secretary Hollis then read three resolutions sub- 
mitted for the association’s approval. One regarding 
a timber testing laboratory at the University of Min- 
nesota was presented at the request of the white pine 
manufacturers, and the one on amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission law came from the 
-acifie coast shippers. All three resolutions went to 
the committee with a prospect of a favorable report on 
Thursday. They are as follows: 


Parcels Post. 


Wuereas, Strong pressure is being brought to bear by 
certain interests to secure the establishment of a “carrying” 
system for handling parcels through the mails; and 

Wuereas, The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is 
positively of the opinion that, owing to conditions of a 
social, industrial and economic nature existing today in the 
United States, any plan for the extensive development of a 
parcels carrying system here is not demanded by the people 
and its installation would be certain to cause injury out of 
proportion to the benefits to be derived, through the loss by 
the government of millions of dollars in equipment expenses, 
thereby increasing enormously the already large deficit in 
the annual postal operations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
is earnestly opposed at this time to any legislation looking 
towards the establishment or enlargement of a parcels post 
carrying system in connection with the United States post- 
office. 


Letter Postage. 


WHEREAS, Under the present 2-cent rate, first class mail 
matter furnishes nearly 80 percent of the total revenues of 
the postoflice department and yields more than $100,000,000 
profit each year on léss than 14 percent of the entire postal 
tonnage; be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
favors a reduction in rate from 2 cents to 1 cent an ounce 
on ordinary sealed correspondence, believing that such reduc- 
tion would prove of decided advantage alike to business 
interests and private individuals. 


Resolutions in Regard to the Establishment of a 
Timber Testing Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


WuereEas, The lumbermen and manufacturers of the lake 
region think they should make the best use of the present 
supply of timber; and 

Wuereas, The high price of lumber in general and the 
increasing scarcity of some species in particular, make the 
substitution of inferior species and the more economic use 
of the valuable species a great desideratum for the lumber- 
men and manufacturers; and 

Wuereas, The field of this association is not covered at 
present by any of the established timber testing laboratories, 
which are thought to be the best means of accomplishing the 
ends desired; it is hereby. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that a 
laboratory for the testing of the timber grown and used in 
the territory covered by this association should be estab- 
lished at the Minnesota Forest School, and that the United 
States Forest Service be asked to cojperate with the said 
school in the establishment of such a laboratory; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association send a 
copy of this resolution to the secretary of agriculture, the 
United States forester and to the Minnesota Forest School. 


On Death of E. G. Fahnestock. 


WuereAS, Information has been received by this associa- 
tion that its assistant secretary, Edward G. Fahnestock, on 
December 8, 1907, passed on into another phase of his life 
work and 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the Retail Lumbermen’s 


Insurance Association, here in convention assembled, desire 
to express to his family and friends a sense of our respect 
and esteem; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we will always cherish a loving remem- 
brange of this able officer whose personal attainments and 
loyal service have been so long and highly appreciated ; that 
while our earnest sympathy goes out to those nearest and 
dearest, we urge them to try to realize that he has but 
taken a step onward—one of progress—and in his new ex- 
perience will be as strong and faithful as he was here, work- 
ing out his life problem with clearer vision and renewed 
activity ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to his family and spread upon the records of this associa- 
tion. 

Amendment to Interstate Commerce Law. 

Wuereas, The existing interstate commerce law contains 
no provision requiring an official hearing before any change 
in an interstate freight rate or classification can be put into 
effect ; and 

WHEREAS, The justice of, and urgent necessity for, an 
amendment to the law, correcting this serious omission has 
been already demonstrated in the experience of both shipper 
and consignee ; therefore, be it 

_ Resolved, That the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is in hearty accord with the idea and would indorse 
any proposed legislation introduced before Congress having 
such amendment for its specific object. 

C. H. Ketridge then presented a paper entitled 
‘*Overdoing It, or Too Many Yards.’’ 

The paper appears on page 40. 

W. I. Nolan, the inimitable entertainer, came in 
with one of his ‘‘wit and wisdom’’ talks. Following 
him Met L. Saley, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s ‘‘ Realm 
of the Retailer’’ man, gave an address on ‘‘The Value 
of the Local Newspaper as an Advertising Medium.’’ 

The paper is published on page 41. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Burnside made a brief statement on call- 
ing the convention to order at 3 p. m. He said that 
owing to some remarks that had been current since the 
Tuesday session, he wanted to explain that the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Shingle Mills Bureau had asked for a hearing be- 
fore the meeting on matters considered of importance 
to the trade. The officers of the association told them 
to send a representative and Mr. Douglas came on. 
The program committee had no apologies to offer. The 
west coast manufacturers have their own battles to 
fight and are able to fight them without help from 
the retailers. He mentioned this matter because there 
had been more or less criticism made of Mr. Douglas’ 
paper and the time devoted to it. 

Secretary Hollis read the report of F. W. Tuttle, 
manager of the special service department, as follows: 


Special Service Department. 


During the eight months—May to December inclusive 
423 delayed shipments containing merchandise of every de- 
scription usually carried by a retail yard, were traced to 
destination through our special service department. Of this 
number, 272 cars were Pacific coast shipments of lumber 
and shingles; thirty-three cars from the far south chiefly 
of yellow pine and cypress; while 118 were from intermedi- 
ate or nearby points. In most of these cases, it was neces- 
sary to trace over two or more railway lines—in some in- 
stances, three or more roads—but so well laid were the 
original plans of our special committee, the railway traffic 


- officials have been prompt and courteous in their efforts to 


hasten movement of freight in response to our tracer re- 
quests. 

Many of our members have availed themselves of this 
special service, and while it has not been possible for us to 
lay rails, build rolling stock or otherwise furnish equipment 
as might be desired, we have been able to secure results by 
means of this organized effort, in the way of more prompt 
movement of freight, and early, reliable information in re- 
gard thereto, thus keeping members fully informed as to the 
latest reported location of cars en route. 

It may be of interest briefly to note the character and 
scope of information obtained during 1907 by means of our 
tracing system: Exact loading and billing dates of carload 
purchases; transfer records at junction points; name of 
shipper and original shipping point; scale weights; and of 
course, the most common, tracing of cars en route. These 
will readily suggest others in which the special service de 
partment can be of still wider range of usefulness to you, 
covering any knotty question which seemingly has not been 
easy to adjust with your railroad. Our inquiries and re- 
quests are filed direct with the proper officials at headquar- 
ters, and these are never allowed to be pigeon holed or lost 
sight of. Exact particulars as to routing, with dates, car 
initials and numbers, point of origin and destination, are of 
course, necessary in procuring the desired information. 

The other phase of this special service work is handling 
claims in connection with shipments to members over vari- 
ous roads. These claims may be grouped under two general 
heads, loss and damage—overcharge. You are all familiar 
with the multitude of small breakages of daily occurrence 
found in your shipments when received at depot: broken 
glass and damage to all styles of millwork; damage to 
plaster by water; barrels of lime and sacks of cement 
broken, contents scattered and spoiled; sewer pipe and drain 
tile broken; loss of empty sacks in transit; and shortages 
generally. No coal matters are handled, as these fall nat- 
urally within the jurisdiction of the regular coal associa- 
tions. ‘The overcharge class covers errors in rates; in. 
weights; extension of figures on E/B:; demurrage etc. 

The total claims handled for members through this de- 
partment last year numbered 373, and in amount $2,959.30, 
of which the greater portion has been paid. The few re- 
maining claims are divided among twelve railroads, and in 
the ordinary course of events should be paid promptly. 
Your care in securing a specific notation of damage or short- 
age on expense bill by railway agent will be the means of 
saving you many dollars a year through proper filing of 
claims for the loss. Every precaution is taken to carefully 
examine, to procure all necessary papers and otherwise 
fully verify each claim before presenting to the proper claim 
agent for adjustment. In so doing, it has been found neces- 
y to decline to handle several claims wherein a careful 
scrutiny indicated insufficient grounds existed to justify 
further action; namely, claims for overcharge in weight on 
shipments of green lumber, based on a schedule of estimated 
weights; claims for financial loss sustained by reason of 
delay of shipments en route; claims for damage due to al- 
leged depreciation in market value of carload fir lumber 
discolored en route by exposure to weather on flat car etc. 


Following the report, Mr. Hollis explained that the 
special service department had been a source of addi- 
tional expense for which no provision was made, so 
there was a big reduction in the association’s working 











balance. Accordingly the directors recommended that ~* 


the annual dues be raised from $5 to $6 for each yard. 
A motion was at once made and carried, raising the 
dues according to the recommendation of the directors. 
H. G. Pittenger, of Allerton, Iowa, tackled the cat- 
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alog house question without gloves in his paper on 
‘‘The Future of Merchandizing.’’ He declared that 
the hardest kind of educational work was hecessary to 
convince the public that it was against their interests 
to patronize the catalog houses. 

His interesting paper will be found on page 42. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northwestern Hem- 
lock Manufacturers’ Association, read a paper on 
‘Hemlock,’’ prepared by Eugene Shaw of Eau Claire, 
Wis. Mr. Shaw was unable to attend because of the 
serious illness of his daughter. The paper is as fol- 
lows: 


[See page 45 of this paper.] 


At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Rhodes, on be- 
nalf of Mr. Shaw, presented the association with a bot- 
le of his celebrated ‘‘hemlock cider.’’ 

W. I. Nolan, according to suggestion, discussed ‘‘ The 
sadies’’ in his airy and anecdotal way. J. M. Mont- 
vomery, of Worthing, S. D., was not present to de- 
iver his address on ‘‘ Buying, Selling and Discounts,’’ 
o it was passed with the understanding that it be 
printed in the proceedings. 

W. E. Shepherd, of Harlan, Iowa, gave an im- 
promptu talk on ‘‘The Retailer and Public Opinion.’’ 
He said that after listening to Mr. Ketridge’s talk he 
had thought it must be about time for the lumber- 
man to sing his swan song. He was constrained, 
though, to think that the prospect was not so bad as 
painted. When the self binder was invented people 
thought it meant a blow to labor, but wages have 
gone up ever since. The electric street car and the 
automobile were supposed to be the knell of the horse, 
but horses are in greater demand than ever. He said 
his views might not coincide with those of the rest, 
and might cause some surprise. It is a proposition of 
equal interest to all who make up the population of 
small towns. In Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Minnesota 26 percent of the people, or over 3,000,- 
v00, live in the small towns. Can it be that this great 
number of people are to be harried into ruin by a 
few piratical concerns? Forty-one percent of the peo- 
ple are rural, and dependent on the small towns for 
their conveniences. 

The extinction of small towns would break down 
farm values unquestionably. It is a vital question. 
There is a guaranty in our government, to ‘‘life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ The sight of jus- 
tice, he feared, is sometimes dimmed by interest. 

Mr. Shepherd paid a high tribute to President Byrn- 
side, saying that his friends of Iowa were proud of 
him and honored him as a high grade business man 
and Christian gentleman. This direct reference to 
the position in which the association officers were 
placed, and to their backing by the association, was 
applauded. ‘*‘What’s done is done,’’ said Mr. Shep- 
herd, ‘‘and it is the future and not the past in which 
we are now concerned.’’ He declared that lumbermen 
had not been standing up for their rights. ‘‘The yel- 
low journal and the demagogue’’ have been following 
the line of least resistance. The lumbermen will get 
a square deal if they stand up and demand it. It is 
high time that the business interests of the country 
cease to be used as the plaything of the limelight 
hunters and sounding-board demagogues. Business is 
not golf or ping pong. It is a game for keeps, and 
necessarily rather coarse, rough and mercenary in the 
eyes of those whose business consists in cutting cou- 
pons. It is a three-handed game, with your com- 
petitors and your customers for opponents. Some au- 
thorities recommend the bare hand for your competitor 
and soft gloves for the customer, but this is confusing. 
We are apt to hit the wrong man with the wrong glove. 

The mail order houses, said Mr. Shepherd, are in- 
stitutions designed to skim the cream without feeding 
the cows. Their capital is the cupidity and credulity 
of the public. It is well known that we can not read 
a letter or a page of their advertising that is not mis- 
leading. To combat them successfully lumbermen must 
jearn their own business well, and must meet them. 
Notoriety with the public does not necessarily mean 
good standing. Lumbermen must know the mail or- 
der prices and go to their customers with the right 
arguments. They have in their favor credit, conven- 
ience, opportunity of inspection and quick delivery, 
and should make each argument count. Finally lum- 
bermen must demand recognition from the politicians. 
This does not mean a boycott, but legitimate demands 
for fair play. Lumbermen cannot afford to be negligi- 
ble quantities. They should go to the caucuses and 
take part in conventions. Business men who have 
eschewed politics have made a big mistake. 

‘“Serve on the juries, too,’’ called some one. 

‘*Yes,’’? Mr. Shepherd answered, ‘‘we complain of 
our courts, but how can we look for justice when we 
leave our cases to be settled by men out of a job?’’ 
In econelusion he said lumbermen should take their 
stand in the community and demand fair play. When 
they do, ‘‘we will not have to go to them; they will 
come to us.’’ 

It was a ringing talk, and struck a responsive chord 
among the members. Before adjournment, on motion 
of D. K. Baker, the president, being on the water 
wagon, was instructed to save the bottle of hemlock 
cider and turn it over to his successor. 

The Wednesday session was attended by one of the 
largest crowds in the history of the association. It 
is believed that the final registration will be just about 
equal to last year. 


AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—A fine litter of kit- 
tens was presented to Hoo-Hoo Wednesday night at a 
largely attended concatenation, held in the Shriners’ 


hall in the Masonic Temple. Thirty were accepted as 
the maximum, and several applications had to be turned 
down, as last year. The following officiated: 


Snark—George B. Webster. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Ralph O. Miracle. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. P. Lansing. 
Bojum—F. H. Flatau. 
Jabberwock—James Fryar. 
Scrivenoter—Jay Phillips. 
Custocatian—Brackett Gardner. 
Arcanoper—James E. Melville. 
Gurdon—Harry Atkinson. 


The usual highly successful ‘‘on the roof’’ was pulled 
off following the work with the kittens. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


(Special telegram to the- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Officers of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association were elected today. 
President, M. H. McMahon, Fergus Falls, Minn.; vice 
president, C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa; director, 
three years, Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa; direc- 
tor, three years, J. W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
director, one year, O. C. Sarles, Hillsboro, N. D. The 
special committee reported against the resolutions offered 
by Messrs. Douglas and Hotchkiss for arbitration of 
cancelation cases and the subject was referred to the 
directors. Resolutions on parcels post, amendment of 
interstate commerce law, timber testing laboratory and 
l-cent postage were passed. The Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association adopted resolutions to the memory 
of Col. E. G. Fahnestock, late assistant secretary. Five 
directors were reélected, as follows: C. E. Blackwell, 
Minneapolis; H. W. Ross, Minneapolis; W. E. Terry, 
Galesburg, Ill.; J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo.; C. E. 
Greef, Eldora, Iowa; finance committee, Warren Brown, 
Waterloo, Iowa; John Dower, Wadena, Minn.; O. T. 
Litchfield, Mitchell, S. D. 


SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ MEET. 


Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia Retailers Repre- 
sented in Birmingham Meeting—Their Fourth 
Annual- Synopsis of the Preceedings. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 14.—The fourth annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia was held in this city 
today and while the attendance was not as large as 
at previous meetings the convention was pronounced 
by all present the most interesting and most important 
ever held by the organization. Different parts of Ala- 
bama were well represented but fewer members were 
present from Tennessee and Georgia. The papers read 
and the speeches made by various members covered a 
wide range of subjects and unusual interest was shown 
in them. 

The principal topic was protection of the retailer 
against men who undersell, and while much of this dis- 
cussion was in executive session it is understood that a 
more thorough understanding exists among the members 
than ever before. 

Just before the close of the meeting the following 
executive committee was named: W. J. Wallace, Nash- 
ville; W. P. McBrew, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Milton Smith, 
Atlanta; W. B. Willingham, Atlanta; A. W. Nelson, 
Birmingham; A. J. Krebs, Birmingham; Richard Ran- 
dolph, Birmingham; C. B. McLauren, Montgomery, and 
B. Crawford, New Decatur, Ala. 

The following executive officers were reélected for 
the coming year: W. M. French, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president; J. J. West, Atlanta, vice president; W. E. 
Wailes, Birmingham, secretary. 

Among the interesting papers read were: The annual 
address of President French; ‘‘Trade Ethics,’’ by 
Secretary W. E. Wailes; ‘‘Mutual Insurance,’’ by 
A. L. Chavannes, Knoxville, Tenn.; ‘‘Trade Condi- 
tions,’’ by former President Richard Randolph, Bir- 
mingham. The address of President French was as 
follows: 


We meet today for our fourth annual meeting and it is 
fit that you have some report of the business of the associa- 
tion. The last year shows some increase in membership, and 
while the increase is not so large as desired it indicates 
that there is life and progress in our organization, increased 
interest and loyalty in the individual members. 

Our finances will show a healthy increase, money in the 
bank and no unpaid bills. The secretary’s report will give 
you in detail the increase. The last year with most of us 
has been a strenuous one, being for the greater part a year 
of large business to be done in quick order. These pressing 
conditions have prevented many of us giving as full thought 
and effort to the growth of the association as would other- 
wise have been the case. These conditions of “rush and 
push” have past, and in their stead are other conditions 
which you are confronting. They are not conditions to be 
remedied by hurry and rush and great physical effort, but 
call tor caim, cool business judgment and the active coépera- 
tion and association of those engaged in a similar line of 
business. 

While we, the retail lumber dealers of Alabama, Tennessee 
and Georgia, have been slow to adopt the association idea, 
it is not a new idea; we have had examples of it in the 
retail merchants’ association, wholesale hardware associa- 
tion, wholesale grocery association, the’ Yellow Pine Manu- 
-facturers’ Association and doubtless in many others with 
which we are not familiar. 

Those of us who remember the era of lumber manufac- 
turing before the formation of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion remember that it was an uncertain thing, no standard 
for anything. If you received a car of flooring from one 
mill you did not know that you could get another like it, 
and in most cases you could not. Today it is different ; 
their matching, grading and terms are uniform, and there is 
some similarity in price. Their association has been a good 
thing for them; which fact they well know, and we feel that 
the association of the retailers will be good for the retail 
dealer, tending to his prosperity’s permanence and in this 
way of advantage to wholesaler and manufacturer. To the 
wholesaler and manufacturer giving us fair treatment and 


considering our rights we should give our business. We are 
no doubt approaching a time of limited consumption of lum- 
ber and the manufacturer and wholesaler should be asked to 
leave the consuming trade to the retail dealer. This should 
strengthen the retail dealer and give the manufacturer and 
wholesaler a responsible purchaser for his goods and we 
believe prove profitable to each in the long rum To the 
manufacturers’ association we must give credit for the re- 
duced production and the maintaining, to a certain extent, 
of the value of our stecks. May we not add to our business 
with them the improvement of their condition? 

At this time I would not advise any change of our con- 
stitutional bylaws; it is desirable that our membership be 
increased, and if it could be arranged it would be wise to 
have someone visit the ‘dealers throughout the states com- 
posing our association, to interest and bring the retail deal- 
ers into our association, and where there are two or more 
dealers to bring them together.to a local organization. 

This worx must to a certain extent be educational, must 
show the advantages of codperation or association and must 
establish confidence between members and loyalty to all. 
Another means of increasing our membership would be for 
each individual member to make an effort to secure during 
the year a new member. If there is no other dealer in your 
town, write or go and see the dealer in the next town and 
get him into our organization. How is it with you who are 
here today? Can you not each pledge a new member for 
next year? Shall we not send a blank application to those 
who are not present, with a request to do as much? I feel 
that our competent and loyal secretary should be retained. 
His has been a labor of love—to it he has given his best 
thought and efforts with devotion and persistency since the 
organization of the association, and to him in a large 
measure is due its progress and standing at this time. 


The membership of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia is made 
up of the following: 


Alabama members—Athens, W. L. Bristall, A. J. Krebs 
Planing Mill Company; Birmingham, Barnet-Sheppard Lum- 
ber Company, Randolph Lumber Company, Heidt-Nelson Coal 
& Lumber Company, Wood-Dickerson Lumber Company; Bes- 
semer, Crotwell Bros. Lumber Company; East Birmingham, 
Fullenweider Lumber Company; North Birmingham, North 
Birmingham Lumber Company; Ensley, Pioneer Lumber 
Company ; East Lake, I. E. Hood Lumber Company ; Decatur, 
Jervis Lumber Company, E. C. Payne, B. Crawford; Flor 
ence, Acme Lumber Company, W. E. Temple; Huntsville, 
A. M. Booth, J. D. Dilworth & Son; Montgomery, Vesuvius 
Lumber Company ; ‘Uniontown, Simms & Long, T. M. Cochran. 

Tennessee members—Chattanooga, Lookout Planing Mill 
Company; Columbia, Vaughan Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company; Nashville, Norville & Wallace, Cohn & Goldberg, 
J. O. Kirkpatrick & Sons: Murfreesburg, Williams Bros. ; 
Knoxville, Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Cha- 
vannes Lumber Company, Murphy & Co., D. M. Rose & Co., 
Broadway Manufacturing Company, Cooley & Sons; Pulaski, 
J. M. Patterson & Sons; Shelbyville, W. A. Shepard; Spring- 
field, Springfield Lumber Company; Jellico, Murphy-Smith 
Lumber Company. 

Kentucky member—Guthrie, T. J. Hawkins. 

Georgia members—Atlanta, Colcord Lumber Company, Har 
Davis Lumber Company, F. G. Lake, Pattillo Lumber Com- 
pany, Phoenix Planing Mill; La Grange, Pike Bros. Lumber 
Company; Atlanta, Randall Bros., W. L. Traynham, BE. G. 
Willingham & Co., Willingham-Tift Lumber Company, G. O. 
Williams Lumber Company, West Lumber Company, Smith & 
Simpson Company; Columbus, Cooper Lumber Company, 
Dudley Sash & Door Company; East Point, East Point Lum- 
ber Company; Rome, Cundell Lumber Company; Jackson, 
Jackson Lumber Company. 

Honorary members—King Lumber Company, Birmingham ; 
E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago; J. W. Farrier, Birmingham ; 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 


Tonight at the Birmingham Country Club a banquet 


was held, to which all visiting Jumbermen had been 
invited by the local arrangements committee. 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ ANNUAL AND THE BUILD- 
ING TRADES’ SHOW. 


This exposition should make an epoch in the lumber 
and building material world, as no expense is being 
spared to make it one of the handsomest and most in- 
structive industrial exhibitions ever held. 

During the last week the decorating contract was let 
to the National Wood Reproducing Company, whose 
unique decorating scheme as submitted to the exposi- 
tion managament met with immediate approval. The 
contract called for panels nine feet high behind each 
booth, made exactly to reproduce wooden panels of 
various kinds, such as mahogany, cherry, weathered 
flemish and natural oak. A uniform color scheme will 
be carried out; that is, down one entire aisle will be 
seen the rich, dark green of the Flemish oak, while 
down the next aisle will appear the rich, red tone of 
mahogany, and so on. On the floors of the booths will 
be an imitation inlaid hardwood floor highly polished, 
and one that, to the uninitiated, will appear to be the 
‘‘real stuff.’’ Furniture to match the decorations will 





be installed in each booth by the management. White ° 


posts with plush covered ropes strung between will 
divide the booths. Taken all in all when the doors 
of the Casino Garden are thrown open to the public on 
Monday, February 10, a veritable fairyland of little 
parlors and reception rooms will be disclosed. 

An orchestra will furnish a musical program after- 
noon and evening and will be one of the features of the 
show. A delightful time is assured every one who at- 
tends the exposition and a profitable week is predicted 
for the wholesalers who are wide awake enough to see 
the advantage of having headquarters at the exposition 
during convention week. 

Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, states that the program of 
speakers he has arranged to entertain and instruct the 
dealers who attend the joint meeting of the lumber- 
men’s association and the Masons’ Supply Association 
is by far the best that these associations have ever had 
the pleasure of listening to. This sounds pretty strong, 
as ‘*Uncle George’’ has put on some excellent programs 
at the annual meeting in his nine years’ connection 
with the retail dealers’ association. These have been 
made possible by his wide acquaintance among lumber- 
mer all over the country, acquaintances that have been 
made during his sixty years’ connection with the in- 
dustry as retailer, mill owner, publisher and association 
secretary, but if he says that the program this year 
will be the ‘‘best ever’’ we are willing to accept this 
as fact, so do not fail to come to Chicago February 10 
prepared to stay the entire week. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL OF INDIANAPOLIS’ RETAILERS. 


Large Attendance — Membership Shows Increase and Includes Two-Thirds of the Yards in State — Inter- 
esting Addresses—Good Representation of Lumber Interests of Indiana—Large Hoo-Hoo 
, Concatenation — News and Notes of the Convention. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 15.—There was no indication 
of business calm in the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
which convened at the Claypool hotel this morning, so 
far as attendance was concerned. Most of the dealers 
had a story to tell of slackened business and fewer in- 
quiries, but they did not let that interfere with their 
attendance at the great Indiana annual. They were here 
in droves and the retail association, which boasts of in- 
cluding in its membership more than two-thirds of all 
the retail lumbermen in the state, had an attendance 
which bespoke confidence in a speedy resumption of busi- 
ness and return of a sane prosperity. 

THE OPENING SESSION. 


The first session of the association annual was called 
to order in the assembly room of the Claypool hotel at 
11 o’cloeck this morning with President Clarles Frank, of 
Mishawaka, in the chair and several hundred retailers, 
traveling salesmen and others in attendance. President 
Frank immediately presented his annual address, an able 
paper, in which he spoke as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


At the beginning of our deliberations it becomes my sad 
duty to announce to you the loss to this association of one 
of its oldest and most active members, M. C. Rankin, of 
Terre Haute, who met his death by an accident on the 
Vandalia railroad tracks in his home city a short time ago. 
Mr. Rankin was one of the oldest and most active members 
of this organization. He was regular in his attendance at 
our meetings and was always willing to perform any duties 
assigned to him. His loss will be severely felt by the asso- 
ciation, and I would suggest that a committee be appointed 
at the proper time to take suitable action in his memory. 

During the year that has passed since our last meeting 
we have all gained additional experience. While to some of 
us the last year has been one of continued and unbroken 
prosperity and success in business, others have possibly had 
less favorable experience. On the whole, however, I think 
I can safel ay that from a business standpoint the year 
has been a fairly satisfactory one. 

The financial flurry which struck the country a few 
months ago and which so seriously affected business in all 
lines has fallen heavily on the building trades and has in 
many sections brought business to a complete standstill. 
It is hoped, however, that with the improvement in in- 
dustrial lines and the coming of spring business will return 
to normal conditions and all will be blessed with satisfactory 
trade. 


<A 





Relations with Other Branches. 

Our relations with manufacturers and wholesalers during 
the year past have been friendly and satisfactory. Only two 
cases have occurred where members of this association have 
had occasion to complain. In both cases, I regret to say, 
we have been unable to effect satisfactory adjustment, 
although your secretary has been active and persisten?: in 
his efforts to do so. The benefits of organization and 
cooperation are daily demonstrated in the fact that as a 
rule wholesalers do not infringe upon the rights of the re- 
tailer, but are willing and desirous of coéperating with him. 
While a few years ago it was common for a certain class 
of wholesalers to invade the territory of the retailer and to 
sell to whomever would buy, it is only in exceptional cases 
that we hear of such transactions now, and the great ma- 
jority of wholesalers are willing to and do protect the retail 
dealers in their respective rights. No one can or will deny 
that this condition has been brought about by such or- 
ganizations as this, and it should be needless to argue this 
question with any intelligent dealer. Too many, however, 
remain outside and refuse to do their share in the work 
by which they, as well as our members, are so greatly bene- 
fited I would urge upon all our members the importance 
of persistent efforts to bring the “stray sheep’ into the fold 
to aid those who for years have fought their battles and 
the fruits of whose efforts they have so liberally shared. 

Mail Order Competition. 

While our relations with wholesalers have so greatly im- 
proved during the last years a new source of danger has ap- 
peared in the recent past in the unfair competition of so 
called mail order houses, which have been making desperate 
efforts to invade our territory and to sell to consumers, 
rightfully our customers, at prices ruinous to all legitimate 
business. While some sections have had more competition 
of this kind than others, all are likely to be affected by it 
sooner or later unless some effective method can be devised 
to prevent the spread of the evil. All lines of business are 
subject to this unprincipled and unfair competition, some 
lines much more than ours. Business men’s organizations 
have been formed all over the state and elsewhere to com- 
bat this evil and I would recommend that wherever prac- 
ticable our organization should work in conjunction with 
those associations in the work of opposing and, if possible, 
eradicating this competition. 

It ought to be possible to find some method which will 
stand the test of the law, and when found it should be 
persistently followed. 


Unwarranted Cancelations of Orders. 


My attention has been repeatedly called to a _ practice 
which, although existing for some time, seems to be ever on 
the increase, and if allowed to continue and grow threatens 
seriously to disturb the pleasant relations between whole- 
salers and retailers. 

I refer to the practice of canceling orders. Some dealers 
seem to think that when, after having placed an order, they 
later find that they can buy the same stock at a lower 
figure to cancel that first given, is fair and in accordance 
with some business ethics, and some wholesalers who have 
accepted orders and find the tendency of the market to be 
upward, before shipment is made refuse, under some pre- 
text or other, to ship the orders taken at an earlier date, 
but give preference to orders taken later but at higher fig- 
ures. Under the system of placing orders at present in 
vogue there seems to be no recourse for either side, but 
surely something should be done to protect both buyer and 
seller against those who are inclined to take advantage of 
un opportunity when offered to annul arbitrarily an agree- 
ment fairly made und understood when it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so. Would it not be to the interest of both 
parties if, when an order is placed by the retailer with the 
representative of the wholesaler, the agreement be made 
in the nature of a contract, legally binding on both parties? 
I recommend the serious consideration of this matter. 


Misinterpreted Terms of Sale. 


Another bone of contention between buyer and seller is as 
to the interpretation of the terms of sale. The usual terms 
of 2 percent in ten days, or 1 percent in thirty days, are 








invariably construed by the seller as applying from the date 
of invoice, while many buyers contend that they should date 
from the arrival of goods at destination. It would seem to 
be a question of “When is delivery made—when the seller 
turns the stock over to the transporting company, or when 
it is delivered by the latter to the consignee?’ ‘The latter 
should certainly have the undisputed right to inspection of 
the stock before making settlement for it, and when, as is 
so frequently the case, cars are delayed in transit, some- 
times weeks and even months beyond a reasonable time, and 
while neither shipper nor consignee can be held responsible 
for the delay, the loss falls solely on the latter in the pos- 
sible loss of the discount which he is prepared to take ad- 
vantage of, as well as the failure to get the stock in time 
for a contract for which it is intended, while in many in- 
stances these differences are adjusted amicably and without 
friction between the parties interested. Yet many cases 
occur where serious misunderstandings and even litigations 
arise from this source, and it is very desirable that a 
method, just and equitable to both parties, might be adopted 
to govern in these cases. 

When time limit is set for the delivery of lumber and 
when, as is sometimes the case, a hard and fast contract is 
made, the remedy is of course plain. But this is so seldom 
done that it is the exception rather than the rule, and such 
instances do not come under this caption. Would it not be 
well for the various state organizations, acting in harmony, 
to take this matter up with the wholesalers and seriously 
attempt a solution of this question? 

While there are other subjects that I might discuss and 
which possibly might prove interesting to some of you, I 
think it preferable to take up as little of your time as pos- 
sible, inasmuch as we have speakers of note who will ad- 
dress you at length on matters in which we are all deeply 
interested and which we will all find highly instructive. 

The secretary’s report will furnish you interesting and 
important information, and I ask you to give it your close 
attention. 

I wish in closing to thank heartily all who have assisted 
me in the work of the last year—to your vice president, who 
has willingly borne a share of the labors: to your secretary, 
who has been tireless in the discharge of the manifold duties 
devolving upon him; to the board of directors, who have 
been zealous in the work, and to all the members of the 
association, who have freely responded when called upon to 
perform work required in the interest of the whole. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, presented his 
annual report. It was as follows: 


Business conditions being so radically different from one 
year ago, it would not seem unusual if there were very little 
of a hopeful nature to report to you at this time. However, 
I am glad to be able to submit some encouraging figures both 
as to the condition of this association and the _ business 
outlook. 

The retail lumber dealers, as well as all classes of busi- 
ness interests, have enjoyed several years of uninterrupted 
prosperity. Sales have constantly increased in the face of 
advancing prices, and it is but a national sequence that the 
limit of volume and price should have been reached. Unless 
all signs fail, the readjustment we are now undergoing will 
mn the end prove healthful and business will soon again go 
forward on a sounder basis. 

About seventy-five letters recently addressed to dealers 
throughout the state brought fifty-eight replies as to the 
prospects for trade; twenty-seven report sale for 1907 
normal, sixteen above and fifteen below. To the question 
“Are you receiving the usual winter inquiries for figures?’ 
nineteen reply “Yes” and thirty-nine ““No;’ thirty-three re- 
port prospects for spring trade “Fair to good” and twenty- 
one say “Poor ;’’ thirty-five say the outlook is getting better, 
eighteen report conditions unchanged and four say worse. 
In view of the almost complete paralysis of business, due 
to the late money stringency, and that these comparisons 
are drawn from fat years, this report is certainly reas- 
suring. 

Those seeking a safe and profitable investment for capital 
can do no better than to take advantage of the present 
prices of material and labor and put their money into real 
estate improvements. Already considerable inquiry of this 
character has developed. A general feeling of optimism on 
the part of the dealers will have much to do with inspiring 
confidence. On the other hand, pessimism is even more con- 
tagious and should be avoided. 


Membership. 


I am glad to report to you that this association now has 
the largest membership in its history. And, what is yet 
more gratifying, a marked increase in interest has been 
manifested by prompt responses to all inquiries sent out 
from this office. 
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Fully two-thirds of the yard owners of the state are now 
members. 

Honarary Membership. 

The directors have recommended that honorary member- 
ships be discontinued and to that end have adopted a reso- 
lution, which will be submitted later for your approval. 
This action was taken in view of the fact that some manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have been advised by their attor- 
neys that affiliation as honorary members with retail asso- 
ciations might be improperly construed. While our attorney 
advises that we are altogether within legal bounds in ac- 
cepting such memberships, yet it has been thought advisable 
to fall in line with other associations which have made this 
change in their bylaws. 


Immediately Important Problems. 


In addition to the subjects announced in the program, 
several other questions of great importance should receive 
your consideration. The mail order problem is a rapidly 
growing evil and all legitimate plans for keeping trade at 
home should receive our support. The parcels post plan, as 
recommended by Postmaster General Meyer, is generally 
meeting with opposition from retail associations on the 
ground that it would encourage the mail order business. 

In connection with the complaints of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of the unwarranted cancelation of orders on the 
part of retailers, it seems timely that an effort should be 
made to agree upon a uniform form of order that will be 
fair as to terms and equally binding upon both buyer and 
seller. While no excuse is offered for any unbusinegsslike act 
of a retailer, yet it must be conceded that much of the 


trouble has grown out of the failure of some shippers to live 
up to their obligations, as well as to the loose methods of 
giving and taking orders. All orders should be written, 
with terms and conditions plainly stated, and signed by both 
parties. 

These brief suggestions are offered for your consideration 
and discussion. 


As treasurer Mr. Searce reported receipts during the 
year of $2,464.17, disbursements of $2,107.83, and 2 
cash balance on hand of $356.34. The report was re- 
ferred to the auditing committee, together with the books 
of the association. 

Committee Appointments. 

President Frank announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Auditing—Frank Coombs, Lebanon; M. Kirsch, Decatur; 
J. D. Kuhns, South Bend. 

Resolutions—C. D. Meeker, Monticello; C. C. Foster, 
Indianapolis; George E. Springer, Anderson. 

Resolutions on the death of M. C. Rankin, of Terre Haute 
—J. O. Parrish, Shelbyville; M. 8S. Huey, Indianapolis; E. 
T. Parker, Logansport. 

Mutual Insurance. 

F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, made a short and business- 
like statement of the affairs of that company. He said: 

Last year was in almost every respect the best we have 
ever had. Our losses were somewhat less than they were 
for the preceding year, and with a larger volume of business, 
so that the loss ratio was considerably less. 

We returned last year to our policyholders in dividends 
nearly $26,000, which is about 50 percent more than our 
total income annually five years ago. Our cash assets were 
increased very nearly $40,000, and in view of these facts 
our directors have decided to increase our dividends for this 
year to 380 percent. 

Most of the lumbermen of the state are members of our 

company and have insurance with us, but there are a few 
who are not, and we should be very glad to increase the 
numbers of members, and think we can show them it is to 
the advantage of all to give us business. The amount of 
business which the Indiana company can carry is of course 
limited, but there are other mutual lumber insurance com- 
panies organized on fhe same plan and paying good divi- 
dends, all of which will carry insurance on any risks in 
which the Indiana company is interested. 
_ Our printed statement of conditions and a circular show- 
ing the progress of the company can be had in the rear of 
the room on the table, and we hope you will all avail your- 
selves of the opportunity to get them. During the meeting 
a representative of our company will be on hand to talk to 
anyone who may be interested in the insurance proposition, 
either in reference to taking more insurance or as to the 
insurance you already have. 

After the customary announcements by the secretary 
the morning session of the association adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Wednesday afternoon session of the Indiana an- 
nual was highly interesting, the chief feature being the 
splendid paper of Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, on ‘‘The Model Retail Yard.’’ Mr. Sweet’s 
introductory remarks were as follows: 


The subject “The Model Retail Yard” is impracticable. 
The model retail yard for a city is not the model retail yard 
for the country. The model retail yard for the outskirts of 
a city is not the model yard for a central location. 

We have become uptodate, some of us because of innate 
opposition to being considered behind; others, because com- 
petitors entered the field, who located their yards more 
advantageously than ours, built better sheds than ours, 
piled their stock so that it was more accessible than ours, 
and were a little smarter, or-at least more uptodate in their 
buying and selling and in their collecting. No one of us 
has the model retail yard. Each one of us has some item 
a little better than the rest. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to define ‘The Model 
Retail Yard."’ Its purpose is to arouse among you a dis- 
cussion, with the hope and expectation that everyone of us 
will profit thereby. I have divided this subject into several 
parts and will take these up one by one, so that we may 
not have too broad a proposition to handle all at once, and 
we may be more pointed in our remarks on account of the 
narrower subject matter before us. 

There is no model way of deciding the very first question 
in connection with a retail yard. The first question is, 
will a retail yard in any particular vicinity pay? Everyone 
must decide that for himself, after looking over the local 
conditions. When this is decided, we reach the subject of 
“Location.” Some of the attributes of the model location 
are the same for country roads as for city yards. A situa- 
tion on a main thoroughfare is desirable for both. A loca- 
tion in such close proximity to the railroad as to warrant 
sidetracks in the yard itself is desirable for both. In the 
country easy access to a sound banking institution is help- 
ful. In the city the question of location becomes a more 
delicate matter in proportion to size of the city. A location 
toward the central part of a city usually admits of more 
prompt deliveries and is usually more accessible to the build- 
ing public. And yet, as the city grows, the center is built 
up, and the building operations are getting farther and 
farther away from this centrally located yard. When a city 
reaches a population of 100,000 or more it ordinarily extends 
six to eight miles from north to south and as far from east 
to west. Your building operations being toward the edges 
of town necessitate all long hauls from your centrally 
located yard. 


Mr. Sweet’s address was practically that published, 


and in more extensive form, in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of February 16, 1907. 


In connection with Mr. Sweet’s paper the following 
informal discussion oceurred: 


Mr. Sweet—I would like to make a little statement 
here of the way we handle things in Grand Rapids. A good 
many “deadbeats” developed there, as in all towns, and in 
1906 I got a little tired of charging accounts to profit and 
loss, and in going over the accounts I found that in nine 
cases of ten the amounts were $10 or less. Of course in 
the aggregate this made a considerable amount. So I had 
some signs printed and put up in each of our three yards in 
Grand Rapids, ‘“‘No credit extended for less than $10.” And 
I meant exactly what I said. Some of the men connected 
with us said: “You will be up against it; you will lose 
business.” I said, “All right; the first one of you that finds 
any change in our business on that account I wish you 
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would report it.” I put these signs up one morning, and 
that afternoon a retail manager of one of our yards tele- 
phoned, saying he wanted to report a “change in business. 

I said, “What is it?’ He said, “A man called up and wanted 
$8 and some odd cents worth of material. I told him it 
would have to be C. O. D. on account of our new rule. He 
asked what this rule was and I told him, and he said, ‘All 
right, then; send me $5 worth more stuff.’ ” 

1 did not anticipate such results as an increase of busi- 
ness, but this scheme worked so successfully that the other 
dealers, four out of six, have adopted the same rule. So 
at the present time it is impossible there, except in the 
ase of some of the smali dealers, to get credit under $10. 
of course we make exception of thoroughly responsible par- 
ies with whom we have a running account. With con- 
iractors we ordinarily carry what we consider a running 
account, and while it is separated according to jobs there 
ire usually two or three going at once. 

A Member—Suppose it was a reliable house, some man 
who had a small running account, or a reliable party who 
wanted a little bit of stuff for a fence or something like 
that—say a business man or storekeeper—who would say, 
‘Send me so and so and send down the bill’? 

Mr. Sweet—I would send down the bill. A man who is 
apable of handling business well can understand the reason 
for that as well as you or I. For instance, a man calls you 
over the phone and he is the head of a department store or 
hardware store or some other kind of store, and that man 
is perfectly responsible. You say to him: “We will send 
his down C. O. D.” “What is the matter with my credit?” 
he will probably ask. “Is it not good?" ‘Yes, but you know 
with your own accounts that it is the small accounts that 
cost money to collect. We have to spend just as much in 
time, postage and stationery to collect a bill of $1.50 as 
one of $150.” ‘Well, that is se.’ “Is it not as convenient 
for you to give us a check today as in a week?’ ‘“Cer- 
tainly.” “All right; good-bye.” 

That is not an invariable rule. I do not think we can 
make any rule that is entirely invariable, but I think that 
will apply in about seven cases out of ten. 

L. L. Ott—Do you give cash discount for cash bills? 

Mr. Sweet—yYes, sir. Our terms are 2 percent fifteen 
days, 1 percent thirty, to the retail trade. We have also 

stablished in Grand Rapids, among the retail dealers there, 
a credit system which has been quite successful. 


Profitable Publicity. 


Cc. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind.—I want to make an ob- 
jection to one thing in Mr. Sweet’s paper, and that is pub- 
licity and advertising. I cannot agree with him on this 
point. I think if the retailer’s name is before the public, 
in a paper, on a fence. or in somebody's mouth, it will get 
him some business. For example, we paid $5 to have a 
sign put on a brick building. It faces the court house and 
everybody that goes there sees that sign. Perhaps two 
vears from now they may want to buy a bit of lumber. 
That name is in their head. They know there are lumber 
yards all around, but they go to this one because they saw 
the name. And it remains for us to give them values and 
keep them after that. 

Mr. Ott—While I will discuss publicity tomorrow, I be- 
lieve that our friend Swect has a pretty tall proposition 
to tackle, and from his argument I believe he knows pretty 
well what he is talking about; but I believe he ought not 
to sleep over night without thinking a little bit on the pub- 
licity question. If my recollection is right, he said there 
was practically no use for the country yard to advertise. 
That is just where a great many of us have complained— 
that the mail order houses come into our territory and 
get a whole lot of our business. And it is because while 
the people all know there is a lumber yard in town we 
do not pay enough attention to putting our business before 
them. If you keep the sash and door proposition and the 
paint oe before them they will not think so much 
of Chicago mail order houses, but will go to their home 
dealer and buy. 

He says that men seldom read advertisements, and he 
tells a great deal of truth right there. That is what I 
have been trying to preach for the last five years—that the 
retail lumbermen should learn how to advertise. He ad- 
mitted that if you could get advertising before them in the 
right way they would read it. But if you simply put a 
little card in the paper, like a professional man, the way a 
doctor is compelled to put in his advertisement, ‘Better buy 
lumber from John Smith,” of course he will not read it. 
And if you get an advertisement that people will read there 
is no denying that it will pay. 


Coéperation With Wholesalers. 


There is one other thing—the question of getting even 
with the wholesalers. I did not get to bed until 3 this 
morning, but I would be willing to stay up until 3 tomorrow 
morning to argue with him about getting square with the 
wholesaler. I believe we could accomplish a great deal more 
if, instead of going out for revenge in our conventions, we 
would ask the organizations of wholesalers to compel their 
members to carry out their contracts with us, and that as 
retailers we get together and compel our retailers to carry 
out their contracts with the wholesalers. I believe we can 
accomplish more in this way than by howling about revenge. 

Mr. Sweet—You put me up against an artist in the busi- 
ness of advertising, gentlemen. I did not figure that I was 
talking to a whole bunch of Dr. Otts. If everyone of us 
could advertise as catchily as Dr. Ott there would be no 
necessity of saying anything about advertising at all. I have 
no doubt whatever that after tomorrow morning’s session we 
may all go back and double our sales. I shall be very 
much disappointed if we do not do it. 


Buying and Selling. 


T. R. Lewis—Somewhere between buying and receiving 
the lumber the territory is pretty well covered by what Mr. 
Sweet has brought out today. 

Everyone wants to be, and ought to be as nearly as pos- 
sible, up to date on the buying proposition; wants to buy 
wisely, judicially and thoughtfully, and wants to know 
pretty thoroughly just what his trade calls for, and not be 
persuaded into buying fads and new patterns and every- 
thing that is not called for in his market, but buy just the 
stock that he especially needs. There is a good deal repre- 
sented in being a good buyer. Not always the man who 
buys the very cheapest, who buys of every tramp that comes 
along, would. be considered the best buyer; but I think a 
man is a good buyer if the sellers who have good lumber 
delight in dealing with him. 

But I will say, as a very foundation, that in buying it 
will save you a great deal of trouble if your office is thor- 
oughly fitted out with an office order book with the time, 
conditions and everything pertaining to that purchase so 
explicitly stated that in your future affairs with the travel- 
ing men and with the firm there will be a thorough under- 
standing. There is a spirit of carelessness and indifference 
in giving out orders where the matters pertaining thereto 
are largely a matter of memory if you have no office records 
to fix up any controversy that may arise later in regard to 
the order. 

I consider a good buyer is a man who is open and frank 
and candid, and does not stoop to petty transactions in or- 
der to carry a point and beat a man down below what he 
knows is a legitimate price. There are a great many times 
when lumbermen are guilty along that line. They should 
recollect that they are not dealing with petty people. The 
wholesale man is generally a man who is very broad, a 
man of large affairs, and you can belittle yourself in his 
estimation by stooping to petty transactions that he toler- 
ates but puts down as “small potatoes and few in a hill.” 
And so in buying and in receiving. 

I have no special points to bring out, no statistical facts, 
and can not at this time take issue with Brother Sweet in 
pb that he brought out. But on the question of re- 
ceiving lumber I want to say here and now that the bal- 





ance is entirely in your favor when it comes down to get- 
ting what you pay for. That may be contrary to the re- 
tailer’s standpoint, but I believe this, that in receiving lum- 
ber if 40 percent of a car grades above what you really 
bought, and 50 percent grades a good, normal quality, it is 
hardly in keeping with good business intelligence to make 
a kick about the other 10 percent. In receiving lumber be 
fair and equitable and right, because you are dealing with 
men who have a great deal to contend with. They have 
an army of men under them, and they can not inspect every 
part of the business personally. And then in the adjust- 
ment of your business affairs be able to show something 
that will back up your position when there is a difference. 

Also remember that in this matter of receiving and check- 
ing up lumber you have to take the word of your men often, 
and it is a common occurrence that a man brings in a 
report of a car and there is a variance of a few dollars, 
and you immediately sit down and make a report that the 
car contained only so much lumber—that it was short or off 
grade—without giving it personal investigation. I believe 
there is a carelessness existing along this line that is a 
source of ag annoyance and sometimes puts you in great 
disfavor with the traveling men and with the firm. You do 
not give it your attention. I have in my own experience 
many a time, by having lumber recounted, giving it personal 
attention, found the original invoice was right and proper. 
And I firmly believe that in eight-tenths of the cases that 
are reported the retailer is at fault and the car contains 
the amount that was shipped originally. Their facilities 
and the care they exercise in checking the lumber into 
the cars are far above what you use in checking it out. 

I would say another thing, and that is that the tendency 
of the good firms, the reputable firms, is to make a grade 
that is above the standard classification that is demanded 
by the associations and, that being the case, you are get- 
ting really better than you pay for. And if I was benefited 
by a purchase, even although there was some of the lum- 
ber below grade, rather than make a kick I would sit down 
and write the firm, congratulating them on having shipped 
me a superior grade of lumber. Instead of that, we keep 
silent on these matters and send in some little petty claim. 

That may do in some kinds of business, but I take it that 
the lumber business stands higher on the thermometer than 
many other kinds of business, and we are generally judged 
by the methods we use in our business. 


Compliment and Abuse. 


Cc. W. Roark, of Greenville—I think this delightful paper 
we have heard ought to be discussed further; it is a great 
paper; I hope to have it read before our association. But 
there is one thing on that question of publicity, in regard 
to newspapers. I think our friend is taking the wrong 
ground on that. I believe in making our newspaper men 
our friends, and a newspaper man can be made your friend 
only by buying space from him. By doing this, by advertis- 
ing with them, you can more than likely keep out the ad- 
vertisement of the catalog house. You can sandwich in a 
whole lot of stuff that would be very detrimental to the 
catalog houses—that they pay no school taxes, no road 
taxes, they do not help to build churches; that they are 
absolutely cold-blooded in every way. I believe in making 
these men our friends. I believe this more firmly, perhaps, 
because I am an ex-newspaper man myself. I have re- 
formed. 

As I said before, I am glad to be here. I want to invite 
each and all of you to visit our association at Louisville on 
February 17 and 18, at the Seelbach. The latch-string is 
always on the outside in old Kentucky. 


Collections and Lien Law. 


A. M. Fisher, Tolleston, Ind.—I would like to ask one 
thing about collections; whether when you sell a lumber 
order you insist upon the contractor signing an agreement 
as to how he will pay? 

Mr. Sweet—All bills of sale for lumber, in our terri- 
tory at least, are made to the contractors, and the con- 
tracts with them are signed by the owners for a certain 
payment upon the completion of a certain portion of the 
building. We never make any contract with the contract- 
ors as to when they shall pay, in regard to the completion 
or partial completion of the building, for the simple reason 
that the owner generally looks after that part of it himself. 
If an owner pays a certain amount to the contractor on his 
contract be must take certain precautions in- regard to the 
lien law. But I think, the way contracts are written now, 
that seven cases out of ten the owneft himself will call up 
and ask how much the contractor owes on his job, and if he 
has paid any. If the owner does not take this precaution 
he is cutting off his own nose. 

The lien law in this state is a good deal like that of our 
state, although I think yours is the better. But some peo- 
ple object to it. They pick a lawyer from some place or 
other who comes into the legislature and says this lien law is 
highway robbery. If the legislators are a pack of chumps, 
his arguments will go, but if they know their business and 
know there can be no lien on any building except for the 
amount of lumber that went into it they will regard his 
arguments as absolutely worthless. 

Mr. Fisher—If you sell these fellows lumber do you notify 
the owner? 

Mr. Sweet—Usually. With our lien law it is necessary. 
In Michigan the lien law requires notice to be sent to the 
owner within thirty days of delivery of the first material. 
But I do not know the details of the Indiana law. However, 
Mr. Scearce can tell you all about the Indiana lien law. 

Mr. Scearce—lI have in my office a synopsis of the Indiana 
law, which was prepared by the attorney of this association 
two years ago. I probably have a few copies left, and this 
gives the superior and appellate court decisions on various 
questions that have been raised in connection with the Indi- 
ana lien law. I will be glad to furnish you with a copy 
and it will probably answer all the questions you have in 
mind. 

It is not necessary, however, under the Indiana lien law, 
to give any notice. You may file your notice of lien with 
the recorder, pay the sum of 50 cents and no notice is 
necessary. 

A Delegate—I was told the other day that it is not nec- 
essary to place a line within sixty days from the first 
delivery ; that is, if you come to have perfect confidence in 
your contractor, and he says to send him over 100 joist, 
and then by-and-by he wants the sheathing, it is not nec- 
essary to put a lien on sixty days from the first delivery. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Scearce—I think it is sixty days from the last delivy- 
ery. Or do you mean sixty days elapsing between the time 
of the first delivery and the last? 

Delegate—No; must the lien go on sixty days from the 
first delivery? 

Mr. Scearce—I do not know, but do not think that is 
correct. 

Albert Greeley, Muncie, Ind.—I have the opinion of 
Attorney General Bingham that on running accounts the 
lien must be filed within sixty days after the last delivery 
is made. On contracts you must file your lien within sixty 
days after the last delivery on the contract. Suppose you 
furnish all the contract and then have.a running account 
after that; I raised the question as to whether your lien 
will hold on the original contract or on the last material 
furnished. 

S. E. Springer, Anderson, Ind.—I do not think there is 
any question as to what the law means. The law means 
that you hold after the completion of the work. Suppose 
a contractor is putting up a $100,000 building; at the be- 
ginning of that job he pays $100 on account. It runs on 
two months after the building is completed and sixty days 
after the completion of the building, this lien law will 
hold. , 

John Solzer—I heard the other day the decision in the 
case of the coagpes hotel, that the decision of the superior 
court is such that it makes the lien law of Indiana of 
little effect. The decision is that where a contractor waives 


his right the subcontractor also waives his right. So that 
the contractor can waive his right and waive any agree- 
ment between the subcontractor and the lumbermen. The 
court ruled that the Ransom Concrete Company had no 
right to sue the Indiana Hotel Company. 

W. F. Johnson, Indianapolis—I do not believe a general 
contractor, in a case of that kind, would have any right to 
sign a contract and waive the rights of his subcontractor. 
There may be some decision to that effect, but I do not 
think that is the right understanding of the law. I can 
not think that any one man would have a right to sign a 
contract of that kind and waive away another man’s rights. 

C. W. Roark, of Greenville, Ky., president of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed 
the meeting briefly and extended an invitation to the 
Kentucky meeting at Louisville, February 17 and 18. 

Officers Nominated. 


The association nominated the following officers to be 
balloted on Thursday: 

President—W. F. Johnson, Indianapolis. 

Vice president—E. P. Deming, Hammond. 

Director, one year—E. J. McErlain, South Bend. 

Directors, two years—Albert Greeley, Muncie; George J. 
Tribolat, Bluffton. 

The convention then adjourned until Thursday. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Wednesday evening the retailers, traveling men and 
wholesalers were entertained at a banquet at the Clay- 
pool hotel, to which 425 people sat down. Alexander 
Hamilton, of Indianapolis, presided admirably as toast- 
master. During the evening the ladies of the visitors 
were entertained with a theater party. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—At the session of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of In- 
diana this morning the resolution discontinuing all hon- 
orary memberships was unanimously adopted in so far 
as it applied to wholesalers and manufacturers. An able 
address was delivered by R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle 
Mills Bureau. In this address it was held that cancela- 
tions of orders should be considered by all retailers as a 
breach of contract and suggested codperation of all 
dealers as the best remedy for this evil. Louis B. Eu- 
bank, of Indianapolis, attorney of the association, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the legal phases of contracts be- 
tween buyers and sellers. Louis Ott delivered an address 
on the necessity of newspaper advertising, which is re- 
produced in full on another page of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. All the officers were elected as nominated on 
Wednesday, with the additions of W. W. Kanour, Hunt- 
ington; Charles Frank, Mishawaka, directors for two 
years, and M. 8. Huey, Indianapolis, director for one 
year. At the afternoon session James Bingham, attor- 
ney general of Indiana, delivered a powerful address on 
the obligation which the business man owes to the public. 
The convention then adjourned, the new ofucers having 
been installed. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


A monster concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held in the 
club room of the Claypool hotel at 4:30 p. m. Wednes- 
day, January 15. The room was jammed with interested 
spectators and a class of twenty-two candidates was put 
through the paces. A novel feature was the Snark’s 
desk, which was composed of a section of a black oak 
log with an Atkins crossecut saw in the foreground. The 
following were the officers and the candidates: 


The Officers. 


Snark, Alexander Hamilton, Indianapolis; Senior Hoo- 
Iioo, John M. Pritchard, Indianapolis: Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
William Eddy Barns, St. Louis, Mo.; Bojum, A. D. McLeod, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Scrivenoter, James H. Baird, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Jabberwock, Nels A. Gladding, -Indianapolis; Cus- 
tocatian, William Ransom Griffin, Indianapolis; Arcanoper, 
W. B. Steele, Terre Haute; Gurdon, Carroll L. Beck, 


Indianapolis. 
The Candidates. 
George Rankin Griffin, Indianapolis; Central Coal & 
Coke Co. 
M. 8S. Huey, Indianapolis; Capitol Lumber Co. 
, — Hokes Prestidge, Indianapolis ; Southern Pine Lum- 
er Ce. 
Frank John Nesbitt, Indianapolis; Southern Products Co. 
Willard Clay Howe, Chicago, Ill.; AMprican LUMBERMAN. 
Arthur Brooks Eldridge, Indianapolis; Central Coal & 
Coke Co. 
Claude Oran West, Indianapolis; I. M. Auber Lumber Co. 
James Thomas Davison, Mason, Ohio; H. C. Jacoby. 
» La Clifford Ramey, Indianapolis; Miller-Bacon Lum- 
er Co. 
a Snelzer, Fort Wayne; Fort Wayne Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co. 
Walter Olds Knisely, Kokomo; W. H. Knisely. 
William B. Dripps, Indianapolis; Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 
Jesse H. Fulwider, Bloomington; W. A. Fulwider. 
Aaron Earl Van Allen, Otterbein. 
John Gillus, Indianapolis; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
Walter Herbert Warner, Chicago, Ill.; True & True Co. 
Louis William Hughes, Indianapolis; Hughes Bros. 
W. A. Omelvena, Indianapolis; National Supply Co. 
Oscar M. Fulwider, Bloomington; Index Lumber Co. 
Charles Elijah Osborne, Vredersburg; Anson-Hixon Sash 
& Door Co. 
. = Frasier Johnson, Indianapolis; Capitol Lum- 
er Co. 


Clarence E. Greely, Robinson, Ill.; Clarence E. Greely. 





AN APPROPRIATE AND USEFUL SOUVENIR. 

One of the most practical season’s reminders is be- 
ing distributed by the Three States Lumber Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn. It is a memorandum book of con- 
venient vestpocket size which contains a great deal 
of useful information arranged in convenient form. 
What should prove of value to the recipient of the 
book is the reproduction of the grading rules of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States for cottonwood and gum. The book also con- 
tains estimated weights of different kinds of hard- 
woods at different stages of seasoning, showing the 
weight green from the saw, shipping dry, air dried and 
kiln dried. The book contains a great deal that is 
valuable and may be made much more so by the use 
of the blank pages set aside for whatever pufpose it 
may be desired to put them. 
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AMERICAN HANDLE MANUFACTURERS HOLD SECOND ANNUAL. 





Hickory Predominates in Members, but Ash and Maple Actively Represented—General Report 
of Proceedings— Banquet in Evening. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Jan. 14.—In the club room of 
the Claypool hotel at 10:45 a. m. today convened the 
second regular session of the recently organized Handle 
Manufacturers’ Association of America. The roll call 
showed that a representative quorum was present, in- 
cluding the three branches of the business and dele- 
gates from all parts of the territory represented by the 
association. On motion of P. C. Scott the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with and 
President T. R. Clendinen addressed the meeting in 
part as follows: 

There are a few things that I desire to touch upon 
especially in connection with the work of this association. 
It seems to be the impression that the hickory division of 
this body is too strong and that it is its intention to try 
to dominate this meeting. I will say for the hickory mem- 
bers of the organization that such a course is as far as 
possible from the intentions of any member. We feel that 
the handle makers need assistance. We are dependent upon 
one another, and one of the prime objects of this association 
in dividing itself into three divisions, hickory, ash and maple, 
was that each division could handle and control its own 
special line and thus the allied associations together would 
inspire strength and we would have some advantages when 
we went out into the market to dispose of our product. 


Continuing President Clendinen called special atten- 
tion to the importance of the members attending the 
meetings of the association and giving their codperation 
to its work if it is to be effective and to do any good. 

Members interested in the various branches of the 
trade took up the discussion of the president’s recom- 
mendations, Mr. Alexander speaking for the manufac- 
turers of maple handles and Mr. Sperry for the ash 
division. A general discussion of the conditions of trade 
followed, after which Secretary H. H. Gibson read his 
report as secretary-treasurer, showing thirty-five mem- 
bers. Total receipts were $350, with expenditures of 
$125.12, leaving a balance on hand of $224.48. Follow- 
ing the reading of this report the auditing committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Sperry and McCulloch, reported 
that it had examined the books of the secretary-treasurer 
and found his report as read to be correct. The presi- 
dent appointed the following committees: 

Market—Thomas McCulloch, C. L. Hartwell, F. W. Peters. 

Executive—P. C. Scott, H. B. Alexander, F W. Peters, 
T. R. Clendinen. 

Constitution and bylaws—H. D. Hall, H. B. Ensign, C. I. 
oo —C. W. Sperry, Mr. Rugg, Thomas McCulloch. 

Resolutions—H. D. Hales, H. B. Alexander, O. Clem 

Credentials—J. B. Griffith, C. W. Sperry, Thomas Mc- 
Culloch. 

Following the appointment of these committees the 
meeting entered upon a discussion of the proper means 
of arriving at correct manufacturing costs and the im- 
portance of correct cost finding with reference to arriv- 
ing at a remunerative selling price on the finished prod- 
uct. It was moved by Mr. Scott that the chair appoint 
a committee of three or four members to formulate and 
furnish to the seeretary’s office a system of cost find- 
ing. This motion, after discussion, was amended to 
provide that the vice presidents of the three divisions 
of the association be empowered to appoint committees 
from their respective branches of the association to 
arrive at a method for figuring costs on the different 
varieties of handles, and in this form the motion carried. 
At this juncture J. W. Cameron, manager of the Cam- 
eron-Dunn Manufacturing Company, Strathroy, Ont., and 
W. H. Braddon, vice president of the Columbia Handle 
& Lumber Company, London, Ont., delegates from the 
Canadian Handle Association, arrived and Mr. Cameron 
was invited to address the manufacturers, which he did 
briefly, favoring the proposition that the association 
take up the matter of solving the cost finding problem 
and expressing the opinion that it could be done if 
properly handled. This concluded the business before 
the forenoon session and a recess was taken until 2:30 
p. 0 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon reconvening in the afternoon the committee on 
entertainment reported that arrangements had been 
made for a banquet in the evening and a subject for a 
short after dinner talk had been assigned each man. 
Following this the committee on market conditions re- 
ported recommending a new basis for figuring prices, 
but without recommendation as to discounts. After 
discussion the report of the committee was adopted to 
take effect February 1. A _ resolution was presented 
recommending uniform methods of manufacture and 
grading and another favoring the appointment of a 
committee to take up the matter of grading of slabs. 
Both carried. 

Again referring to the predominance of the hickory 
(livision in the meeting President Clendinen said: 


As has been demonstrated here today all our work has 
been along one line. We have with us today men from the 
broom handle and other divisions of the trade, but our 
entire time has been devoted. to hickory. We have called 
these gentlemen here and they have come and have been 
more attentive than some of our hickory friends and it 
seems to me that what has gone on here, while it has not 
been an imposition, has irdicated that we are a little lax 
in our organization. I feel that each division ought to have 
an organization of its own to transact such business as it 
is peculiarly interested in and then present it to the general 
body here; and we say to that division “We are behind you.” 


We can meet at the same place and the same time and can 
call separate meetings. Afterward we can have a general 
roundup and approve the work of the separate bodies. 

As a result of the suggestions offered by the presi- 
dent a motion was offered that each division be author- 
ized to call meetings at suitable places witn the codpera- 
tion of the seeretary of the association to transact busi- 
ness peculiar to themselves. Carried. 

C. D. Gates offered a resolution recommending on 
behalf of the association that hickory handle manu- 
facturers curtail the output of their plants 75 percent 
for the next sixty days. After some debate the reso- 
lution, which seemed to meet with almost unanimous 
approval, carried. 

The next business to come before the meeting was 
the selection of the place of the next convention, and 
it was decided to proceed by ballot, letting each member 
vote for the city desired and dropping each time the 
city having the least number of votes. After three bal- 
lots and while the matter was still undecided as between 
five cities Mr. Gates suggested that the association meet 
at Louisville, its members to be the guests of the Turner, 
Day & Woolworth Company and the I. F. Force Handle 
Company, represented in the meeting by Mr. Peters, at 
the Louisville hotel. Several members demurred to this 
proposition as being an imposition upon the two Louis- 
ville members, but when it was decided to proceed with 
the ballot Louisville was unanimously chosen as the 
place of the next meeting, which will be held on the 
third Wednesday in May. After some discussion of 
ways in which the efficiency of the secretary’s office 
could be increased by proper codperation on the part of 
members and the reading of some letters from members 
to the secretary evidencing their interest in the work the 
meeting adjourned. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


C. Hl. Amos, Amos Bros. Handle Co., Pateau, Okla. 
M. G. La Pierre, La Vierre-Sawyer Handle Co., Jackson, 


H. B. Alexander, Hillsboro Novelty Works, Hillsboro, Ind. 
c. r anaes Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louis- 


R D. “Gates, Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louis- 
ville, 

ce ‘iartwell, Hartwell Bros., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Thomas McCulloch, Turner, Day & W oolworth Handle Co., 
Louisville, Ky 

Abner Fellabaum, Frankfort Handle Manufacturing Co., 
Frankfort, Ind. 

L. Griffith, G. O. Griffith & Son, Albany, Ind. 

W. S. Hammersley, Frankfort Handle Manufacturing Co., 

Frankfort, Ind. 


W. H. Braddon, Columbia Handle & Lumber Co., London, 
Ont. 


J. L. McLaughlin, John L. McLaughlin & Sons, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

T. R. Clendinen, Atchison, Kan. 

J. B. Griffith, Griffith Handle Co., Albany, Ind. 

J. W. Cameron, Cameron-Dunn Manufacturing Co., Strath- 
roy, be 


C. 8. Jackson, El Dorado Hardwood & Manufacturing Co., 
BI Dorado, Ark 


W. Peters, I. F. Force Handle Co., New Albany, Ind. 

I. LL. Donahoo, American Handle Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 

C. H. Jones, J. F. Jones’ Sons, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

J. M. Lentz, C. F. Lentz’s Sons, Marysville, Mo. 

W. L. Dameron, Huntsville Handle Manufacturing Co., 
Huntsville, Mo. 

H. Ensign, Keystone Handle Co., Corydon, Pa. 

Nelson A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Following the convention in the ladies’ dining room 
of the Claypool the members gathered for the banquet, 
which began at 7 o’clock and included an elaborate 
menu and some good speaking, in which nearly every one 
present participated. The speech of the evening, how- 
ever, was made by Mr. Cameron, who besides being en- 
gaged in the manufacture of handles at Strathroy, Ont., 
is mayor of his city. He proved an interesting talker 
and made some valuable and candid eriticisms of the 
methods of carrying on the work of the association 
which he had observed in the two visits which he has 
made to attend handle manufacturers’ conventions on 
the American side. He advised a little more vim and 
enthusiasm, and said that the Canadian manufacturers 
hope to see the American association thrive, as they feel 
that its growth will help the business in their territory. 
Another interesting speaker, though less serious, was 
Nelson A. Gladding, of E. C. Atkins & Co., who made 
the hit of the evening by inviting everyone present to 
take an auto ride around Indianapolis as the guests of 
the well known saw manufacturers. Thus with much 
postprandial oratory the handle manufacturers closed 
a meeting which gave promise of much success, exceed- 
ing their previous efforts in enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to secure the assistance of the entire industry in 
the work of the organization. 


THE DINNER. 


A delightful and informal dinner of the Handle Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America was held at the Clay- 
pool hotel at 7 o’clock Tuesday evening, lasting until 11 
o’clock. An elaborate menu was served. President 
T. R. Clendinen presided as toastmaster in witty fashion. 
The following program of toasts was delivered: 

“Toast Master's ae T. R. Clendinen. 

“We Came—We Saw,” A. Giadding. 

“Abolition of tiaeales Tariff on Handles,” R. W. Cam- 
eron. 

“My Partner's Brother the tpl W. H. Braddon. 

“The Minority,” C. W. Spe 

“How to Get Rich Quick, R ys io a. 

“The Man of Many Parts,” H. D. Ha 

“The Man of Brewster’s Millions, as % C. Scott. 

“Any Old Thing,” H. B. Alexander. 

“Why is Arkansaw?’ J. L. Donahoo. 

“Sunny Jim,” F. W. Peters. 

“First Impressions of the Handle Business,” 
(from Indiana). 





C. S. Jackson 


“The Hoosier Handle,” Abner Fellabaum. 
“My Wicked Partner,’ Thomas McCulloch. 
“Keeping Still and Sawing Wood,’ “a a Hartwell. 
“Fathering a Trust,” Charles D. Ga 
“The Choctaw as a Handle Athy Ollie Clem. 
B: Am Irom Mizzouri,” M. G. en. 
“A Strenuous Invalid,” C. H. os. 
“What I Know About the Handie Business,” 
Malloch. 
“The Keystone Historian,’ J. L. McLaughlin. 
“Materia Medica of the Handle Trade,” Dr. Hammersly. 
“The Shaver,’ J. F. Jones. 
“Mutual Good,’ J. L. Marx (from Indiana). 


INDIANA HARDWOOD MEETING. 


Railroad Tariffs Considered—Buffalo Resolution 
Scored—Old Officers Re-elected—The 
Banquet. 


Douglas 





(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convened at 2 o’clock this afternoon at the Grand 
hotel, President C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
occupying the chair. In his annual address eng 
Barnaby, among other features of the year’s work, 
remarked the strength added to the association ‘inna 
the increase of its ranks by thirty-five new members. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer showed the 
association to be in good financial condition and active 
and efficient in all departments of the association work. 

The committee on resolutions offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, providing that before new railroad 
rates should become effective they must be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. W. A. Guthrie, 
of Dupont, gave an account of incidents connected with 
the passage of the Indiana shippers’ bill and indicated 
the benefits that might be secured by activity in secur- 
ing other similar needed legislation that would be bene- 
ficial to the hardwood manufacturers as well as other 
large users of transportation facilities. 

The importance of the forestry movement was ably 
presented by Samuel Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., ably seconded by that eloquent advocate of for- 
estry, John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass. These gentle- 
men believed that efficient legislation in such directions 
as this would be promoted if some of the lawyers who 
are persistent seekers after legislative honors should be 
retired and their places filled by practical business men. 
Mr. Woods, in particular, recommended that a commit- 
tee be appointed to draft resolutions asking that the 
national government make a census of the standing tim- 
ber resources of the nation, and this action was taken. 

The much vexed Buffalo resolution came up for atten- 
tion in the remarks of Theodore Fathhauer, of Chicago, 
who commended the action of the national association in 
putting the lid on the resolution aforesaid. 

When it came to the election of officers the associa- 
tion concluded that it could not expect a better set of 
efficient servants than it had been enjoying during the 
last year and reélected them all without exception. On 
account of the increase in membership, however, the 
directors were increased in number from five to seven 
by the addition of W. A. Guthrie, of Dupont, and J. V. 
Stimson, of Huntingburg. 

There was a general discussion of trade conditions, 
participated in by the members and by a number of 
prominent lumbermen who had been invited to be pres- 
ent and give their views on this subject. Among these 
were Clinton Crane and M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati; W. 
Williams, of New York; D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky.; 
John J. Rumbarger, of Philadelphia, Pa., and A. R. 
Vinnedge, of Chicago. While most of the speakers 
were hopeful for the future they generally agreed that 
it was extremely desirable that manufacturing opera- 
tions should be curtailed until such time as an actual 
demand was clamoring for their output. 

The day’s proceedings are to be concluded tonight by 
one of the banquets for which the meetings of Indiana 
hardwooders are famous, not solely from a gustatory 
standpoint, but because of the superabundance of enthu- 
siasm and good fellowship which marks each such social 
climax to the business proceedings of. the annual meet- 
ings. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FRANcISco, CaL., Jan. 14.—Improvement in the 
lumber trade is expected within the next sixty days, 
although business is quiet and many vessels, including 
thirty steam schooners, are tied up in this port. 

The strike of the local unions of box makers and 
sawyers, which began January 2, when five factories 
announced a reduction of wages of from 10 to 20 per. 
cent, was settled January 6, the men returning to work 
on a guarantee that the schedule, which expired Janu- 
ary 1, would be resumed. The agreement has not been 
signed, but no further difficulty is expected. The strike 
affected about 250 men, employees of the Pacific, Stand- 
ard, Columbia and Mercantile box companies and the 
Pacific Tank Company. An effort was made to resume 
business last Saturday with nonunion help, but it was 
unsuccessful. 

C. E. Tinkham, a prominent lumberman of Red Bluff, 
and Mrs. Tinkham, are visiting this city. 

O. C. Talbot, a lumber merchant of Portland, Ore., 
is spending a few days in this city. 

Hamilton McCormick, brother of Charles R. McCor- 
mick, has arrived from. Lane county, Oregon, where he 
has had headquarters for his lumber business for some 
time. 

Mr. Danaher, who is connected with the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Company, recently arrived from the state of 
Washington. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended stay in the east. 
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BATTLE ROYAL OVER LUMBER RATES. 


Conclusion of James J. Hill’s Remarkable Testimony Showing How Railroads Suffer from Increased 
Prosperity—Testimony of Other Railroad Witnesses—Cost of Handling 
Through and Local Business Compared. 


‘Last week there was published the testimony of James 
J. Hill on cross examination by counsel for lumbermen. 
The balance of his testimony is given this week, on re- 
direct examination and recross examination, with vari- 
ous questions by commissioners interpolated. 

This is followed with a portion of the detailed report, 
which ended in last week’s issue with Wednesday even- 
ing, December 18. 

Next week the rest of the hearing of the last day, 
Thursday, December 19, will be published, together with 
a portion of other testimony which has been briefly re- 
ported in sequence heretofore, including the testimony 
of John W. Barry on cross examination, replies of 
J. H. Bloedel to questions asked by the commissioners 
at the conclusion of his regular testimony, and a full 
report of the testimony of D. M. Clough. This will 
conclude the report of the hearing. 

Inasmuch as the matter has been broken in sequence, 
consisting partly of running transcripts by telegraph or 
otherwise, followed by fuller later report, with the con- 
eluding instalment will be published an index sum- 
marizing the proceedings day by day and giving issue 
and page in which each witness’ testimony has been 
given. 

Conclusion of James J. Hill’s Testimony. 

At the conclusion of the cross examination of James 
J. Hill counsel. for the railroads in redirect examina- 
tion endeavored to meet some of the points which had 
been made by the defense, following which in this battle 
of wits there was further cross examination, all of which 
is given below. 

Redirect Examination. 


Mr. Cotton—Mr. Hill, the suggestion has been made in 
regard to your ore road of 100 miles, of 8 mills as compared 
with long haul rates. Yo what extent, in your opinion, 
does the length of the haul figure in the cost, excluding the 
«ost of terminals at each ena? I do not want to include 
the cost of terminals and the use of cars at terminals. 
A. When you get up to three, four or five hundred miles, 
the question of the length of haul does not cut so much 
figure. The terminal charge and the delay to cars in_the 
terminal is no greater for 2,000 miles than it is for 500; 
Hut when you distribute any advantage theres may be from 
the long haul, in having to pay so large a proportion of 
terminals, when it gets to be over four or five hundred 
miles, then it is almost infinitesimal. 

Q. I was cutting out the terminals. Just take our road, 
for example, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation. What 
advantage, if any, is it in your opinion to the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation, after it has hauled lumber to Huntington, 
whether that lumber goes a few miles east of Huntington 
or whether it goes to Chicago, in the cost of operation? 
A. Well, if you have hauled it to the end of your road, 
you have no interest in it beyond that. 


The Cost of Haul. 

Now, take the whole entire system, the Union Pacific 
system, from one end to the other. After lumber or any 
other product begins to move in considerable quantities and 
has been gathered up, the mere fact that after it has moved 
seven or eight hundred miles, moving it a thousand miles 
farther does not affect the cost, excluding the matter of 
terminals from consideration—the cost of haul, I mean. 
A. The additional cost per mile, as it would be shown in 
the cost per ton mile, would be very small. Of course, ter- 
minals are as expensive whether the car comes twenty miles 
or two thousand, if it is loaded with the same commodity 
and has to be unloaded at the terminal point. 

Q. The reason I ask you this question is that from some 
of the exhibits it would seem to be implied that for 1,000 
miles the Union Pacific might properly get about 8 mills, 
but for 2,400 miles, 4 mills would be a fair charge. A. If 
7 or 8 mills for 1,000 miles would be a fair rate, a 4-mill 
rate would be a ruinous rate. Either one is too high or 
the other is tco low—at that distance, let me say, seven 
or eight hundred miles. 

Q. I will just describe the Union Pacific to you, and 
then propound a hypothetical question based upon your gen- 
eral knowledge. The Union Pacific system, from Granger 
to Cheyenne, consists of a single track road. Connecting 
west of Granger with the Union Pacific is a line extending 
from San Francisco, the Southern Pacific, running into 
Ogden, and then connecting with the Union Pacific is the 
San Pedro line. Coming down from the north is the Oregon 
Short Line, from Butte, and the Oregon Short Line ex- 
tending to Portland. So that at Granger there is concen- 
trated there on the Union Pacific the business of practically 
four roads in the west, and the traffic density of the Union 
Pacific between that and Cheyenne, where the: road then 
divides, one branch going to Qmaha and one to Kansas City 
by way of Denver, is very great. Mr. Teal’s figures show 
that the traffic density on the Great Northern is 971,000 
tons. but that the traffic density oa the Union Pacific is 
990,000 tons. 

Mr. 'Teal—A little over 1,000,000 this year. 


Increase in Traffic. 

Mr. Cotton—And as a matter of fact most of that traffic 
density. that is, the great increase in traffic density, is be- 
tween Denver and Cheyenne. The tracks are exceedingly 
erowded. There are freight congestions there frequently 
along the line of the road. I therefore. in view of those 
facts, wish to ask you what, if any, advantage from cost 
there is in the Union Pacific receiving this lumber at Gran- 
ger and then hauling it to Omaha, as compared with having 
it stop, say, at Ogden; that is, how they would increase 
their ton per mile haul as a result of hauling it over a road 
of that character, simply as the result of increased dis- 
tance. Would it decrease or increase the expense of the 
operation? A. Up to the extent that the road can move 
its trains with reasonable regularity, the increase in ton- 
nage would be an advantage. The increase in tonnage would 
enable the road to operate for less. In other words, if 
everything is moving right on the road, not crowding it 
beyond its canacity, it would be a means to enable the 
company to move its traffic at a lower cost; but if crowded 
to an extent greater than the capacity of the road, it would 
increase the cost very quickly and very materially. 

. One million tons traffic density is quite large, is it 
not, for a single track road? A. A million tons average 
on the Great Northern railway takes in all its branches, 
and I assume the same thing would apply to the Union 
Pacific. Now, .we have portions of the main line where, at 











times; our traffic is fully two-thirds of the average traffic 
of the New York Central, moving on a single track. A 
portion’ of the New York Central has four tracks, a portion 
of it has two tracks, and a portion of it has a single track ; 
but these average figures are very misleading. When you 
get up to 1,750,000 ton miles to the mile of road on a rail- 
way where the gradients are 1 percent or more, the ex- 
pense of hauling the business would be unreasonably high. 

Q. On account of the density of the traffic and the traffic 
getting in the way of moving irains? A. Yes, sir, and the 
time consumed. ‘There is not time enough to get the train 
from one sidetrack to another between trains. They have 
got to be held back. 

Q. Then if the traffic density on the Union Paeific from 
Granger east was very great, it would not be your opinion 
that the additional long haul on this lumber would tend to 
decrease the proper charge per ton per mile which the 
Union Pacific should make for hauling that traffic after it 
had already hauled it, say, 1,000 miles’ A. The inc. ease 
between Granger and Cheyenne would not have anything 
whatever to do with the cost between Huntington and Port- 
land; but the increase between Granger and Cheyenne, if 
all these lines were concentrated at Granger, and increased 
the tonnage to such an extent that it was greater than the 
eapacity of a single track road, you would find your ex- 
penses ran up very rapidly. 

Commissioner Prouty—When the traffic becomes so dense 
that you can not handle it to good advantage on a single 
track road then it pays ycu to build a double track road, 
does it net? <A. If you have the money. 

Q. Has not the Union l’acific had the money, has not the 
Great Northern had the money, or been able to get it? 
A. Yes, we provided money a year ago, or started a plan 
to provide money, and we are not at this time looking for 
money; but we did not provide money for double tracking 
the road. And there is another thing; the whole country 
there is short in means of transportation. 

Building Railroads. 

Q. Are not you double tracking your road? 

Mr. Cotton—They are double tracking, or aiming to— 
that is ,they are getting long side tracks. 

Mr. Teal—And double tracking from Omaha. 

Mr. Cotton—tThey are aiming to. 

Mr. Hili—We are getting ready to double track the west 
slope of the main range. 

Mr. 'Teal—The Great Northern is putting in a lot of work 
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practically double tracking? A. From Seattle, north. 

Mr. Cotton—-And doing it in spots all the way through. 

Mr. Teal—And you are not going to stop?’ A. I think 
they are all geing to stop unless they raise the money. 

Mr. Kerr—If a new railroad could be built for the sole 
purpose of transporting freight at from 4 to 5 mills per 
mile, would that pay? A. You could not raise a dollar on 
that proposition. 

Q. Could any transcontinental railroad “on the basis of 4 
or 5 mills per ton per mile move freight and pay? A. The 
Pennsylvania railroad, I think, has the heaviest traffic in 
the United States, between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and 
if I recollect rightly their cost is about 4% mills per ton 
per mile. 

Conditions on Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Kerr—You testified as to there being a rate of 90 
—— on fir lumber from Wisconsin to Winnipeg? A. On 
cedar. 

Q. What read was that? A. On the’Canadian Pacific. 

Q. The haul of your ore tonnage over the road,.that was 
formerly the Eastern Minnesota, now the Great Northern, 
has been referred to. Will you describe the conditions of 
that traffic: was it a heavy load and across a mountain 
range, or what kind of traffic was it? A. It is a three- 
tenths maximum grade, sixteen feet to the mile, and in 
favor of the load. That is sixteen feet to the mile down 
hill. It is one class of traffic, and the cars are loaded to 
their full capacity, and the engines are hauling to their 
capacity. There is no switching to it. The mines put it on 
the track and we bring the road engine and couple on to it 
and bring it down to our docks, where it is unloaded by 
‘gravity, and we get about seventy-five or eighty miles a 
day out of the cars. 

Q. Is that traffic moved in solid train loads or is it mixed 
merchandise? A. In solid trainloads and about twelve or 
fifteen trains a day. 

Q. What is the capacity of the cars? A. Fifty tons net. 

Tonnage on Great Northern. 


Q. How much tonnage do you move, either in a day er 
month or a year? 

Commissioner Cockrell—How many cars jn the train? 
A. Over the double track, down, we run double track to a 
point called Brookston, and from there the track divides ; 
the empties go up the west line and the coal down the east 
line. Irom Brookston down they haul from sixty to seventy 
five cars, they haul 3,000 tons sometimes. That is on good 


days and good rails; they can not always do that. 

4). Three thousand net or gross? A. Net. 

. Is there any limit except the breaking power of the 
locomotive, any other limit to the load? A. And the break- 
age power of the draft rigging. 

Q. You said you moved about twelve trains a day, with 
a tonnage of 3,000 to the train? A. They run 2,500 to 
3,000 tons; they sometimes run, I think, 3,200 or 3,300 
tons. ‘That is only occasionally. 

@. You spoke of this paper surplus being invested in im- 
provements and additional equipment. With that large in- 
vestment and the increased ease of operation, how was the 
ratio of operating expenses to those expenses kept? A. If 
that -was charged td operating expenses it would interfere 
with the dividends of some railroads that are now considered 
steady dividend payers. 

(). How is the ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings in 1907 as compared with previous years? A. For the 
year ending June 30, 1907, higher than it has been for sev- 
al years. Taxes are higher, too; tauxes-are constantly in- 
creasing. 

_Q. Suppose these betterments and grade reductions, addi- 
tions to equipment and other improvements had not been 
provided ; what, in your opinion, would have been the rela- 
tion between operating expenses and gross earnings, what 
would have been the percentage? A. The present rate of 
tratlic would not have paid the expenses oa the basis of 
twenty years ago. 

Recross Examination. 

Mr. Wimbish—Is it not very much cheaper for the railway 
company to give or receive a loaded cur on an exchange 
track than it is to load and unlead a car on its own rails: 
in other words, in reply to Mr. Cotton's quesiion, is it not 
very much more economical for the railroad to receive a 
loaded car at Granger and deliver it on the exchange track 
at Cheyenne than it would be if that car originated on its 
own rails or was unloaded on its own rails? A. If it reached 
its destinaiion at Cheyenne I do not see that it would make 
any difference. The terminal charge would have to be made 
or if it went to Omaha the terminal charge would have to 
occur there. If I understocd Mr. Cotton, he meant whether 
the cost would be increased or decreased by the enormous 
amount of traffic ceniralizing between Chey enne—than, as 
he said, if it was. goinz to Denver or (maha. Unless 
that car was unloaded at Cheyenne the difference would 
be merely due to the increased cost growing out of the 
railroad undertaking to do more than the capacity of a 
single track road could do. , 

Terminal Charges. 

Mr. Wimbish—Now, we will say that for every car there 
are two terminal charges, one at the point of origin and the 
other at the point of destination. Now, those terminal 
charges or costs bear a very high relation to the total cost 
of transportation, do they not? A. In some places they are 
very high. 

«). Therefore, the longer the haul the greater the revenue 
per car that the car pays, the less the proportion of the ter- 
minal charge, the greater the profit? A. When you get up 
to four or five hundred miles the terminal charge is ma- 
terial. When you get up to five or six or seven or eight 
hundred or a thousand miles, it becomes less and less ma- 
terial. The terminal charge is also affected largely by 
the iocation of the delivery points. The cost in Chicago is 
very much. greater than the cost at a station twenty-five 
niles out of Chicago. 

Mr. Abel—Since the Great Northern quit issuing passes 
and giving rebates there has been a material increase in its 
income, has there not? A. No, sir; the passenger income, 
I think, has shown a decrease. Its rates have been reduced 
largely to 2 cents a mile. 

_ 4. Concerning the ore movement to Lake Superior, that 
is an entirely empty haul movement westward? A. Not 
entirely, no, sir. 





Empty Car Movement. 
_ Q. For all practical purposes, one-half of the movement 
is an empty car movement back to the mines? A. No, there 
is a considerable movement of coal going in and supplies. 

Q. About how much? About how many cars a day? 
A. I could not say. There is quite a population there, and 
then the mine uses steam, and there is quite an amount of 
coal hauled in there. 

Q. You do not credit the lumber movement with the sup- 
plies that go westward and are needed in that business? 
A. We have always tried to; we have always tried to im- 
press on the merchants of the coast the importance of trying 
to make every empty car good, because it enables us to fur- 
nish an empty car to load lumber back and to pay that 
much more money out in the country i 

Q. The tracks are well filled with empties at this time, 
say in western Washington, are they not? A. I have not 
been out there for two weeks or more. 

Q. You say you received advices to the effect that the 
lumber movement was increasing. How long ago was that? 
A. A few days ago. 

Q. From what point did you get those advices? A. From 
St. Paul. 

Q. Did_those advices relate to any particular places in 
western Washington where the shipments of lumber were 
increasing? A. No; the entire loading of lumber. A month 
ago it was 115 cars to 130 or 140 cars a day. 

Q. A year ago at this time there was an embargo on, was 
there not? A. There was shortly after this time, or about 
this time. 

Q. About this time there was an absolute blockade? 
A. Well, I had this report especially with regard to lumber 
this week and lumber last week, and lumber at a corre- 
sponding day last month. 

Q. I want to get the exact facts about the increase in the 
lumber movement. A. Well, I can give it to you. On the 
eastern end we load from 100 to 120 cars a day under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Q. I mean the advices you received a week ago, that 
the lumber business was moving east? A. On the east- 
ern end we load from 100 to 120 cars a day under ordinary 
conditions, when business is normal. Now that loading on 
the east end drops down about seventy-five cars a day. 
East and west, we were loading, when I left home two weeks 
ago or more, we were loading west of the range on the coast 
about fifty or sixty cars, and about the same time between 
the Cascade and the main range—- 

Mr. Abel—Do you know where those fifty or sixty cars 
were being loaded? 

Mr. Dillard—I suggest that the witness ought to be ‘al- 
lowed to answer the questions without being interrupted. 

Mr. Hill—The fifty cars, say, between Leavenworth and 
the main range, and about the same, generally, a little more 
west or on the coast points; that has been up to the time [ 
left home. 

Mr. Dillard—Do you know whether those were being loaded 
for eastern shipments? A. Yes. They were loaded for east- 
ern shipments mainly, east of Spokane, and in the Flathead 
country, some of that goes into Montana; some of it goes 
to Canadian points, up through the Sweet Grass connection. 
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. Do you know what mills loaded those cars? A. No, 1 
haven't any idea but : 

Mr. Abel—I suppose you can furnish the necessary in- 
formation at this hearing? A. Our traffic people can give 
you the loading every — in the year. 

The Chairman—How does it matter from what particular 
shipper that traffic came? 

Mr. Abel—We want to test the accuracy of the testimony. 
Do you know whether it is railroad material? . 

Mr. Hill—I know it is not, because we are not building 
any railroad now. ; e 

The Chairman—Are there any further questions to be asked 
of Mr. Hill? (After a pause.) There do not seem to be 
any and he is excused. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION. 
[Continuation of the running report.] 
. . are y al 

The first witness on Thursday morning was W. G. 
Johnson, assistant comptroller of the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad, who offered some exhibits. The first 
one was a comparison of the cost of maintenance 
of way and structures for the years 1898 and 1907. 
The first item was the price of rails, $19.11 in 1898 
as compared with $29.49 in 1907, an increase of 34 
percent. Other figures showed an increase in cost of 
producing transportation 17 percent; increase In wages 
16.34 percent; increase in the price of coal 38 per- 
cent. During this period the increase in the number 
of cars or freight cars has been 129 percent and the 
increase in capacity has been 256 percent, the average 
capacity per car having increased 55.6 percent. | The 
increase in engines has been 131.5 percent, while as 
above noted the increase in freight car capacity has 
been 256 percent, which is an indication of why motive 
power is short upon this line. During this period 
the cost of moving traffic per $1 of earnings has in- 
creased from 141% cents to 2114 cents, or an increase of 
nearly 48 percent. The increase in the ratio of op- 
erating expense of gross earnings during this period 
has been 88.13 percent. The witness had another state- 
ment, showing that the average earnings a ton mile 
in 1904 were for lumber 5.15 mills and on all other 
freight 10.17 mills, and on the average of freight 8.8 
mills. In 1906 the average earnings were 4.57 mills, 
on lumber and in other freight 10.16 mills, and the 
average for all business was 8.28 mills. The revenue 
from lumber in 1906 was $8,580,539.95. Operating ex- 
penses in that year were $31,950,432. 

Commissioner Prouty—Can you tell us what part of 
that entire eastbound tonnage was lumber? \. In 1906 
the tons carried of lumber and shingles were 28 percent 
of eastbound movements—that is, for the whole line. _ 

. You. mean to all the points carried eastbound this 
lumber is 28 per cent? A. I can give you that from the 
various districts in Oregon and Washington. In 1906 it 
was practically 23 percent of the tons carried from those 
states. z , 

. Do you know your earnings eastbound as dis- 
tinguished from the westbound? A. No. 

Commissioner Prouty called attention to the fact 
that other forest products were included with lumber 
in these computations, and that in some districts the 
movement of logs by rail was almost, or quite as heavy 
as the movement of lumber. The witness further called 
attention to the fact that in 1898 the average rate 
a ton mile for all commodities was 1,065 cents, and 
that lumber and forest products furnished 26.14 per- 
cent of freight. In 1907 the revenue had decreased 
to .866 cents a ton mile and the ratio of lumber anc 
other forest products on all freight had increased te 
37.38 percent. 

Commissioner Prouty—The logs are necessarily handled 
at a very low rate? A. I think so—comparatively low. 

. Was there more or less Pacific coast lumber trans- 
ported in 1907 than in 1906? A. From this statement it 
appears there was less of it. 

The witness offered a number of other statements 
from which only sample items were read, one show- 
ing empty car movements, another showing the tons 
of all lumber by years with ratio to other classes of 
freight and a comparison of revenue, comparisons be- 
tween lumber revenue and gross earnings. The wit- 
ness had a statement showing that the revenue from 
lumber freight compared with the gross earnings of 
railroads was 21:26 percent. ; 

Commissioner Prouty asked whether the witness 
could tell the number of ton miles which the lumber 
movements represented and compare it with the entire 
eastern movement of freight. The witness replied 
that he did not have those figures but could furnish them 
if the commission desired them. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Teal. 

Q. Did you prevare any tables for the hearings before 
the state commission in Minnesota over the advance in 
rates by that commission? A. I did some work on those 
tables, but I did not show any figures. — 

@. And no claim was made there of the cost of local 
business? <A. Yes. 

On objection by railroad counsel the commission asked 
what claim was made as to that case. Mr. Teal an- 
swered: 

Some comparisons are made between the cost of handling 
local merchandise business and through business. 

Railroad counsel objected that the local, merchandise 
business was largely in less than carload lots and handled 
through warehouses. Further questioning by Mr. Teal 
brought out that a lot of commodity rates were involved 
in that hearing and that there was a discussion as to 
new rates compared with local rates. The cross-exami- 
nation then continued. 

Q. This comparison you have made includes the cost of 
moving local business and business through the warehouses, 
doesn’t it? A. It is the cost of doing all business. 

©. And the cost of doing local business is very much 
greater? <A. Some greater. 

Q. Can you ascertain the average cost of movement of 
the average haul? <A. No. 

Q. Are there any reasons for the empty car movement 
west other than to go there for lumber? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Isn’t there any ore movement there? A. I believe so. 

@. Don’t they move their ore cars empty westward? 
A. That I am not familiar with. 

Q. That represents the total empty car movement and you 
don't claim that it is all chargeable to lumber? A. do 
not make any claims. 

Q. And you have no idea what they charge for moving 
logs west? <A. No, sir. ‘ 





J. G. Woodworth, traffic manager of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, was the next witness. He stated that he 
= been with that company for three years and for the 
ast twenty years had been connected with one or the 
other of the defendant companies. \ At the:time of put- 
ting in the old 40-cent rate he was assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Pacifie at.Omaha and 
knew in a general way of the conditions existing. On 
the recent advance in freight rates the instructions to 
prepare the tariffs were issued through him, and he was 
familiar with the reasons for making the change. He 
had made a table showing the rates a ton mile for lumber 
from principal shipping points to common and important 
points of destination and on other freight between Port- 
land and St. Paul. This table, he stated, showed the 
rates from Little Falls, Missoula, Sandpoint, Spokane, 
Tacoma, South Bend and various other points on the Pa- 
cific division to the important stations on the Northern 
Pacific line between Minneapolis and Billings, Mont. 
The witness had made a similar table of freight rates to 
Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 
He also had made a statement showing prices on typical 
grades of northern lumber for a period of ten years, 
f. o. b. Minneapolis, taken from the printed price lists 
and showing the changes each year. 

Commissioner Prouty—Are these understood to be based 
on actual sales? A. No, the statement represents the prices 
the roads aimed to get, always subject to discount, but it 
shows relative values. 

The witness had also prepared a statement of prices on 
typical grades of southern lumber delivered on a 23-cent 
rate, taking figures published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of September 7, 1907, and using the grades of 
southern lumber that, according to the best information 
obtainable, corresponded with the grades of northern 
lumber and the other statement. 


Not Posted on Pacific Coast Lumber Business. 

- Were you able to prepare any such statement on Pa- 
cific coast lumber? A. I was unabie to obtain any complete 
set of the price lists, and was therefore unable to make a 
table. I have, however, a statement from our purchasing 
agent. 

Q. What was the range on ties? A. In 1896, 18 cents 
and in 1907, 50 cents; or per thousand feet in. 1898, $4.80, 
and in 1907, $11, the size 7x9, 8 feet long. 


The witness also had a statement covering shipments 
of shingles from Washington to points east for each 
fiscal year ending June 30, but on looking up the state- 
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ment he found that his figures for 1907 were not on the 
statement, and he would like to add these figures later. 
This statement covered lumber and shingles and showed 
the total shipment for 1897, 13,104 cars; for 1906, 72,504 
ears. The figures for 1907, he stated, would be less 
than for 1906. 

Commissioner Prouty—Are you shipping any lumber now? 
A. Yes, we loaded in this territory about 2,400 cars of 
lumber and shingles destined to points east of the Cascade 
mountains. 

The above question probably relates to November, al- 
though the record is not clear. 

The witness also had a statement of the average of 
loading all kinds of cars which showed that for the first 
nine months of this year the average loading was 57,469 
pounds to the car. 


Comparison Between Loaded and Empty Cars. 

The witness also offered a statement showing a com- 
parison between loaded and empty cars passing Trout 
Creek for the last five years, ended June 30. This was 
the division terminal between the Rocky mountain divi- 
sion and the Idaho division, where there was littie 
local business and most of the passenger trains 
represented through business. This showed the ex- 
cess of empty car movement westward over _ load- 
ed car movement westward ranging from 63 percent 
in 1904 to 38 percent for the year ended June 30, 1907. 
In 1905 the number of loaded cars west was 31,145 and 
empty cars west, 53,541. In 1907 the loaded cars west 
were 49,664 and empty cars, 29,958. Commissioner 
Prouty asked if these figures could be given for 1897, 
to which the witness replied that the car accountant’s 
record further back than five years had been: destroyed. 
The eastbound movement in 1903, loaded, was 66,167 and, 
empty, 2,601. In 1905 the loaded movement eastbound 
was 83,510 and, empty, 9,099. In 1906 the loaded east- 
bound was 89,818 and the empty eastbound was 851. The 





witness explained that the eastbound empty movement 
was limited to what he called operating movement, special 
equipment like refrigerator cars or stock cars, which .are 
often moved empty in large numbers in both directions. 


Mr. Wimbish—Have you a statement of that kind shown 
at Ellensburg? A. Ellensburg would make a very different 
showing, as the cars go west there engaged in local business. 

Cummissioner Prouty—That is to say, some of these cars 
are filled with westbound traffic in Spokane? A. I filed 
a statement for Ellensburg in the Portland gateway case. 

Commissioner Prouty-——What effect does the Asiatic busi- 
ness have on the predominance of the eastbound tonnage > 
A. Speaking for the whole period it has had no great in- 
fluence because it is such a small part of the total tonnage 
each year, with the exception of a few years, and the small 
amount it shows in excess of westbound freight over east- 
bounac. In 1905 because of the Japanese-Russian war we 
shipped the highest excess of westbound freight over east- 
bound, 57,000 tons. The greatest amount of eastbound freight 
in any year was 31,000 tons. 


The witness also stated that he had prepared a state- 
ment showing that for the first nine months of 1907 
southern mills had shipped 419 cars of yellow pine to 
Minnesota, being mills which shipped 178,655 cars to all 
points in that period. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Teal. 
: Q. You were formerly with the Union Pacific? A. Over 
en years, 

Q. You sre reasonably familiar with the physical condi- 
tions of that road? A. was ut the time that I left the 
service. I am not now. 

Q. How do the physical conditions of the Union Pacifie 
compare with those of the Northern Pacific? A. I think 
they reach a higher elevation, but I don’t think that they 
have as many short lifts. 

Q. In connection with this empty car movement is it not 
constantly decreasing on your road? A. It was constantly 
increasing until last year, when it showed a marked decrease. 

Q. How was the empty car movement in connection with 
other business? A. Oh, I think it showed some decrease in 
the total because we had made every effort to cut out empty 
car mileage in connection with other business. 

Q. You show less empty car movement than the Great 
Northern? A. I heard that was true. 

_Q. Then you don’t think that a very good showing always 
gives the best results? A. Not from the standpoint of the 
public or the traffic department. 

Q. This year the eastern lumber movement has fallen off > 
A. Yes, because we could not handle it. 

Q. In connection with your lumber traffic, east of a point, 
say, 550 miles from Tacoma, your rates begin on about a@ 
32-cent basis? A. What is the point? 

Q. Take Missoula, they begin at 35 cents, don’t they > 
A. The rate from Montana common points is 35 cents. 

_Q. Do you know what your local rates are from the Coast 
side to the east side of the mountains? They are about 10 
cents, are they not? A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Your average tonnage for 1906 on lumber earnings 
show about 14 cents a hundred pounds. The total tonnage 
is 3,524,000 tons and your revenue $9,923,000, and you can 
see that-is not quite 15 cents a hundred pounds? A. If 
you want to know the ton mile on the lumber we carry I 
can give it you exactly. 

Q. No, I want your explanation on that point. I can’t 
understand how any such low revenue can be produced by 
your rates. A. That doesn’t seem strange when you remem- 
ber that only a part of this 3,500,000 tons is affected by 
these tariffs. 

Q. But you have no rate less than 35 cents? Do you 
think that your figures include local hauls? A. 1 think 
they do. 

Q. You have made a low log rate to get the logs to the 
mill so as to get this other rate on the lumber? A. Yes. 

Q. And the logs are in there? A. We have stated that 
clearly so nobody could be misled by it. 

Q. You state you have been how long with the Northern 
*acific? A. Three years. 


Business Has Steadily Increased. 


_Q. During that time this business has increased? A, Yes, 
sir 
think they have, until June 30, 1907 

- ‘The amount carried in each car and your train ton- 
nage has increased? <A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the fact of the matter is, with the exception of 
those unforeseen difficulties like trouble with the weather, 
your business would have been very satisfactory as a rail- 
road propcsiticn? <A. Our troubles were not due to those 
unforeseen conditions. 

Q. But they tied you up for a number of weeks? A. They 
aggravated conditions very much. 

I would like to ask if the chief difficulty on the North- 
ern Pacific has not been an increase of the traffic faster thap 
could be handled with the facilities you had. <A. If I un- 
derstand what you mean, I think that is true. 

Q. The road has been unable to keep up with the business 
offered? A. We are in the same situation as other roads. 

Q. Has not your road shown a great density of traffic an@ 
a great use of its cars by the year? A. I have never made 
any comparison ; I think we do very well. 


Needs Increased Freight Rate to Increase Facilities. 


Q. Your road jointly with the Great Northern is building 
a road to relieve the congestion? A. That is one of the pur- 
poses. 

a . And you have improved your road all along the line? 
4. es. 

Q. And when that is done many of these difficulties that 
have increased the cost of operation will be removed > 
A. Naturally. 

Q. Then a great part of this cost has not been on the part 
of the shipper, but is the railroad’s fault in not having facili- 
ties to handle the traffic—I mean the additional cost caused 
by congestion of traffic? A. If we have built the Portland 
and Seattle track and for the other items of expense we will 
have to earn the money somewhere. 

Q. And you expect to earn it out of that rate? Ordi- 
narily ought not increased business traffic to lower rather 
than raise rates? A. That would depend upon the condi- 
tions. If we were at half our capacity it would be true. 
Under our present situation it would not be true. 

Q. When you get these additional facilities it will be true, 
will it not? A. Nobody can tell. 

Q. But it is unquestionably true that this congestion has 
been one of the causes that has led to the increased cost of 
operation? A. That has been one of the causes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Woodworth, you of course are familiar with 
Mr. Hannaford’s letter that he sent out to the shippers in 
connection with this advance in lumber rates? A. I saw @ 
copy about the time it was written. 

Q. It was discussed with you, was it not? A. I don’t 
remember. 

Q. You don’t remember hearing of it before it was sent 
out? <A. There has been a great deal of discussion about 
these lumber rates between me and Mr. Hannaford. 

Q. In this letter Mr. Hannaford makes a statement about 
the empty traffic westbound. If the empty westbound move- 
ment was decreasing how would that affect these conditions? 
A. I don’t think that would change matters any because we 
understand why this westbound movement is relatively small 
and why it would have been relatively the same if it were 
not for recent conditions. 

Q. Rates on your road are based to give you a reasonable 
return for the haul and to pay you for hauling empties in 
order to take care of that business according to Mr. Hanna- 
ford’s letter? A. They have not been thus -based in my 


Q. And the net earnings have steadily increased? A. 3 
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opinion and I say experience only will prove whether they 
are wrong. 

. Do you consider yd rates reasonable revenue for the 
service rendered? A. I don’t know; it depends entirely upon 
the conditions we meet in the next year or two in the han- 
dling of that business. 

Q. The lumber business in those states is very large busi- 
ness, isn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is responsible for a large ~~ of your west- 
bound movement? A. I think. that would be true. 

And it is responsible for a local movement in western 
Washington both passenger and freight? A. Yes. 

Q. So if this advance should produce a result to close 
down that industry it would increase the western trade? 
A. Yes, but it won't. 

. Have you any money invested in the lumber or milling 
industries? A. No, sir. 

Q. But you want them to take chances on your judg- 
ment? 


No answer. 
Q. Mr. Woodworth, I tried to ascertain the difference in 


the cost of handling through business and handling less 
than carload business, local business. Have you any idea 
what the difference would be? A. Nobody could state a 
ond that would be correct ; it depends ‘entirely upon the con- 
ditions. 

. Do vou know Julius Krutchschnitt? A. He is director 
of operations and maintenance on the Harriman system. 

Q. He said that in handling grain the cost of handling less 
than carload business was two and a half times that of 
handling ; grain in carloads. He so testified in the St. Louis 
jobbers’ case. What would you say to that proportion? 
A. Under ordinary conditions I don’t think it would be far 
from right. Our local rate is only about 7 percent higher. 





During further discussion of this matter the witness 
stated that he could not recognize any set rule as correct 
but that merchandise cars were among their best paying 
equipment. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Wimbish. 


Q. How did this advance in rates come about? Was the 
advance first suggested by you or to you; I mean the actual 
putting of it into effect? A. The change has been under 
discussion for many years, and I do not think that there 
has been a time when it was not on the minds of men 
responsible for the making of rates. 

. I am not speaking of that general condition; I am 
speaking of this exact change. Did you suggest it? A. I 
de know but that I did suggest it; it would be hard to 
tell. 

Q. Did you have any conferences with the officials of 
other roads? A. We had, at various times, with the Great 
Northern, Union Pacific, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, the Burlington, and with the representatives of 
the southern roads about the southern lumber rates. 

. Did you have any correspondence with the officials of 
other of these roads on the subject? A. I don’t remember 
any. I think that it was mainly by personal conference. 

Q. What is the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau? A. The 


lines interested in transcontinental freight join in paying 
the salary and expenses of Mr. Countiss and his assistants. 
He maintains the office in Chicago and publishes our tariffs 
and we called upon him to publish these lumber tariffs. 

Q. Then the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau is strictly 
an agency and you do not have meetings and officials and 
minutes: A. We donot lave all these things. We have 
meetings in his office when the tariffs are compared and 
rates checked. 

Were those tariffs published as a result of the joint 
agreement or understanding on the part of the officials of 
each of those lines that they would put in effect those rates 
to the same points and on the same dates? A. No, except 
in this way: As Mr. Elliott stated, we have intended to 
raise these lumber rates for some time. The action has 
been recommended by the traffic officials for three years. It 
Wes postponed, as Mr. Elliott also stated, because we were 
not handling business promptly. 


Freight Rates of Various Roads Raised Simultaneously. 


Q. How does it happen then that they’ were all published 
together; was it a mere coincidence? A. It is because we 
asked the Union Pacific to make their rates effective on the 
same day. 

q. Then there was an agreement that it should be done? 
A. To that extent, yes. 

Q. Did you ever have such an understanding with the 
Great Northern? A. They instructed Mr. Countiss to pub- 
lish the same tariff. 

Q. Did you have any understanding? A. I don’t think 
so. Naturally they wanted their rates to become effective 
at the same time. 

Q. And they raised their rates at the same time with no 
understanding to that effect? A. On the same day because 
each railroad tries to have its rates in proper relation to 
those of other railroads. 

Q. Then as I understand it, competitive conditions would 
be entirely eliminated. As far as the physical conditions 
are concerned the Great Northern could operate trains more 
cheaply than you could. Suppose that their tonnage was so 
distributed that they did not have the westbound empty 
car movement so that under these conditions .they could 
handle lumber profitably at the old rates, do you think that 
under those conditions if you should raise your rates the 
Great Northern would also raise its rates? A. That would 
be the same condition as with the Union Pacific. We put 
in the 4U-cent rate and they never made it. If the Great 
Northern reduced rates below a figure that would be protit- 
able we would have to stop doing business in competition. 

Q. Why did you make a higher rate to Omaha than to 
St. Paul?” A. We do not think we make as much net money 
as we do on the lower rate to St. Paul because it is a shorter 
mileage and we haul the lumber over the most difficult por- 
tion of our line, and the Burlington road has never been 
ng eg to join in any lower rates than we have made from 
time to time. 

You and the Great Northern could control the Bur- 
lington on that could you not? Your recommendation would 
go very far? A. The Burlington handles its business accord- 
ing to its own ideas as to what is proper and right. 

Q. What is the rate per ton mile on its oriental business 


going east? A. It is very low. 
I could give it on carloads. 

Q. Could you give it to us as to the road generally? Is 
it greater or less per ton mile than the lumber rate? A. I 
think it is pretty nearly the same. It is probably higher 
per ton mile and lower per car revenue. 

Q. But car revenue is what you want, isn’t it? A. Yes. 

Oriental Business Decreasing. ; 

Q. If that is so, why is it that the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern have been making such efforts to build 
up this oriental business? A. It was undertaken with the 
idea that we could create a demand for our goods that would 
exceed the input, and for many years we succeeded in that, 
but the results lately have been disappointing. . It has been 
secured under very great difficulties and is decreasing. 

Q. Is it not true that the revenue per car from the 
oriental business is lower than that from lumber, and if 
the lumber business is not a compensatory rate why are you 
seeking this trade? Is that a compensatory rate? A. On 
this Asiatic business you should consider the net results. 
it we carry more westbound than we carry eastbound and 
are able to load cars that would go empty the result is in 
favor of the business, but, even supposing that we had more 
eastbound business, because of the railroad’s operation of 
these transpacific steamships, which are interested in the 
development of the markets out there, we would feel that 
we were justified in making a reasonable sacrifice in order 
to maintain that. 

Q. The oriental business has to be unloaded and loaded 
and sometimes put through a warehouse? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Northern Pacific pay for that? A. I think 
we take the freight from the warehouse. The ships, 1 be- 
lieve, deposit the cargo. 

. The value of this freight is greater and the risk in- 
volved is greater? A, The average value per car is greater 
than that of lumber. 

Q. Will you tell me whether canned salmon produces more 
revenue per car than lumber? A. It depends upon where 
it is going. Generally speaking it does, but if it goes to the 
Atlantic seaboard it would pay less than lumber. 

Q. Are you handling that to the Atlantic seaboard at a 
loss? A. As far as the individual transaction is concerned, 
yes. If we go to Portland and Tacoma and Seattle and 
engage in transportation and undertake to meet competition, 
we have to handle all kinds of business and consider the 
average results. The salmon industry is there and if we 
did not take care of their business going to the seaboard we 
would not be able to get their business for other points. 

Q,. Is any other commodity produced west of the Cascade 
mountains, or that you haul from west of the Cascades, that 
gives you anything like the tonnage and the car revenue 
that lumber does—I mean that is hauled over the whole line? 
A. Other tonnuge is very small; the canned salmon is the 
largest item. Outside of that I can think of nothing except 
smelter products. Of course they load up heavy per car. 

Q. You have been disappointed in your oriental business 
and if you shut off your lumber business you will have 
more empties east than west, won’t you? A, I don’t think 
we will. 

Q. What is your rate on salmon? A. It is a blanket rate 
ef 15 cents to all points St. Paul and eastward. 


I never figured the average. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS AT NASHVILLE. 


Object to Transact Business and Fix Date for Next Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, February 6 and 7, 1908. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 14.—The executive board of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States met at the offices of the association in the Stahl- 
man building, this city, January 11, and considerable 
business was transacted. It was decided that the next 
annual meeting of the association shall be held in Cin- 
cinnati, February 6 and 7. 

While the meeting was for business purposes, enjoy- 
able features of a social character were connected with 
the gathering. It was a jolly gathering of gentlemen 
and good cheer reigned in their informal social inter- 
course. 

Those Present. 

John B. Ransom, president, John B. Ransom & Co., 
Nashville. 

W. A. Gilchrist, first vice president, Three States Lum- 
ber Company, Memphis. 

J. H. Himmelberger, second vice president, Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo, 

C. M. Crawford, treasurer, Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany, Coal Grove, Ohio. 

Clinton Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sardis, Miss. 

Frank F. Fee, Fee- -Crayton Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

The meeting was called to order by President Ransom. 
Secretary Lewis Doster read the minutes of the last 
meeting of the board, held in Cincinnati May 11, 1908, 
and a report was made regarding unfinished matters. 
The minutes were approved. 


Grading Rules. 


It was decided that the secretary should furnish imme- 
diately to each committee the proposed changes or re- 
prints in the rules, each committee being furnished sug- 
gestions for proposed changes in the woods covered by 
them. The rules in their entirety should contain the 
division of odd lengths in the common grades where the 
percentages change. 

Vehicle stock grading rules were considered, and it 
was decided that the National Wagon Manufacturers’ 
Association should be advised that a committee of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association had been ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee of the National 
Wagon Manufacturers’ Association, February 5, 1908. 
The names of Frank F. Fee and E. W. Bartley were 
added to the regular dimension stock committee to meet 
the national wagon builders. 

Frank F. Fee was appointed a member of the execu- 
tive grading commission and a member of the committee 
on the grading of gum. 

The executive grading commission will meet one day in 
advance of the regular convention date. 

The names of the members dropped from the associa- 
tion during the year for various reasons were presented 
by the secretary and his action was approved by the 
board. 

Bureau of Grades. 

The subject of the bureau of grades was discussed by 
the board and the question arose as to the manner in 
which the association shoul@ handle, for the protection 


of members, matters in which there had been an agree- 
ment to abide by the association grading rules and later 
repudiated. The secretary was instructed to reproduce 
the entire evidence and correspondence when agreeable 
to the shipper, relative to such action, so that all mem- 
bers would be advised of this condition. 


The Annual Meeting. 


The principal points for holding the annual meeting 
were discussed, and although Louisville seemed to be 
the favorite, all the executive board felt that Cincinnati 
was more in line, as the association had held a meeting 
at Louisville since one was held at Cincinnati. It was 
decided that the Grand hotel, February 6 and 7, should 
be the time and place for the annual -meeting, and the 
secretary was instructed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments; also to arrange for a program; to invite various 
representatives from the membership and others who 
could: produce interesting subjects for the benefit of 
members and the hardwood industry at large. 

The visiting lumbermen, after careful study of condi- 
tions and realizing the anxiety shown by the manufac- 
turers, thought that a meeting should be called soon, 
owing to the apparently quick return of trade, which 
has become evident in the last ten days. Earlier in the 
month a feeling was prevalent that the meeting should 
be held late in February or early in March, as it was 
thought that time would be more convenient, and lumber- 
men would be better able to study conditions in the com- 
mercial world, to determine policies to pursue for the 
year. Business conditions are returning to satisfactory 
shape much more quickly than expected, however, and it 
seemed best to hold a meeting as quickly as possible, 
only allowing sufficient time for all to be notified, and 
the general program arranged for. It is believed that 
the largest meeting the association ever held will be the 
result of this call. Every hardwood producer is anxious 
to obtain information that will enable him to frame his 
policies for 1908, and every firm a member of the asso- 
ciation should have a representative present. It is the 
intention of the committee to make its invitation as 
broad, as strong and as hearty as it can be made to in- 
sure a big attendance of those who are interested. 

Manufacturers should realize that this meeting will 
result in something of importance, should be governed 
by this realization and not be anxious to sell or arrange 
for the sale of their material, until after the meeting, 
when they can see what the conditions are, in which they 
are vitally interested. : 


Finances. 

The financial condition of the association was reported 

fully to the executive board in detail—the method of re- 
ceipts and amounts for assessments, initiatory fees, and 
from other sources. In addition the secretary showed 
curtailment in all departments of the association, to keep 
in line with the decreased assessments. 
* The cost of running the different departments was 
also exhibited. The report showed that over 850 cars 
had been attended to for members during the year; the 
division of the territory, the cost a car and the cost a 
thousand feet was also shown. 


The secretary also furnished a report showing the 
monthly cost of running the organization in 1907 and 
the estimated cost for 1908. This was ordered placed 
on record with the reports of the different bureaus. 

During the session a short adjournment was taken to 
visit the home of President Ransom, who had provided 
luncheon for the visiting members of the board, R. T. 
Wilson and Secretary Doster being the only ones pres- 
ent aside from the board. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p. m. to meet Febru- 
ary 5 at the Grand hotel, Cincinnati. Those present 
repaired immediately to the Maxwell house for supper 
and to meet lumbermen of the city representing the 
association membership. The following local lumber- 
men were present at the supper: 

S. Lieberman, Lieberman, Liveman & O’Brien, 

John W. Love, Love, Boyd & Co. 

T. H. Estes, Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company. 

G. H. Cheeley, Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company. 

W. V. Davidson, Davidson-Benedict Company. 

M. F. Greene, Davidson-Benedict Company. 

R. T. Wilson, Wilson Lumber & Land Company. 

W. J. Cude, W.-J. Cude Land & Lumber Company. 

John B. Ransom, Jokn B. Ransom & Co, 

After justice had been done to the supper, Mr. Ran- 
som, acting as toastmaster, called on Mr. Crane, Mr. 
Lieberman, Mr. Fee, Mr. Vansant, Mr. Davidson and 
others, each of whom made short talks, made necessarily 
short on account of trains leaving early. 





AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN WESTERN LUMBER 
MANUFACTURE. 

One of the well known fir and cedar lumber manufac- 
turing concerns of western Washington is the Gold Bar 
Lumber Company, whose plant is located at Gold Bar, 
Wash., on the Great Northern railroad between Puget 
sound and the Cascade mountains along the valley of the 
picturesque Skykomish river. About a year ago the 
Gold Bar Lumber Company and its plant and holdings 
changed hands, the officers of the company being E. T. 
Barnett, president; Carl M. Johanson, vice president; 
A. T. Armstrong, treasurer and general manager, and 
J. 8S. MacKenzie, secretary. Messrs. Barnett and Johan- 
son are extensively engaged in mining operations in 
Alaska and in banking and real estate in Seattle. Mr. 
Armstrong is a practical millman with years of experi- 
ence, who has been with the company in charge of opera- 
tions for some time. 

The plant has been practically rebuilt. It has a ecapac- 
ity of 100,000 feet of lumber, 125,000 shingles and 50,- 
000 lath daily. The timber holdings amount to about 
175,000 feet, mostly fir and cedar, and the company oper- 
ates its own logging railroad which is about five miles 
long. The company owns the townsite of Goid Bar and 
operates a water system and electric light pliant. It 
manufactures finish lumber of all kinds and makes a spe- 
cialty of bridge and railroad timber and material for 
the construction of cars. It is one of the progressive 
and uptodate manufacturing concerns of western Wash- 
ington and will for several years be a factor in supply- 
ing the needs of the factories and the retail lumber yards 
in the east with fir and cedar lumber and red cedar 
shingles. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Fort Payne—The Hickory Spoke Company, authorized 
capital $12,500. 

Mobile—The McIntyre Lumber & Export Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; James McIntyre, W. W. Cleveland and 
kK. D. lynn. 





Arkansas. 


Warren—-The Teufel Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$15,000 ; R. H. Teufel, L. J. Burbridge and A. E. Sweatland. 


Colorado. 


Denver—The Moffat Road Lumber & Mercantile Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Purango—'lthe Implement, Hardware & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Idaho. 


Coeur d’ Alene—The Idaho Box Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Nampa—The Nampa Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. et 

Tilinois. 

Chicago—The Chicago Log Raising Company, authorized 
capital $2,500; E: H. Adams, A. G. Adams and A. F. Piper. 

Chicago—The Chicago Portable House Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; S. J. Armstrong, P. Devries and J. 8. 
Devries. 

Chicago—The International Table Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; E, A. Fuller, A. I’. and B. Ww. Doyle. 

Chicago—The McLaughlin Building Material Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; F. E. Ryan, D. Malley and J 
Hayes. : 

Galesburg—The Simpson-McClure Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; J. C. Simpson, J. R. McClure 
and F. k. Jonnson. 

Jonesboro—The Fruit Growers’ Package Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. 7 

Indiana. 


Brookville—The Brookville Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $160,000. ; 

"Tassbridee City—The American Casket Company, author- 
ized capital $10,v00. . 

Jamestown—The Jamestown Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; J. W. Vinnell, B. F. Coombs and William 
Mulligan. 

Kokomo—The 
capital $10,000. 


Englewood Hoop Company, authorized 
Iowa. 

Davenport—The Mueller-Bayless Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; IF. W. Mueller, E. C. Mueller, V. W. 
Bayless and others. me 
Louisiana. 


Lake Charles—The Gladys Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Francis Chavanne, Sheridan Williams, E. E. 
Paris and F. B. Field. : 

Shreveport—The D. C. Richardson-Taylor Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $2,000,000; D. C. Richardson, Z. 
hk. Lawson and others. é - : 

Stevenson—The Beekman Saw Mill Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; T. H. Beekman, C. J. Goodwin and others. 


Maine. 


Yarmouth—The Yarmouth Fuel & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; L. R. Cook and H. G. Gooding. 
Michigan. 

Detroit—The Pearl Match Company, authorized capital 
$18,000; George Bloss, Alfred Lovell, Daniel O’Keefe and 
others. ; 

Houghton—The Twin Lakes Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. ; 

Minnesota. 

Duluti—The Martin Timber Company, authorized capital 

$25,000; L. R. Martin, Thomas Martin and G. W. Martin. 
Mississippi. 

Durant—The Durant Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; J. W. Jordan, A. J. Thornton and others. ; 

Greenwood—The Leflore Realty & Tie Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 


Nebraska. 
Kearney—The Kearney Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. im 
New York. 


Brockport—L. Gordon & Sons, authorized capital $20,000 ; 
Luther Gordon, George Gordon, W. E. B. Stull and others. 

tuffalo—The Buffalo Timber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000; Eugene Warner, W. H. Cowper, E. V. Dunlevie 
and others. : ‘ ; 

New York—The Sizer Timber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000; R. R. Sizer, T. M. Sizer and S. A. Sizer. 


North Carolina. 


Selma—The Selma Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; J. W. Graham, R. M. Adams, T. M. Benoy and A. 


ll. M. Lead. 
Oklahoma. 


The Miller Lumber Company, authorized capital 
Miller, B. Miller, jr., Nathaniel Taylor and 


Millerton 
$100,000; B. 
others. 

Tennessee. 

Wartrace—The Wartrace Spoke & Lumber Manufacturing. 

Company, authorized capital $10,000. 


Texas. 


Sabinal—The Wilson Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$20,000; J. T. Wilson, Monroe Dunlap and Joseph Boel- 
hauwe. 


Wisconsin. 
Colby—The Colby Southern Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; R. B. Salter, J. F. Lamont, W. 
W. Albers and others. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 
Birmingham—Farmer & Savage are closing out. 
Birmingham—tThe Lee-Ryder Lumber Company has bee» 
succeeded by the Lee-Laumer Lumber Company and the capi- 
tal stock increased to $10,000. 
Mobile—The Central Lumber & Timber Company recently 
began business. 
Mobile—The I. X. L. Lumber Company is out of business. 
Montgomery—The Robert Nixon Lumber Company is out 
of business. , 
Wadley—The Wadley Lumber Company recently began 
business. 
Arkansas. 


Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Hardwood Lumber & Handle 
Company recently began business. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


California. 
. Bishop—Thomas Hughes has been succeeded by C. N. 
ose. 


Los Angeles—The Los Angeles Sash & Door Company is 

preparing to close up its business. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—S. A. Buffington & Co. recently began business. 

Chicago—The §S. M. Jaffe Manufacturing Company has 
changed its name to the Illinois Mirror & Supply Company. 

Chicago—A receiver has been applied for the Wisconsin 
Timber & Lumber Company. 

Edwardsville—John Stolze & Son have changed style to 
the Stolze Lumber Company. 

Fisher—W. H. Swayze has been succeeded by J. E. McGil- 


on. 

Henning—George M. Duzenberry has been succeeded by 
J. D. Arnett & Son. 

Herscher—F.. B. Whittum has sold out to F. W. Kammann. 

Norris City—T. S. Barnes has been succeeded by the Nor- 
ris City Lumber Company. 

St. Augustine—T. F. Young & Son have been succeeded 
by Harrod & Fielder. 4 

Indiana. 


Crawfordsville—Duckworth & Stout have been succeeded 
by George Stout. 

Evansville—Conant & Co. have been succeeded by George 
H. Conant. 

Jasper—The Mossman Lumber Company has removed its 
general offices to Evansville. 

Orland—P. N. Stroup & Co., of Lagrange, are opening a 
yard here. 

Scottsburg—L. Prosser & Son are out of business. 

Sonth Whitley—The Vail Cooperage Company has changed 
style to the South Whitley Hoop Company. 

Vincennes—The J. M. Nash & May Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Vincennes Sash Door 
Company. °* 





Iowa. 


Brooklyn—Sterling & Talbot have been succeeded by the 
Sterling & Talbot Company. 


Kansas. 


Bigelow—The Alexander Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Wilkin & Miller. 
Severance—T. J. Francis has been succeeded by the Lei- 
digh & Havens Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Kentucky. 


sowling Green—The Lawrence Planing Mill Company re- 
cently began business. 

Danville—The Danville Planing Mill Company and Gentry 
& Kenney have consolidated under the style of the Danville 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Louisville—The Ohio River Saw Mill Company has been 
succeeded by E. B. Norman & Co. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—Furber, Stockford & Co. have dissolved. Hugh 
J. Stockford will continue under the old style. 

Malden—The Sweezey Lumber Company is out of business. 

Worcester—E. A. Hackwell & Co. have dissolved. 

Michigan. 

Cadillac—Haynes Bros. have been succeeded by the Haynes 
Bros. Company. 

IFreemont—William Hilton & Co. are selling out. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Trust Company has been 
appointed receiver for Dennis Bros. 

Plainwell—Wilson & Mann have sold their lumber business 
to Bush & Granger. 








Minnesota. 


enero & Polk have been succeeded by Mr. 
ood, 

Minneapolis—A. W. Eddy has sold his interest in the 
Eddy Sash & Door Company. 

Minneapolis—A. W. and S. B. Eddy have organized the 
Eddy Lumber Company and will have offices at 901 Lumber 
Exchange. 

Minneapolis—The Page & Hill Company has increased its 
eapital to $100,000. ane eB 

Mississippi. 
Bond—tThe R. P. Vincent Lumber Company is out of busi- 
a 


ess. 
Braxton—The Capital Lumber Company has moved to Jack- 
son. 


Missouri. 


F ~~. W. Eckman has been succeeded by Eckman 
~« Schenk. 

Republic—George W. O’Neal has been succeeded by the 
O’Neal Lumber & Coal Company. 

Rolla—T. E. Dyer has been succeeded by the Wills Lum- 
ber Company. 

St. James—The Wills Lumber Company has removed head- 
quarters to Rolla. 

Ss Louis—-The Booker Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to East St. Louis, Ill. 

St. Louis—The Colonial Lumber & Timber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

St. Louis—J. A. Wilson has discontinued his local office. 


Nebraska. 


Carns—The Myers Mercantile Company is now the Myers- 
Gaines Lumber Company, of Newport. 

Fairbury—The Perry & Bee Company has sold out to John 
Heasty and B. W. Mel.ucas. 

Minden—Cross & Johnson have sold out. 

Omaha—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 


New Jersey. 
Jersey City—Charles L. Meckley has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Merchants Box & Lumber Company. 
New Mexico. 


Alamogordo—The Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,0U0. 


New York. 


Middletown—Gordon & Gould have been succeeded by the 
Gordon Lumber Company. 

New York—Lafond & Thomas recently began business with 
offices at 12 Broadway. 

New York—The McCaldin Bros. Company has filed an ap- 
plication for the dissolution of the corporation. 

Ransomville—The 8. H. Morris Lumber Company has not 
sold out to F. B. Gates & Co., as previously reported, but has 


changed the style. ’ 
North Carolina. 


Wilson—The W. W. Simms Company has increased its 

capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 
_ Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is closing out here. 

Ironton—The Ironton Wagon Works Company has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Mt. Vernon—Grant R. Smith & Co. are now Smith & 
Bartlett. 





Oregon. 


Portland—Charles H. Gleim recently began business. 
Riverton—The Riverton Lumber Company has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Pennsylvania. 

gg Sanenaine—Seer & Co. have been succeeded by John F. 
err. 

New Castle—The Shenango Lumber Company sold out to 
James Martin and Lee Gailey. 

Newville—The Doubling Gap Springs Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Philadelphia—William A. Reed recently began business. 

Philadelphia—Frank T. Rumbarger recently began busi- 
ness. 

Waynesburg—S. Acklin & Son, in addition to their hard- 
ware business, have added a stock of lumber. 


Tennessee, 


Bristol—E. L. Warren recently began business. 
Woodbury—J. B. & W. H. Walkup have been succeeded by 
T. M. McGee. 
Texas. 


Alvin—The Home Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
the Valley Lumber Company, of Houston. 

El Paso—-The El Paso Sash & Door Company has increased 
its capital stock from $60.000 to $100,000. 

Groveton—J. M. West has been appointed receiver for the 
Trinity County Lumber Company. 

Houston—The Acme Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Heuston—The Bering Manufacturing Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $80,000. 

Jacksboro—D. R. Sewell & Co. have been succeeded by 
the D. R. Sewell Lumber Company. 

Pine Mills—J. J. & B. M. Carter have changed their 
location to Peach. 

Valentine—The W. P. Stamps Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Washburn—S. B. Horn has been succeeded by the Wash- 
burn Lumber & Coal Company. 


Washington. 


_ Ballard—The Crab Creek Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

Chewelah—Frame & Raftis have been succeeded by A. F. 
Frame. 

Colviile—Lane & Bronson have been succeeded by the 
Lane & Bronson Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Fennimore—The Wisowa Lumber Company, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, is opening a yard here. 

Kewaunee—The Kewaunee Casket Manufacturing Company 
is now the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company. 

Whitewater—E. R. Nichols & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Doyon & Rayne Lumber Company, of Madison. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Georgia. 

Augusta—The Augusta Box & Crate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently organized, has placed its order for $25,000 
worth of machinery to be installed in its plant when built. 
The company expects to begin operations about March 1. 


Kentucky. 


Somerset—The Somerset Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose plant was recently destroyed by fire. is making 
arrangements for the rebuilding of its plant. 


Michigan. 

Bay City—The Richardson Lumber Company exvects to 
put its band and resaw mill into operation some time this 
montb. It has a daily capacity of 65,000 feet of hemlock 
or 45,000 feet of hardwood. 

Minnesota. 


_Duluth—W. H. Rieckhoff has completed the rebuilding of 
his box factory which was destroyed by fire last November. 
West Virginia. 

Parkersburg—The Parkersburg Mill Company, it is re- 


ported, will rebuild mill which was destroyed recently with 
loss of about $75,000. 





CASUALTIES. ‘ 





Arkansas. 
Helena—The box and veneer plant of the W. D. Reeves 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire January 9, causing 
a loss of $75,000; partly insured. It is thought the plant 


will be rebuilt. d 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—The entire plant of the Florida Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire January 5, entailing a loss 
estimated at $15,000. : : 

Indiana. 


Portland—The Portland Broom & Egg Case Company’s 
re burned January 9, with a loss of $18,000; insurance, 
$4,250. 

Iowa. 


Iowa City—The Fox, Hutchinson & Lake Company lost 
about three-fourths of its stock of lumber by fire January 
4, with a loss of $30,000; insurance, $25,000: 


Kentucky. 


LaCenter—A. L. Newman's planing mill was destroyed by 
fire January 9, causing a loss estimated at $7,000; no 
insurance. 


Michigan. 


Akron—Reports from Akron state that the planing mill of 
Davis Bros. was burned January %, causing a loss of $100,- 
000. A large stock of lumber was also burned. There was 
no insurance. 

North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The bobbin plant of the Sherwood Bobbin & 
Manufacturing Company was burned January 4, with loss of 


$20,000. ; 
Ohio. 


Warren—C. W. Wagner's saw mill was burned January 
8, with loss of $15,000. : 
West Alexandria—Fire which broke out in the yards of 
the West Alexandria Lumber Company, January 9, caused 
a loss of $8,000; partly insured. 5 
Pennsylvania. 
Homestead—The stables of the Homestead Lumber Com- 
pany were burned January 7, with loss of $4,000. 
Manorville—The office of the S. M. Blakeslee Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire January 11. Loss, $1,000. 


Texas. 


Browndell—The planing mill of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany was burned with four cars of lumber January t1. The 
loss is estimated at between $20,000 and $30,000. The yard 
stock was saved. . 
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IMPROVEMENT IN YELLOW PINE TRADE AT ST. LOUIS. 


Many Inquiries Being Received and Orders Increasing Steadily—Improved Financial Conditions Allow In- 
creased Building Operations—Prospects for Year 1908 Encouraging—News and 


IMPROVEMENT NOTED IN YELLOW PINE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—The cold snap has inter- 
rupted building operations here this week for the first 
time this winter. It has been a very open season thus 
far and work has up to this time been progressing 
nicely on both public and private buildings. The total 
volume of building this winter has not been large in 
comparison with the last year, and the indications are 
that it will not be extensive this year. There is a big 
army of unemployed from the building trades on the 
streets here. 

The yellow pine situation is slowly but surely im- 
proving. From all sources come reports of increased 
inquiries and correspondingly increased orders. The 
general price tone is far more satisfactory than it has 
been and indications are that all items will be held 
very close to the new list. The report of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association as compiled by Secre- 


tary Smith, showing as nearly as possible the January | 


running time of yellow pine mills,.will be found in 
another column in this issue. The production is very 
low and the mills will not be in any hurry to resume 
production until the demand justifies it. Overproduc- 
tion has been the cause of most of the yellow piner’s 
ills and the mistake will not be repeated. 

The financial situation here is much easier. As the 
books divulge the story of 1907 it is gradually dawn- 
ing upon the populace that St. Louis did not get on 
so badly after all last year. During 1907 this city 
added 164 to the number of its manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and its manufacturing capital increased 
nearly $12,000,000. The aggregate of fresh capitaliza- 
tion in all branches of business here in 1907 exceeded 
$30,000,000. It was all told a good year for the 
metropolis of Missouri. 

The Implement & Vehicle Board of Trade held its 
regular annual meeting Monday evening and elected 
officers for the ensuing year. The organization is in a 
flourishing condition. 

Tom Moore, formerly of the Moore Company, will 
engage in the tie business in Chicago. Mr. Moore has 
rented rooms in the Railway Exchange building. 

W. H. Elbring, formerly of the William Buchanan 
Company, has accepted a position with the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, and will make headquarters in 
St. Louis. 

Business Prospects for 1908. 


Trade conditions among the saw mill equipment peo- 
ple show unmistakable signs of renewed activity. While 
trade generally is still quiet, with the aggregate volume 
of buying far from what it should be under normal 
conditions at this time of year, the orders have univer- 
sally been better this week and the general tone of the 
market is more hopeful than it has been at any time. 
The saw mill supply people are awaiting the opening 
of the mills and when milling operations are once more 
permanently resumed a good business is looked for. 

J. H. Steadman, of the Curtiss & Co. Manufacturing 
Company, said that his company had been getting an 
increased number of orders lately, especially since the 
first of the year. As trade has been dull for some time 
Mr. Steadman thinks that the increased buying at this 
time, although not yet enough to brag about, is the 
forerunner of better business. He looks for a good 
trade just as soon as the saw mills resume operations. 

Charles Brown, of Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machinery Company, says that the long period of dull- 
ness in his shop has been broken, although buying is by, 
no means brisk. It is, however, much better than it has 
been, and Mr. Brown thinks that trade will be brisk 
when the saw mills resume the manufacture of lumber. 
But he does not think that the mill men will be so par- 
ticular about their equipment this year, preferring to 
make the old machines last as long as they can until 
they forget the hard times we have been going through. 

C. E. Bascomb, speaking for the well known wire rope 
firm of Broderick & Bascomb, says that his company has 
been getting more orders:since the first of the year, in- 
dicating a resumption of activity, although it has not 
by any means assumed marked proportions as yet. Mr. 
Bascomb looks for a brisk business when logging opera- 
tions are resumed, as wire cable is one of the most neces- 
sary requisites in the manufacture of lumber, and the 
merits of ‘‘ Yellow Strand’’ in that direction are well 
and favorably known. 

The Wrought Iron Range Company, makers of camp 
stoves and ranges, has enjoyed a fair trade in spite of 
the depression. The company expects a good business 
when spring logging opens up, as no camp is complete 
without a range. 

The Leudinghaus Wagon Company, makers of log 
trucks, report trade still quiet, but a decided improve- 
ment is looked for just as soon as saw milling opera- 
tions are resumed. Mr. Leudinghaus says that prices 
are bound to rise shortly and he is doing his buying 
now while the market is low. 

Weber & Damme, an old established firm engaged 
in making log and other wagons, reports trade season- 
ably quiet now, but say they are looking for a brisk 
spring trade, as the mills will have to replenish their 
equipment very largely. 

J. A. J. Shultz, of the Shultz Belting Company, re- 


Personals from the Hardwood Center. 





ports a decided improvement in the way orders are com- 
ing in at this time. This pertains to the United States. 
Mr. Shultz does a large business in almost every coun- 
try on the globe. He thinks the backbone of the hard 
times is broken and looks for an early resumption of 
normal trade conditions. 

R. H. Miller, sales agent of the Laclede-Christy Fire 
Clay Company, has just made a careful analysis of the 
situation and has come to the conclusion that the year 
1908 is going to be a very good business year, but busi- 
ness will be done on more of a normal basis. That is, 
it is going to be harder to sell goods of all kinds and 
prices will not be quite so high. On the whole, he says, 
this condition will be more satisfactory to everybody. 
Mr. Miller’s company makes, in addition to sewer pipe 
and other building materials, a full line of hollow tile 
designed especially for dry kiln roofing. Mr. Miller 
reports that the demand for this tiling is increasing all 
the time. 

C. S. Battle, of the Battle Timber Company, of Van- 
couver, B. C., passed through St. Louis this week, ac- 
companied by his family, en route to Cuba. Mr. Battle 
is on a business as well as a pleasure trip and will stop 
at several points in the south and look over some propo- 
sitions he has to consider. Mr. Battle spoke feelingly 
against the increased freight rates in the west and pre- 
dicted that if the Interstate Commerce Commission rules 


against the lumbermen it will precipitate wholesale dis- © 


aster to the trade of the west. 

J. D. Hornett, of the Hornett Lumber Company, of 
Arkansas, was a St. Louis visitor this week. 

S. H. Bolinger, of the 8. H. Bolinger Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bolinger, La., spent a couple of days in this 
city this week. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, just 
returned this week from a trip to the company’s mill at 
Antrim, La. He reports that conditions are vastly im- 
proved. The Antrim saw mill has been running full 
time all through the depression and the planing mill 
has been in operation part of the time. Mr. Antrim 
says that inquiries are more plentiful now and there is 
quite a good. volume of buying. 

E. E. Forgeus, of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex., was a visitor here this week. 

Alf. Bennett, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, is in the south making a trip among the mills. 

R. C. Campbell, of the Alf. Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that he is very busy answering inquiries 
and has made several good sales this week. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
his business is showing a satisfactory increase this year. 
Inquiries and orders are both coming in well. 

J. R. Perkins, of the Bledsoe-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that business is generally improved. There 
has been a decided increase in inquiries and also orders. 
Mr. Perkins thinks that business has come to stay once 
more, but he believes that business will henceforth be 
conducted on more normal lines. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company was held yesterday in the 
general offices of the company, in the Wright building, 
Eighth and Pine streets, at which a proposition was 
adopted to authorize the company to issue its bonds to 
the amount of $1,500,000, bearing 6 percent interest, 
payable semiannually. 





ST. LOUIS HARDWOOD NEWS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—E. H. Luehrmann, vice 
president of the C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Company, 
thinks that the hardwood business this year will be 
about 30 percent less than that of last year and his 
company is making plans accordingly. Mr. Luehrmann 
does not at all take a gloomy aspect of the situation; 
on the contrary he is sure that this is going to be a 
good year in hardwoods. He looks for satisfactory 
prices throughout, inasmuch as the production will be 
curtailed during the year commensurate with the de- 
mand. Mr. Luehrmann points with pride to the fact 
that his company’s sales last year were very much in 
excess of the preceding year in spite of the fact that 
1906 was a record breaker. 

T. E. Little, of the Little Lumber Company, feels 
very optimistic about the outlook for the hardwood 
business this year. He does not look for as great a 
volume of business as was done last year but thinks 
that as the production will be correspondingly lessened 
to conform with the demand, which is not going to be 
quite as heavy this year, that prices will maintain the 
same standard that they have. He says that business 
thus far this year has been quiet, but he expects an 
early resumption of trade. ; 

E. W. Blumer, general sales manager of the Lothman 
Cypress Company, who is universally conceded to be 
authority on cypress matters, is of the opinion that the 
cypress market this year is going to be good. There 
is in his opinion nothing alarming in the dull period 
and it is only a question of time when the buyers have 
to come to market for supplies. As his company has 
something like 30,000,000 feet of dry stock in its yards 
ready for shipment he is not worrying nor trying’ to 
force the market. Mr. Blumer thinks that pricés will 
remain firm all the year. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 


bermen’s Exchange this week Secretary A. H. Bush was 
reélected for another year and A. J. Lang was appointed 
treasurer of the body. 

Receipts by rail for the first thirteen days in Janu- 
ary, 1908, were 3,095 cars. Receipts for a correspond- 
ing period last year were 3,317 cars, or 222 cars more 
in 1907 than 1908. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Com- 
pany, reports a decided improvement in the general 
hardwood situation. Inquiries, he says, are more plen- 
tiful and he has made several good sales this week. Mr. 
Keown looks for a good trade this spring and a con- 
tinuation of the same all year. 

There were no river receipts at this season last year 
and none this year. 

Shipments by rail for the first thirteen days this 
month were 2,561 cars, as against 2,304 cars for a 
corresponding period last year, or 257 cars more in 
1908 than 1907. 





JAPAN’S EXPORT LUMBER BUSINESS. 


Interest in the Japanese lumber trade, particularly in 
the export business carried on by the operators of that 
country, has been created and maintained by the some- 
what exaggerated reports in regard to the resources of 
the empire. A report for the last three years showing 
the value of the wood exports of Japan is given. here- 
with: 


1905. 1906. 1907. 
Railway sleepers .......$ 351,000 $ 629,000 $1,000,000 
Wood for tea chests..... 131,000 244,000 179,000 
Timbers and planks..... 1,051,000 1,964,000 3,104,000 
PO SiN aces wwnenes $1,533,000 $2,837,000 $4,343,000 


The foregoing table shows a very heavy increase, the 
gain in 1907 over 1905 being nearly 200 percent. Other 
exports of woods in 1907 had an aggregate value of 
$74,000. Those in touch with lumbering affairs in Japan 
state that the value of forest products exported in 1908 
will reach $7,500,000. The increase is attributed to the 
growing demand from South Manchuria, Seoul-Fusan 
and Seoul-Wiji railways and the construction of dwell- 
ings in Manchuria and Korea. 








FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


MARKLEY & MILLER, 


CHICAGO. 








J.C. MARKSTEIN, M. E. 
Railway Equipment 


... REPRESENTING ... 


Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS, 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


Tomlin-Harris Machine Co., Cordele. Ga. 
HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESSES, 
Paul S, Reeves & Son, Philadelphia. 


CAR AND ENGINE BRASSES, BRASS 
AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE CASTINGS. 


St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. Louis 


MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES AND 
CAR CASTINGS, GENERAL MAL- 
LEABLE CASTINGS. 


National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland 


STANDARD AUTOMATIC COUP- 
LERS, HALF AND THREE QUARTER 
SIZE AUTOMATIC COUPLERS. 


LOGGING CARS CAR TRUCKS 
WHEELS AND AXLES 











Office 1017 Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Lock Box 90. 
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MINERAL SURFACED 


THE 





ROOFING. 





Ordinary ready roofing is made with a 
smooth surface, prepared to receive a coat 
of paint. Sometimes the paint is applied 
at the factory and when the roof is laid no 
coating is required, but after a year or two 
the paint, under the hard conditions of roof 
service, wears out and it is necessary to 
coat the roofing again. Every year or two 
after that the same thing is necessary, and 
the expense of these annual paintings will 
in the end be more than the original cost of 
the roofing. 


Amatite, however, is a different kind of 
roofing. In place of the smooth surface it 
has, on the weather side, a firmly embedded 
layer of crushed mineral matter. This min- 
eral matter will wear longer than a dozen 
coats of paint. It needs no coating, and 
when your Amatite roof is once laid the 
work is all done and the expense is ended. 

The durability of Amatite is assured by 
its thickness and weight. It contains more 
material per square foot than other roofings 
costing several times as much. 

Booklet and sample will be gladly sent to 
you without charge, if you will forward 
your request to the nearest office. 





Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Allegheny 
Kansas City St.Louis Boston Minneapolis 
Philadelphia New Orleans Cincinnati 


London, Eng. 








Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers the advantage of loading Chi- 
eago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex- 
ense. 

We look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
all our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and 
annoyance following shipments. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable to 
you. 

~~ — hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
IOOKS. 

We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, 

We are at your service. 

Write for rates. 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 
Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1857. 








R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” GLASGOW. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 14.—The improvement pres- 
aged last week in market conditions has apparently be- 
gun to arrive. Cypress manufacturers report a consid- 
erable increase during the last few days in the volume 
of new business booked. Reports from the yellow piners 
are less definite and in some cases decidedly contradic- 
tory, but from the fact that a number of yellow pine 
mills, both in Louisiana and Mississippi, are resuming 
their cut it may logically be inferred either that busi- 
ness is already increasing or the prospects are so en- 
couraging as to warrant starting the saws in anticipa- 
tion of orders. Some of the manufacturers have gath- 
ered in fairly good bunches of new orders, small indi- 
vidually but encouraging in the aggregate. It is stated 
that a majority of the mills along the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company’s line from this city to Shreve- 
port have either resumed or set an early date for re- 
sumption, and much the same reports come from the 
Gulf & Ship Island territory in Mississippi. The yel- 
low pine curtailment during January will be consider- 
ably less in this section than that of December. In the 
cypress belt, where the increased demand is better de- 
fined, curtailment continues. 

Locally financial conditions are mending rapidly. 
The associated New Orleans banks have weathered the 
recent storm handily, with the exception of one institu- 
tion, which was forced into liquidation by the sudden 
disappearance of its president but which has not only 
taken care of all its depositors but will, in the event of 
permanent retirement from business, which has not yet 
been definitely determined, pay out dollar for dollar. 
The last clearing house statement showed that the asso- 
ciated banks of New Orleans had a cash reserve of about 
37 percent, whereas 25 percent is all that is required 
under the law. Collections are reported much easier in 
all lines. In addition, the custom house statement 
showed that the total exports from New Orleans during 
December were the largest in the history of the port, 
the aggregate value being $28,030,124, as against $26,- 
335,334 for January, 1907, the second largest export 
month of record. 

It is evident that one of the permanent results of the 
financial flurry will be the readjustment of saw mill 
wages and, in instances, of the hours of labor. During 
the past two years an unprecedented demand for lumber, 
causing many of the mills to work double shifts, had 
run the wages of the unskilled employees away up, 
through competitive bidding on the part of the millmen, 
against which other employers of labor, and particularly 
the farmers, registered strong protest. In order to meet 
the demand for fancy wages the smaller millmen were 
foreed to turn over their product rapidly. With the 
weakening of demand and the opening of the period of 
curtailment labor naturally grew more plentiful. Since 
that time the readjustment has come gradually, and the 
mills as a rule will enter upon the new era of prosperity 
with labor charges reduced to a sounder and more rea- 
sonable basis. 

Later advices regarding the death of William Ru- 
dolph, of William Rudolph & Co., lumber exporters of 
Biloxi, indicate that it was a case of deliberate suicide. 
Local newspapers published last week dispatches from 
Indianapolis containing an interview with Thomas Tag- 
gart, proprietor of the French Lick Springs hotel, where 
Mr. Rudolph died, in which it is stated that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman cut his throat with the blade of a safety 
razor. No cause for the suicide, other than ill health, 
has been assigned. 

The Mississippi legislature convened in regular bien- 
nial session last Tuesday, and on the following day Gov- 
ernor Vardaman sent in his valedictory message, a 
lengthy document which contained little, however, of 
direct interest to lumbermen. No mention was made of 
the sixteenth section litigation and the only suggestion 
that bore even indirectly upon it was the recommenda- 
tion that the duties of the attorney general be enlarged 
by making him attorney for the state revenue agent in 
the collection of back taxes and penalties. This recom- 
mendation, if adopted, would place the services of the 
state’s legal representative at the revenue agent’s dis- 
posal in his threatened suits to recover from lessees of 
sixteenth sections for waste committed by removal of 
the timber. It has been reported that a bill conferring 
upon lessees the right to cut and remove the timber 
from these famous sections would be introduced, but so 
far it has not appeared. It is understood that the pres- 
ent executive is not in sympathy with such a proposal 
and the supposition is therefore that its advocates are 
awaiting the inauguration of Governor-elect Noel before 
bringing the matter to an issue. One act of Governor 
Vardaman which will cause some satisfaction, to Louisi- 
ana lumbermen at least, is his veto of the Alcorn fire 
prevention bureau bill, which was passed by the last leg- 
islature and has been under consideration by the governor 
ever since, until he returned it last week with his veto. 
The Louisiana fire prevention bureau has caused saw mill 
owners in this state much annoyance and inconvenience, 
so that the veto of a measure creating a similar bureau 
in Mississippi is hailed in local lumber circles with 
distinct satisfaction. Dispatches from Jackson state 


, 


that the author of the Mississippi bill is undecided 
whether to reintroduce it during the present section or 
to attempt to force its passaget over the executive veto. 

The port investigation commission created at the exira 











session of the legislature to investigate and report upon 
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| Various Matters of Interest in the New Orleans Trade—Mississippi Coast and Interior News 
—Few Failures Noted— Good Railroad Demand Anticipated. 
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the abuses practiced at the port of New Orleans spent 
several days last week at Galveston, making inquiry into 
shipping conditions there. All of the meetings were 
executive, but it is known that the Galveston shippers 
and business men did all in their power to facilitate the 
investigations of the commission. Galveston is one of 
the. most formidable rivals of New Orleans and during 
the last few years has outstripped this city as a cotton 
port. Labor conditions, pilotage and port charges, 
freight rates, and all other matters in fact having a 
bearing on the subject, were inquired into. The mem- 
bers of the commission returned home last Sunday and 
announce that they secured a vast deal of information 
at Galveston, although for obvious reasons they decline 
to make any of it public at this time. The commission 
will go to Savannah to make a similar investigation on 
February 4 and expects to complete its work in time to 
make a comprehensive report to the next legislature. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Brookhaven 
Pressed Brick & Manufacturing Company, Brookhaven, 
Miss., was held on January 8. The report of Manager 
Phillips showed a profitable business for the year, with 
excellent pruspects for 1908. The following officers 
and directors were elected: F. A. May, president; A. C. 
MeNair, first vice president; H. Zwirn, second vice 
president; W. H. Becker, secretary-treasurer; J. J. Phil- 
lips, general manager; H. Cassedy, M. D. McGrath, F. F. 
Becker, George Bowsky, F. B. Moodie and L. H. Bowen, 
directors, 

Secretary B. H. Ellis, of the Pascagoula Commercial 
Club, and an enthusiastic waterways advocate, has an- 
nounced his intention to call a convention of south Mis- 
sissippi waterways interests for the purpose of form- 
ing an association to urge the improvement of Leaf, 
Chickasahay and Pascagoula rivers. It is understood 
that the waterways people will seek the development of 
the upper streams with a view of securing a permanent 
6-foot channel in the upper xivers, which would greatly 
aid logging interests as well as general navigation. 

Land Commissioner Nall, of Mississippi, in his bien- 
nial report to the legislature, shows that he has turned 
into the state treasury from the sale of state lands a 
total of $75,896.66 for the years 1906-7. 

The Louisiana department of agriculture and immigra- 
tion has been keeping pretty close tab on the settlement 
of the various parishes in the state and reports that 
one parish has received during the year 2,500 new set- 
tlers; another 1,000, while a third has secured 400 home- 
seekers from Minnesota, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
This last will be regarded as the luckiest acquisition of 
the lot, as Americans from other states are receiving a 
warmer welcome than foreigners, although the latter 
have been eagerly sought. The rapid settlement is 
largely due to the building of new railroads, and the 
parishes through which the new lines have passed are 
the greatest beneficiaries. 

The local cypress trade has recently received a politi- 
cal boost that ought to help some. The commissioner 
of public buildings has had constructed for use in the 
coming primary and general elections 350 voting booths, 
of cypress throughout. Many of the cypress men are 
republicans, but it will probably be difficult for them 
to resist the delicate compliment paid by the democratic 
= who selected cypress as the official polling booth 
wood. 

Chester I. James, of Baltimore, second vice president 
of the New Orleans Great Northern railroad, visited 
New Orleans last week with his brothers, Norman and 
N. W. James, and James Whelan, timber inspector of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company. The party went 
up to Bogalusa last Wednesday and were entertained by 
General Manager Sullivan, of the Great Southern com- 
pany. General Manager Pearsall, of the railroad com- 
pany, was one of the party. 

The schooner John Mazxwell, loaded for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, with 500,000 feet of cypress 
lumber from the mill of Cotten Bros., at Morgan City, 
cleared from that port for Baltimore last Thursday. 
The schooner Edward J. Berwind, loaded by the White- 
castle Lumber & Shingle Company, of Whitecastle, La., 
went out from New Orleans a few days ago with a solid 
cypress cargo, containing nearly 1,000,000 feet, for Phil- 
adelphia. The Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company, of 
Lutcher, La., is to load the schooner Orleans with 750,- 
000 feet for Atlantic coast delivery, and the Louisiana 


‘Red Cypress people have also rechartered the schooner 


T. G. Smith, which wil! again load in the Morgan City 
district for Atlantic coast ports. 

Isaac F. Noxon, formerly a valued employee of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, is opening a wholesale 
office in the Hibernia Bank building and will, it is under- 
stood, handle both cypress and yellow pine. Mr. Noxon 
has numerous warm friends among local lumbermen 
and is receiving a hearty welcome to his new field, with 
many good wishes for his success. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamer Antillian, Liverpool—11,376 handles, 6,504 oars, 
800 pieces pine lumber, 8,400 staves, 5,000 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 35 ash logs, 1,530 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship ELaemouth, Antwerp and London—216 bundles 
walnut lumber, 1,600 pieces poplar lumber, 1,644 pieces ash 
lumber, 208 bundles cottonwood lumber, 656 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 9,335 pieces gum lumber, 2,226 bundles gum 
lumber, 10,396 pieces oak lumber, 480 bundles oak lumber, 
429 pieces walnut lumber. 

Steamship Atheniana, Colon—234,828 pieces as lumber, 
3,020 feet molding, sundry sash, doors and blinds. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—968 bundles box material, 
266 bundles crate material. 
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Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—2,316 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 9 bundles shingles. 

Steamship Acacia, Bordeaux—13,314 pieces pine lumber, 
3,235 pieces oak lumber, 106 bundles oak lumber, 970 pieces 
gum lumber, 22 poplar logs, 764,074 oak staves. 

Steamship Pio 1X, Barcelona, Oporto and Tarrangona— 
128,624 staves, 21 poplar logs, 1,129 pieces poplar lumber, 
3,184 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Spanish Prince, Antwerp—2,262 pieces gum 
lumber, 966 pieces oak lumber, 23 oak logs, 436 bundles nak 
lumber, 380 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Archtor, Copenhagen, Kolding and Aarhus— 
12,326 pieces oak lumber, 10 poplar logs, 2,847 pieces rough 
lumber, 500 bundles oak lumber, 1,798 pieces hazel pine 
lumber, 110 pieces whitewood lumber, 503 bundles white- 
wood lumber. 

Schooner Edward J. Berwind, Philadelphia—900,000 feet 
cypress lumber. 

Steamship Glenman, Havre-—459 bundles oak lumber, 36 
pieces hewn timber, 77 ash logs, 56 poplar logs. 

Steamship Industry, Havre—5,000 pieces oak lumber, 
6,056 pieces gum lumber, 955 oak logs, 13 white oak logs, 
22,752 handles, 36 ash logs, 447 cedar logs. 

Steamship Glenarm Head, Belfast—10,025 oak staves, 
996 bundles gum staves. 6 oak logs, 1,069 pieces oak lumber, 


2,553 pieces gum lumber, 15,378 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Jampican, London—-51 hickory logs, 14,389 
pieces. oak lumber, 20,560 pieces gum lumber, 2,641 pieces 
satin walnut lumber, 8,173 pieces poplar lumber, 4,555 
pieces hardwood lumber, 10,638 hickory squares, 80 pieces 
walnut lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—250 
cross beams, 1,300 bundles box shooks, 3,943 bundles gum 
staves, 1,091 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Moncenisio, Genoa and Marseilles—1,200 pipe 
staves, 964 pieces satin walnut lumber, 8,154 pieces gum 
lumber, 130 bundles gum lumber, 18,531 claret staves, 8,632 
small staves, 4,677 West India staves, 896 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 1,174 pieces dogwood lumber, 107,546 oak staves, 3,000 
pieces gum lumber, 2,000 staves. 

Steamship Afomus, New York—188,750 feet lumber. 

Steamship Preston, Colon—7,186 pieces pine lumber, 108 
pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Proteus, Havana—184 bundles handles, 5,917 
bundles crate material. 

Steamship Karen, Port Limon—2,431 pieces pine lumber, 
1,272 cross ties. 

Steamship Marina, Bremen—115 ash logs. 

Steamship Rhodisa, Hamburg—1,208 pieces oak lumber, 
773 bundles oak lumber, 38,244 oak staves, 5,854 claret 
staves, 1,962 pieces chestnut lumber, 8,030 oil staves, 40 
poplar logs, 52 bags shuttle blocks. 

Steamship Manchester Port, Manchester—12,000 handles, 
1,825 pieces hardwood lumber, 4,876 pieces oak lumber, 
—— pieces gum lumber, 635 pieces timber, 857 pieces pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Alexandrian, Liverpool—1,025 pieces oak bil- 
lets, 2,111 pieces poplar lumber, 1,909 pieces tupelo lumber, 
141 — logs, 40 pieces hardwood lumber, 104 hickory logs, 
37 ash logs. 

Steamship Htonian, Liverpool—111 pieces pine timber, 88 
oak logs, 86 hickory logs, 21 ash logs, 8,400 staves, 2,051 
oars, 22,752 handles, 6.896 pieces gum lumber, 15,765 pieces 
oak lumber. 





Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise Shipments) 
totaled for the week 707,000 feet. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 15.—Probably never in the 
history of the industry in this section have conditions 
been so unsatisfactory. There is little demand for ma- 
terial and consumers are able to buy at very low figures. 
Lumbermen, however, are more sanguine than they have 
been for some time. From reports recently issued by 
the Mississippi Pine Association it was learned that the 
shipments from Mississippi during November were con- 
siderably greater than the production in that month, and 
that the production during December was 48 percent 
less than the production in November and only 313-5 
percent of normal. Many mills have closed down en- 
tirely and do not intend to resume operations until mar- 
ket conditions greatly improve. Some mills have been 
selling stock at less than the cost of production. The 
large majority of the operators are quoting no prices or 
more than the prices sent out several weeks ago. They 
are under the impression that the north will buy ma- 
terial as soon as it feels convinced that prices will go 
no lower. 

The national comptroller of currency has approved 
the application for charter of the First National bank, 
of Philadelphia, Miss. This institution will have a cap- 
ital of $50,000. 

The Mount Olive bank, Mount Olive, a lumbering 
town on the Gulf and Ship Island railway, recently de- 
clared a dividend of 20 percent. 

A movement is on foot for the development of South 
Mississippi rivers, principally Leaf and Pascagoula. 
These streams have played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry of this part of the 
south. Each year vast quantities of logs, hewn and 
sawn timbers are floated down stream to Moss Point 
and Pascagoula. The large mills at these points de- 
pend almost entirely upon the river to keep them sup- 
plied with logs. The congressman from this section, 
Mr. Bowers, has introduced a bill in the house with a 
view to securing a generous appropriation from the 
government for the betterment of these rivers and he is 
confident of success. A convention, to be held under 
the auspices of the local commercial club, will be called 
soon, at which time this question will be discussed. The 
deepening of the channel in these streams would re- 
dound to the great benefit of this part of the state, 
the pine section. 

_The following were among the lumbermen in this 
city during the last week: T. L. O’Donnell, Ship Island 
Lumber Company, Sanford; F. E. Park, Mason Lumber 
Company, Gandsi. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Jan. 12.—The new year has brought 
fresh courage to the hearts of lumber manufacturers 
and the general disposition is to go into the business 
for all it is worth. No cutting of prices will be done. 
Manufacturers feel that they have touched bottom and 
if any one wants stocks they must pay a fair price. The 
disposition is to advance on some grades and this may 
be done soon. 

Continuous rains make work in the mills or woods 


difficult. Work in the latter is slack because the ponds 
and booms are full of logs. 

The Camp & Hinton Company, which shut down for, 
a few days for repairs, has resumed and the members of 
the company are confident of a good run and a ready 
sale during the spring and summer. 

A ear was sent out from Collins during the last week, 
containing 32,375 feet of timber for car sills. The ship- 
ment was to Columbus, Ohio, and was made from the 
Armbrecht-Thompson Lumber Company’s mills. 

Official figures show that 1907 was a fairly good year 
in lumber exports, although the amount shipped was 
6,000,000 feet less than during the previous year. The 
total amount of lumber and timber exported from this 
port during 1907 was 286,565,000 feet, as against 293,- 

25,000 feet in 1906. This was not as great a falling 
off as was anticipated. 

Total shipments from this district in December were: 


Lumber 24,505,000 feet, .valued $495,088; joists and 
seantling, 590,000 feet, valued $10,379; sawn timber, 7,209,- 
000 feet, valued $151,896; hewn timber, 30,105 cubic feet, 
valued $8,427; manufactures of lumber, valued $21,519. 

The exports for the last two weeks from this district 
were: 

Schooner Benefit, Cardenas, Cuba, 206,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,115, by J. Bounds. 

Ship Adda, Genoa, Italy, 1,076,000 feet lumber, valued 
$21,000 ; 110,000 feet sawn timber, valued $2,200, by Hun- 
ter, Benn & Co. 

Bark Daphne, Buenos Ayres, Argentine, 613,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $10,426, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Dunster, Hamburg, Germany, 18,152 barrels 
rosin, valued $51,314; 55,496 gallons turpentine, valued 
$23,100, by the American Naval Stores Company. 

Steamship Dora, Genoa, Italy, 349,000 feet lumber, valued 
$7,960, by William Rudolph & Co.; 301,000 feet lumber, 
valued $8,400, by .A. Campodonico; 20,000 feet lumber, 
valued $508, by Florio Janville & Co. 


Vessels in Port. 


Steamship Delta, Chelford, Livingston, Craigrouald, Inse 
Bank, Mars. 

Ships Sachsen, Maria. 

Schooners Margaret G., Adonis. 

Brigs Lorelli, Due Cugini. 

Bark Emelia, Maryetta, Alfhein, India, Lortzing, Maranda, 
Britania, Avonia, Silverstream, Hanger, Pasquale, Lauro, 
Due Lorelle. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 

VickssBuRG, Miss., Jan. 14.—Conflicting reports reach 
here from Mississippi and Louisiana lumber centers, re- 
garding the state of business, and as to the resump- 
tion of mills. Hattiesburg and Jackson report that 
mills in those sections are resuming, as does Shreveport, 
La. The Vicksburg men say that within sixty days full 
resumption will be the order. H. B. Blanks, one of 
the largest Vicksburg timber operators, says the sky is 
clearing and by February 15 there will be the usual 
activity in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

General Manager N. G. Pearsall, of the New Orleans 
Great Northern, said yesterday that the shutting down 
of practically all of the twenty-eight lumber mills on 
the New Orleans Great Northern lines has resulted in a 
decreased demand for the company’s service, and that 
dull times have made it advisable to reduce the force 
of men employed in constructing the line. As a result 
of this reduction it is likely that the New Orleans-Jack- 
son line of the system will not be placed in operation 
until the early summer. The conditions of the lumber 
mills along the line have been unusual. All twenty 
eight mills shut down for the Christmas holidays, and 
only five or six have resumed operations, and in the 
ease of those they are operating only long enough each 
day to hold their employees. 

Vicksburg operators state that while some vast deals 
were blocked by the stringency, lumber has suffered 
with the rest of the commodities, and although it is 
less in price today than for several years, it will not 
go lower. ‘They state that the manufacturer cannot let 
it go lower and live. Present prices are as low as can 
possibly be and give living returns on the money in- 
vested and risks assumed. Increased value of stumpage, 
wages, living and other attendant expenses compel the 
millman to get present prices or better. He must shut 
down or curtail unless he can get them. This is in line 
with what lumbermen are doing all over the country. 

Just here it is well to note that the entire southern 
press, dailies dnd weeklies, are jubilant over the low 
price of lumber, and demanding that it be placed even 
lower. Their tone is to encourage the outlaws who are 
cutting the price, and will sell a dollar’s worth for 
seventy-five cents in order to stave off impending 
trouble to get ready money, or further reckless competi- 
tion. 

Only a few rare and isolated failures have been noted, 
and the hardwood lumber companies have borne the 
strain remarkably well. All over the south the situa- 
tion is improving every day. The banks are loosening 
up, money is appearing in large quantities, clearing 
house certificates are being rapidly retired, and the 
optimism of lumbermen is refreshing, and growing 
stronger. 

Last year was certainly the ‘‘hard luck’’ year. Bad 
weather last spring and summer made the manufacture 
of lumber an expensive proposition, for it was a puz- 
zling problem to get logs cut and hauled to the rail- 
roads, and today the tracks are strewn with logs for 
miles in some sections, which are worth about half as 
much as they were. 

The yellow pine men figure on a strong railroad de- 
mand right away. Their curtailment recently will make 

a demand sufficiently large and strong to justify a 

greater volume of output at better prices than at pres- 
ent prevail. 

The cypress men figure on making a 10 percent cur- 
tailment in production, as they look for less building 
activity for some months. Shippers’ stocks now are 
reported as no larger than a year ago. However, there 








MAINE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
NEW YORK, 

NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The original white pine states of the Union, 
where the lumber industry of the United States 
was “born and brought up.” 

Volume II of the “‘History of the Lumber 
Industry of America’’ treats of colonial charters 
and land titles, early sawmills, the development 
of the lumber business, the pioneers, the men 
most prominent in later day developments, the 
markets, inspection systems, price development, 
forestry in the states and statistics of manufac- 
ture and trade. 

This volume especially appeals to lumbermen 
who trace their business ancestry back to the 
east. Logging, manufacturing and market 
methods there developed were the basis for the 
methods of today all over the country. 

Those who wish a broad view of develop- 
ments as well as of beginnings should not fail to 
secure this work. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America, 
by James Elliott Defebaugh. Four volumes, $5 
the volume. Volume II, 670 pages, 16 illustra- 
tions, printed on laid paper, bound in half 
morocco. 
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is a growing and increasing demand for cypress, which 





Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
in January 
and July. 


RED BOOK 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 





Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 








Fir Lumber 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


We offer the following: 
2x4—8 to 24 Common S1S1E. 
2x6—8 to 32 * ™ 


2x8— “* “ “ 
2x10— “* “ “ 
2xi2— “* “ “ 

1x4— - $15. 

1x6— “ “ 


1x6 to 1x10 Com. Shiplap. 

Battens either Flat or O. G. P 

5-8x4 B. & C. B. Ceiling Nos. 1, 2.and 3. 
1x6 Drop Siding Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

1x4 V.G.Flooring “ “ 

1x4 S.G. a: - - 

1x4 to 1x12 S. G. Finish S2S or S4S. 
Detail work a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


GOLD BAR, WASH. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & GO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


‘TIMBER 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL ®& CO., Bankers. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICA GO. 


BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





























We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 


First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
IL 34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

















' AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


OF ACCOUNTS. 
Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg., 
Bes, CHICAGO, 





52 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


Mutual Life Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














has to be reckoned with. All cypress mills announced 
recently a six weeks’ shutdown. 

Lumbermen here say, the future is bright, and that 
the suspension of many small mills and curtailment of 
25 to 40 percent by the large mills, mean a stiffening 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 14.—Although the lumber market 
is more active than it has been for weeks, the prices 
are not satisfactory. The railroads are back in the mar- 
ket and a number of large orders for dimension stock 
have been placed with Georgia lumbermen during the 
last few days. 

The great mass meeting to be held in the interest of 
the Appalachian forestry preserve has been set for Jan- 
uary 16 and will be presided over by Governor Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia. It will be under the auspices of the 
Atlanta chamber of commerce, the Appalachian Forest 
Association, the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Delegates from all over the south are expected to be 
in attendance. Two sessions will be held, one in the 
afternoon and the other in the evening. The following 
tentative program has been announced by J. H. Finney, 
secretary of the Appalachian National Forest Associa- 
tion: 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Forest Preservation Methods,” Professor Akerman. 

“Forests and Southern Water Power,’ F. B. Gordon, of 
Columbus. 

“Forests and Posterity,” Dr. W. W. Landrum. 

“What Has Been Done and What Remains to Be Done to 
Save the Appalachians,” Dr. Will, of Washington. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Introduction of Mr. Enos Mills by Governor Smith. 
“Forests and Forest Functions,” Enos Mills, of Wash- 
ington. 
“Plan of Action,’’ Governor Smith. 
Invitations have been mailed to many others promi- 
nent in the work of preserving the country’s forests, 
and several other addresses will probably be added to 
the program. 

In accepting the invitation to preside over the meet- 
ing Governor Smith wrote the following very interesting 
letter: 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 7.—John H. Finney, secretary Appa- 
lachian National Forest Association: In accepting as I do 
with a great deal of pleasure your invitation to preside over 
your forestry mass meeting to be held in Atlanta, January 
16, I desire to express most heartily my commendation of 
the patriotic service to the south and to the nation which 
your association is rendering so thoroughly and so effec- 
tively. I deem it a duty as well as a distinct privilege to 
coéperate in this work. I have a deep interest in the sub- 
ject of forest preservation, based on an intimate knowledge 
of what the continued misuse of and indifference to our 
forests means to the south and the nation at large. As 
secretary of the interior under President Cleveland it was 
my privilege to set aside national forests, a policy the wis- 
dom of which is apparent to every thoughtful man. It has 
been followed by national forests in the west aggregating 
150,000,000 acres. It must be followed by similar national 
forests here in the south and east if our splendid heritage 
of hardwoods and water supply and water power is to be 
perpetuated. 3 

consider the whole subject of paramount importance; 
one of vital import to the south. It presents an opportunity 
for real, lasting, constructive work for the whole south- 
land and the time and opportunity is ripe for immediate 
action. This mass meeting should commend itself to the 
entire south as a means ot definitely crystalizing sentiment 
for the perpetuation of the Appalachian forests, and there 
should gather to it the enthusiastic and tremendous force 
of an awakened spirit, which will urge that Congress save 
our forests. This meeting should cause the attendance of 
representatives of all the commercial bodies of the south; 
of its creative and active manufacturers; of its scientific 
men and engineers; of everyone who has at heart the best 
interests of the south. I am most heartily in accord with 
you in this matter, and only wish that my voice could be of 
greater value te you in making this meeting what it should 
be, an embodiment of the spirit of the new south, and a 
tremendous and irresistible force for the advancement of 
your cause. HoKe SMITH, Governor. 


KANSAS CITY NEWS. 


General and Personal News of the Week— Mild Win- 
ter Permits Building to Continue— In. 
quiries Heavyy—Trade Hopeful. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15.—The improved financial 
situation is naturally having its effect on the lumber 
business. At Kansas City, where the building permits 
showed a decrease of 87 percent in December from the 
corresponding month a year ago, several extensive build- 
ing enterprises have been started since January 1, and 
local dealers, who a few weeks ago considered the out- 
look very discouraging, are looking for a brisk spring 
demand. The same conditions will apply to many other 
large points in the southwest. Through the country 
continued mild weather is enabling dealers to do con- 
siderable business at a time when ordinarily it is so 
cold that trade is at a standstill, and the line yard 
people report that their country yards are having a 
better demand than the average for early January. 
Everything in the lumber line at wholesale is in bet- 
ter demand than a week ago. The volume of business 
is not heavy, but orders are more numerous and come 
from all portions of the country. The inquiry is- de- 
cidedly heavy, and the deduction is that many dealers 
who have been delaying the placing of spring stock until 
satisfied that prices would go no lower, are about ready 
to come into the market. The increase in the inquiry 
is more noticeable in yellow pine than in any other 
wood, but improvement is noted all along the line, and 
local wholesalers are in a much better frame of mind 
than they were two weeks ago. Prices are not materially 
different from the quotations of the beginning of the 
year, although on both yellow pine and fir lumber, as 
well as on red cedar shingles, the tendency is stronger. 
Shipments are prompt, as mills seem to be getting all 
the ‘cars they need. 


—_— 


Notes and Personals. 

Wallace Pratt, manager of the Lumbermen’s Inter-Insur- 
ance Association, met with a serious accident recently. While 
riding with the hounds on a cross country hunt, a favorite 
sport of Mr. Pratt’s, his horse fell with him, breaking an 
arm and leg for Mr. Pratt. Mr. Pratt is getting along as 
well as could be expected. 

C. W. Dean, of the Dean Lumber Company, Elmira, N. 
Y., was in this city last week. Mr. Dean says business is 
improving and he expects a good year. 

J. H. Bester, general manager of the stores of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip among the stores in the south. 

Thomas Vredenburgh, Springfield, Ill., was on a buying 
expedition among Kansas City lumbermen this week. 

D. G. Saunders, jr., of the D. G. Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, has patented a useful little office device for sealing 
envelopes. The sealer is being used in many offices and is 
having a good sale. It will seal fifty envelopes a minute 
and does the work easily. 

surt J. Wright, of the Three Lakes Lumber Company, 
was on a business trip through Missouri this week. Mr. 
Wright is Vicegerent Snark of this district and has arranged 
to give a great Hoo-Hoo concatenation in Kansas City dur- 
ing the convention. 

Robert S. Wilson, of Washington, was in this city this 
week. Mr. Wilson says that less than 5 percent of the 
shingle mills in Washington are running and will not do so 
for two months at least. 

K. S. Duncan, with M. R. Smith, shingle dealer, is on an 
extended trip east. Mr. Smith is also out of the city for a 
short time. 

L. L. Bucklew, sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Company, has recovered from his recent illness and is at 
his regular work. Mr. Bucklew reports good business and 
an advance in prices on upper grades by his company. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, visited the trade this week. 
en route to the convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in Minneapolis. 

Eli Wiener, of the Angelina County Lumber Company, 
Texas, spent a few hours with friends this week and inci- 
dentally picked: up a few orders. Mr. Wiener says business 
is undoubtedly better. 

M. G. West, of the Stevenson-West Lumber Company, and 
M. M. Riner, of the Riner Lumber Company, are at the 
mills in the south for a two weeks’ stay. R. E. Brown, 
sales manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, is 
also at the mills of that company. 

William and Charles Moeser and E. H. B. Remley, all of 
the Remley Lumber Company, Topeka, Kan., are on a 
month’s trip through the south. ‘They will be in New 
Orleans, Houston and other points and will likely return 
home via New York, going by boat from New Orleans to 
that point. 

Frank Fouke, of the George W. Fouke Lumber Company, 
Hawkins, Tex., was in Kansas City this week. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILLPOINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 13.—Trouble with employees 
is causing considerable uneasiness among lumber manu- 
facturers. This trouble is occasioned by a general objec- 
tion on the part of employees to the adoption of an 11- 
hour work day or a further reduction in wages. 

Many lumber companies operating in this territory 
have made arrangements for an early resumption of 
operations by putting in the old 11-hour work’ day, 
while some have arranged for a further reduction in 
wages. Letters protesting against this action which 
have been printed in local papers, are from employees 
in the brawn and muscle department of the service. One 
was from a man who claimed he was dependent upon 
the wages he earned but that he was independent enough 
to see that the desire of the company to start their 
mills was not to benefit employees, but to so enthrall 
them that it would take years for them to regain the 
plane on which they were before the mills shut down. 

Local lumber manufacturers, as well as the visitors, 
are averse to discussing the matter, but they are up 
against the proposition of working their plants at the 
increased price in the manufacture of lumber and sell- 
ing the product of their mills for much less than they 
were getting when wages were advanced. In some saw 
mill towns the employees are willing to compromise 
matters and have offered plans for settling the- dispute. 

Business is picking up in a small way and the inquiry 
is improving rapidly. Local lumber manufacturers look 
forward to better times in February or March. 

The line of the Jasper & Eastern to Oakdale has been 
completed and a train service will be installed between 
this city and Oakdale on January 20. The Jasper & 
Eastern belongs to the Santa Fe and connects with the 
system at Kirbyville. It is eighty miles long. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 14.—A few orders are coming 
in but prices are far from satisfactory. Farmers of 
Texas are still holding for 15-cent cotton and none of 
that staple is moving. The farmer owes his 1907 debts 
and it is not reasonable to suppose that merchants will 
carry them another season when this crop may also he 
held. Retail lumber yards have fairly large stocks, 
but as lumbermen have many outstanding debts it is 
not likely that they will do a large amount of business 
unless cash is forthcoming. 

The Lumberman’s National bank has opened new 
and handsome quarters on Main and Prairie streets. 
The inside of the building is finished in white marble 
and the bank is one of the handsomest in Texas. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company, of Orange, has 
opened a sales office in this city, which is in charge of 
E. H. Pope. Its mill will start on full time January 15. 





NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN COMING. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 9.—Between 150 and 200 mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Association will be 
the guests of Beaumont lumbermen February 10, and 
after spending the day here, arriving in the morning, 
will leave in the evening for New Orleans, where they 
go on a junketing and sightseeing trip. 

The trip south of the Nebraska association follows 
the annual meeting to be held January 20 and 21 at 
Lincoln, Neb., in connection with the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Association of that state. The itinerary in- 
cludes stops at San Antonio, Dallas, Houston and Beau- 
mont. The stay of a day in this city was secured at 
the instance of Sam Park, J. Frank Keith and John N. 
Gilbert. A reception at the country club and other 
elaborate preparations for receiving the lumbermen 
here are being made. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE WEEK IN TENNESSEE. 





Lumber-Consuming Factories Resuming Operations More Rapidly than the Mills—Some Firms 
Take Advantage of Good Car Supply to Bring in Country Stocks. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—The local hardwood trade 
is disposed to take a much more optimistic view of the 
situation and outlook generally, as a result of so many 
important hardwood consuming industries over the coun- 
try resuming operations. Some increase in the volume 
of business under way is noticeable and the large num- 
ber of inquiries suggest the probability of a good de- 
mand before spring. Some of the local lumbermen dur- 
ing the last two or three days have stated that they 
were doing a better business and that buyers were more 
disposed to operate than for some time. Some of the 
same interests give the information that more consum- 
ing factories than mills are resuming operation in the 
south. 

Production is increasing. With easier financial con- 
ditions and inaications of improvement in the demand 
for hardwood lumber, some of the mills which have been 
closed down are making preparations to run or have 
actually begun doing so. However, a large percent of 
the productive capacity of the Memphis territory is still 
idle and the output is far below the average even for 
this time of the year. In some instances where the mills 
are actually trying to run, they have been handicapped 
by unfavorable weather, which has made it difficult for 
them to conduct logging and to do other necessary work. 
The roads in some portions of the Memphis district are 
almost impassable, and this is a factor of considerable 
importance in curtailing output. 

One of the most important changes in lumber circles 
in this city recently is the reorganization of the Dudley 
Lumber Company. This concern has been for some 
years in business in Memphis, but has operated as a 
branch of the Grand Rapids firm of the same name. 
H. J. Dudley, president of the Dudley Lumber Company, 
of Grand Rapids, remains the largest individual stock- 
holder in the Memphis organization, but the business 
of the Memphis concern will be kept separate from tnat 
at Grand Rapids. Associated with Mr. Dudley are his 
son, C. B. Dudley, and J. D. Laskey, who has been for 
some time with the Gayoso Lumber Company, and who 
was with the E. Sondheimer Company for some time. 
During his connection with the Gayoso Lumber Com- 
pany, Mr. Laskey acted as sales agent, while part of his 
time with E. Sondheimer Company was put in as assist- 
ant manager at Cairo. C. B. Dudley has been in Mem- 
phis as manager of the business of the firm here and is 
popular among the trade. Mr. Laskey brings to the 
reorganized firm a wide experience in the lumber busi- 
ness and it is expected that the company will be greatly 
benefited by his connection therewith. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Company and other local 
woodworking concerns are taking advantage of the large 
supply of cars available for use to bring in to their 
yards as much raw material as possible from interior 
points at which they operate mills or where they buy 
timber and other stock. The Chickasaw Cooperage Com- 
pany has in its yard the largest amount of raw material 
for a number of seasons at this period. The manage- 
ment fears that, with a resumption of business on a 
normal scale, railroads will get behind again and make 
it almost impossible to bring in all the stock necessary. 
With plenty of material in the yards the company says 
it will have nothing to fear on this score. 

W. R. Barksdale, president of the Barksdale-Kellogg 
Lumber Company, who went to the Pacific coast recently 
because of his daughter’s illness, has not returned. It 
is understood that her condition has improved but little. 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, has just returned from a trip to 
Chicago and other northern points. 

S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, and prominently identified with a number of other 
lumber and woodworking concerns in this city, has been 
out of Memphis for some time. The absence of Messrs. 
Anderson and Thompson was an important factor in 
the defeat of W. B. Morgan, secretary-treasurer of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, in his race for the presidency 
of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

C. A. Bartholomew, who for some time has managed 
the Memphis business of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 
Company, has resigned and will devote his time to the 
conduct of two or three small mills which he owns, and 
to the buying and selling of lumber manufactured by 
other mills in the Memphis territory with which he is 
forming connections. Mr. Bartholomew had headquar: 
ters in the Randolph building during his connection with 
the company. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 15.—A gradual resumption 
of business is reported in lumber circles. The first week 
of the new year was not especially active so far as new 
orders were concerned and in actual sales made, but the 
same return of confidence noticed in other quarters is 
evident in lumber circles. Collections show an improve- 
ment. The number of inquiries received for hardwoods 
has increased but the volume of actual business done 
was not materially in excess of that during December. 
No decided increase has been noticed so far in the pro- 
duction of lumber, and low stocks are reported at dis- 
tributing centers. In several instances the factories and 
consumers of lumber have started on full time and will 
soon be on the market for hardwoods. The yellow pine 
situation is improving. 

Many traveling men, who were laid off by wholesalers 


two months ago, are being started out again. They will 
aid materially in bringing about a return of good times. 

Several Nashville jumber companies will start their 
mills in the country districts during the next few days. 
This is another indication of a return of normal condi- 
tions. Local stocks have been low for several weeks on 
account of financial conditions but the demand for lum- 
ber is increasing. Lumbermen will not be slow to avail 
themselves of this demand. Many rafts are being pre- 
pared for floating to this port from the upper Cumber- 
land country now that the demand for material is in- 
creasing and large shipments will doubtless be received 
within the next few days. 

The Love-Boyd Lumber Company has received 65,000 
feet of mixed lumber from up the river during the last 
week. The mills in the mountain section owned by this 
firm are running and quantities of oak are expected 
during the week. 

The Nashville Tie & Cedar Company handled 50,000 
cedar ties last week, the logs being brought down the 
river. 

The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company has re- 
ceived a large shipment of buckeye logs and these will 
be used in the bucket manufacturing department. This 
firm is receiving large shipments of poplar from the 
river points. 

The mill of Cohn & Goldberg is running full capacity, 
50,000 feet daily, the majority of the output being yel- 
low pine. 

Buyers for John B. Ransom & Co. are securing con- 
siderable quantities of hardwood from the up river 
country. 

The Lumber Employees’ Corporation has been reor- 
ganized. This concern has offices in the First National 
Bank building. E. R. Winkler continues as president 
and J. Milton Wells has succeeded A. B. Mason, re- 
signed, as secretary and treasurer. This company was 
organized in 1903 by a number of local lumbermen. 
Preparations are being made to establish branch offices 
at Houston, Tex.; Charleston, S. C.; Montreal, Canada, 
and Denver. The company has $10,000 capital. 

Large quantities of chestnut timber are being shipped 
from White county to Chattanooga, where tanning ex- 
tract is made from them. One train recently carried 
out twenty-two cars of old chestnut and one man in the 
mountain country has delivered 1,000 cords to the rail- 
road for shipment. 

The Litchfield Shuttle Company, Southbridge, Mass., 
is putting in an extensive plant at Livingston, Tenn., 
for the purpose of manufacturing dogwood shuttles, 
shuttle blocks ete. A large hoop and broom handle fac- 
tory will also be established soon. 

Nashville has another new lumber enterprise. The 
manufacture of lumber rules has been begun by the 
B. & M. Rule Company, which has located at 1308 
Church street. J. B. McDonald is president and J. N. 
Bryan, general manager. Only four manufacturers of 
lumber rules are located in the United States, and the 
Nashville concern is the first to be established south of 
the Ohio river. The company has a capacity for three 
dozen rules a day and this will be increased as the de- 
mand justifies. Experts who have examined these rules 
pronounce them as good as if not better than the Lukens 
rule. The rules are made of second growth hickory with 
inlaid walnut handles and brass and steel tips. They 
are pliable and highly polished. A ready sale is antici- 
pated. 

The stock of buggies of the DeFord Buggy Company, 
which formerly did business in this city, together with 
all machinery and a lot of unfinished work, was sold in 
chancery Monday to Buford Dickerson for $2,815. The 
sale carries a lease on the factory of the company to 
January 22. No bid under $1,650 was recognized, this 
being the announced figure at which the bidding was to 
start. 

President J. T. Harahan, of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, while passing through Nashville on an inspection 
trip, declared that additional terminal facilities are to 
be soon constructed here. The present facilities are in- 
adequate. He expressed gratification at the improve- 
ment in the business of his road, especially in the south. 
He declared that the improvement had been more per- 
ceptible in the south than in the north and the open- 
ing of the Birmingham line will, he thinks, still further 
improve conditions. He would not say much about the 
attitude of Mr. Fish. He declared that he was ‘‘say- 
ing nothing and sawing wood.’’ He said he was pleased 
with the situation as it now stands and would be ready 
for the meeting March 2. Continuing he said: 

Mr. Fish jumps into print every few days with some story 
or other, and to my mind he is only trying to keep himself 
before the public. I do not care for any such notoriety and 
would rather not say anything about our differences other 


than what I have just said. I am occupied with the busi- 
ness-.of operating the Illinois Central railroad. 





LANDGRABBING CASE IS CALLED. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 13.—John H. Hall, former 
United States attorney; Winlock W. Steiwer, and others, 
charged with illegally fencing government land in 
Wheeler county, Oregon, are being tried today in the 
federal court. Francis J. Heaney spent Saturday and 
Sunday going over evidence in the case, and once more 
the Oregon land frauds will be aired. 

Hall was indicted with Binger Herrmann, former con- 
gressman from Oregon and former commissioner of the 
general office; former State Senator H. H. Hendricks, 
former State Senator Franklin P. Hays and others. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier, 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. KLMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
J. RK. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 


Ww. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. 





THE 
CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF. 
CHICAGO 


Capital and 
Surplus 


$6, 000,000 


Deposits 


$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J.EARLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
EDWARD HINES 
FRANK HiIBBARD 


Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 


HENRY BOTSFORD 
B. A, ECKHART 


ALEX ROBERTSON 
GEO. M, REYNOLDS 





Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 















Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $375,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres’t 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t. Cashier, 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t. Cashier. 

















$5,000,000 


In amounts from $100,000 to $2,000,000 


to loan on first-class timber properties, well 
located, and in strong hands. 





Peabody, 


- Houghteling & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


(Established 1865.) 









many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

Lumberman dispensable to every lum- 

A ber office. It is used by 

I elecode erywhere. Descriptive 

circular and sample 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


- 
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leading lumbermen ev- 
American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1” ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 














= 
HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE Fine Common, 
PINE And Cutting-up 


\ Jj ‘umber. 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 




















1 to 4°’ thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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/’ oR PROMPT SHIPMENT ~ 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
Bevel Siding craves. 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
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RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. A 








NEWS OF THE WEEK IN HARDWOODS. 





Tobacco Ruction Hampering Kentucky Trade—Indiana and Ohio Report Favorable Prospects 
—Will Hold Lumber If Necessary in Order to Maintain Prices— Collections Fair. 


PP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—The receivership of the 
Wiborg & Hanna Company has attracted much atten- 
tion from the fact that the concern was looked upon 
as one of the most progressive and prosperous of its 
kind in the middle west. On Monday a visit was made 
to the plant and several hours spent with W. B. Hay, 
the receiver in charge of the plant. Mr. Hay is an 
expert millman, having been connected with the M. B. 
Farrin Company for about fifteen years as general 
manager ete., and Judge Bromwell is congratulating 
himself on being able to secure so valuable a man to 
place in charge, having remarked that he had never 
made an appointment which gave him more satisfac- 
tion, as he has since received numerous letters com- 
mending his choice. The receiver is Edwards Ritchie, 
a lawyer, and Mr. Hay was chosen coreceiver at the 
suggestion of numerous prominent creditors. 

Mr. Hay is in charge at the plant and says that dur- 
ing the last week business has been very good, he hav- 
ing negotiated several large sales of manufactured stock. 
Twenty-eight carloads of lumber in transit will be re- 
ceived at the yards and unloaded, as this was contracted 
for before the trouble commenced. During the last 
week the stock in the yards and mills at North Fair- 
mount has been appraised by Messrs. W. S. Sterrett, 
Walter Quick and Joe Conn, an expert inspector of 
T. B. Stone & Co. These men are now at work on the 
property in Kentucky. . 

Mr. Hay has had a force of men at work under the 
supervision of the mill foreman cleaning up the mill 
and machinery and getting everything in order to start 
running on Monday, January 19. Repairs have been 
made to the boiler, furnace and machinery. There are 
plenty of orders on hand to begin with, as the concern 
has large contracts for cutting cigar box lumber, besides 
their great specialty of flooring and drop siding. 

The plant is a model of convenience, while the yards 
have several switches. The platforms for loading and 
unloading lumber are over 600 feet in length, with 
numerous immense double deck sheds, all connected by 
platform with the mill room, and myriads of trucks of 
all sizes and dimensions to make handling easy and 
expeditious. 

In the yards are piled over 2,500,000 feet of lumber, 
consisting of poplar, gum, oak and other hardwoods, 
besides some pine and other building lumber, while in 
the sheds are large stocks of finished gum flooring, drop 
siding, moldings, cigar box and thin lumber. 

The mill has an enormous power plant, while the 
mill room contains numerous band saw resaws, band rip- 
saws, flooring mills and numerous sticking machines, all 
in excellent order and well arranged for convenience and 
light and facility in handling stock. 

The company owns a large mill site at Junction City, 
Ky., and has mills and timber lands at Kimball Lake, 
Holly Bluff and Boone, Miss. 

While the financial statement is not yet ready to 
present to the court, enough is shown to assure the 
receiver that the concern will pay out dollar for dollar 
and have a handsome surplus beyond all doubt. 

J. M. Offutt, of the Tug River Lumber Company, 
Bristol, Tenn., is a guest of the Gibson house, having 
come to Cincinnati in reference to a ecarload of oak 
shipped in November to the Wiborg & Hanna Company, 
on which the inspection was disputed. The lumber was 
found piled by itself, and the receiver had seen to it 
that it was not appraised with the rest of the property, 
and is waiting final disposition at the hands of Mr. 
Offutt, who expressed his satisfaction over the phone 
and placed his stock list at the service of Receiver 
Hay, who will give it attention later. 

H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette (La.) Lumber & 
Shingle Company, was in the city last week attending 
a meeting of the trustees of the Standard Millwork 
Company. 

A. B. Ideson, president and general manager of the 
Standard Millwork Company, started to make a business 
tour of the east in the interests of his plant on Mon- 
day, and will be gone for about three weeks. 

Mr. Rutledge, of the Nye-Rutledge Lumber Company, 
of Opelousas, La., dropped into the city on his way 
through and spent a few hours seeing lumbermen friends. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club are again doomed 
to disappointment. Hon. Gifford Pinchot on Saturday 
last wired to Secretary E. J. Thoman that owing to the 
serious illness of his father he would not make the trip 
to Denver, and would not be able to deliver his pro- 
posed lecture in Cincinnati on January 25. 

Business among the furniture manufacturers has 
shown more animation than at any time for many 
weeks. The mails have commenced to’ bring in a few 
orders, and the opinion is expressed that things will 
gradually get better. The factories continue to run on 
three-quarters time, and while a few have sufficient 
orders to keep the force at work the remainder are 
working on stock. 

G. Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, 
started Monday on a trip in the interests of his con- 
cern, but expects to return by the end of the week. 

There is no Vicegerent of the Order of Hoo-Hoo 
located in Cincinnati, the nearest being located at 
Columbus, Ohio, and he has made arrangements for a 
concatenation to be held at the Southern hotel in Colum- 
bus on January 22, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers. A 


great hardwood center like Cincinnati ought surely to 
have a Vicegerent at all times. 

Several of Cincinnati’s lumber colony start for In- 
dianapolis this evening to attend the meeting of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
is billed to happen on the 15th of January. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Farrin-Korn Company, of 
Winton place, will start today to make a tour of 
the furniture section of the middle west and middle 
northwest. He will visit the shows of the furniture 
manufacturers at Grand Rapids and probably take in 
Chicago. He will then make a business trip and go as 
far south as their mills in Mississippi, visiting the 
Memphis office of the Farrin-Korn Company before 
returning to Cincinnati in about two weeks. He said: 


Our new mill here at Winton place, to replace the one 
destroyed last August, is gradually getting into shape. Our 
power plant and generator has delayed us a great deal, but 
we have a few of our small machines working with electric 
power furnished by the M. B. Farrin Company’s power plant. 
We have a very good stock of lumber in our yards and our 
mill in Mississippi began to run on Monday, January 13. 

I look upon the present condition of business this way: 
The trouble is largely over, in my opinion. It has been 
said that conditions must’ improve before business can 
improve, and conditions have certainly improved, as money 
is easier and the banks are retiring the scrip; everything 
looks brighter to me. By the opening of February there 
will be a general livening up in all lines. We have done 
some pretty good business in our dimension mill before the 
fire, and had just filled and shipped one order for fifteen 
carloads of shelving, containing over a million pieces. The 
fire compelled us to turn down several good orders, but we 
have managed in a general way to take care of our regular 
customers, though often at a‘loss to ourselves, at other 
mills. Sut when we get our new plant complete we shall 
have the most complete and uptodate plant of its kind in 
the world. No pains or money are being spared to get the 
best and latest improved tools and machinery in the market. 

There have been some sales of lumber, and there are still 
more to be made at prices that are very low, and this has 
led buyers to believe that the bottom had about dropped 
out, but investigation proved that these sales had been made 
by some few who had to have the money, even at a sacri- 
fice. But no one who was really in the market for lumber 
that he needed was asking or looking for concessions in 
price. The buyer is always willing to pay the price if he 
can get what he wants. I was greatly interested in the 
cheerful and firm tone of the members at the January meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. Everybody present 
seemed to feel good over the outlook [this was surely not 
due to the presence of the, Oh. be joyful, because water is 
the beverage at these affairs—Epiror] and all felt that the 
worst was over. 

Ralph McCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
was seen at his office in the First National bank, and 
said he thought things were looking better, that in- 
quiries were plentiful, and that several of their cus- 
tomers who had stopped orders in November and De- 
cember were now sending in orders to have them re- 
leased. Their mills at Habershaw, Tenn., and Buffalo 
were started up on Monday and have. plenty of logs to 
work on, while the mills at Burnside and Williamsburg, 
Ky., will start on February 1, with a sufficient number 
of logs to keep them running two months. The mill at 
Burnside is undergoing necessary repairs and changes, 
but will be ready by February 1. On Monday, January 
13, the Kentucky Lumber Company started all of its 
men on the road again. The local yard of the company, 
at Sixth and Burns streets, has 1,500,000 feet of poplar 
and oak in stock. 

Mr. McCracken is a cheerful optimist as to the future, 
and does not think there will be any falling off in prices. 
The Kentneky Lumber Company will hold: its annual 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., on January 25. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHio, Jan, 14.—Traveling salesmen, who 
penetrated every part of the state last week, reported 
many orders and as a result lumbermen in this section 
are more hopeful. While orders are still limited and 
come from dealers where stocks are completely ex- 
hausted. A better tone is exhibited and collections are 
better. 

Prices are firm at figures which have prevailed for sev- 
eral weeks. Poplar is the strongest wood in the mar- 
ket, with quartered oak a close second. Demand for 
ash, hickory, yellow pine, cedar, hemlock and other 
varieties is increasing. Car orders are more numerous 
and shipments are more steady. Absence of cars in 
transit is having a beneficial effect on the market, while 
the short stocks in almost every section of the state 
foretells a better demand. 

Architects are engaged in preparing plans and specifi- 
cations for building as soon as the weather will permit. 
Every change has been for the better and confidence in 
the future is expressed. Dealers and jobbers are look- 
ing around for business as manufacturing establish- 
ments are resuming, which means an increased demand 
for hardwoods. 

At the annual meeting of the folumbus Sawmill 
Company Monday a dividend of 10 percent on the eapi- 
tal stock was declared, payable immediately. It was 
reported that the earnings of the year were in excess 
of 20 percent. It was also decided to make several 
additions and extensions to the plant. An office build- 
ing, 50x100 feet, and a large lumber shed will be among 
the improvements on which work will be begun in a few 
days. The stockholders also authorized the establish- 
ment of a department in heavy timbers for scaffolding 
and heavy construction work. The large mill operated 
by the company will be used in remanufacturing the 
timbers. A line of hickory for wagon building will 
also be carried. The annual meeting resulted in the 
election of William Cushing president; C. E. Cobb, 
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Sherman, N. Y., vice president; Moss M. F. Naile sec- 
retary, John E. Cummins treasurer and general manager. 
The officers, with V. M. Cummins, constitutes the board 
of directors. 

The annual meeting of the General Lumber Company, 
which has headquarters in the Columbus Savings & Trust 
building, will be held January 27. The report will 
show a prosperous year. At a meeting of the board 
last summer a dividend of 5 percent, payable Septem- 
ber 1, was declared and more than 15 percent addi- 
tional was placed in the surplus fund. Another divi- 
dend of 5 percent will probably be declared, payable 
Mareh 1. H. W. Putnam is president .of the company. 

Kenneth McLeod, president of the Cache Lumber 
Company, left Sunday evening for New Orleans and 
Galveston to close an important lumber deal. He will 
meet a number of well known lumbermen in the south. 
A report, covering the property of the company located 
near Sedgwick, Ark., will soon be issued by the com- 
pany. The property consists of more than 50,000 acres 
of timber land. 

The Starr Coal & Land Company, a $100,000 cor- 
poration, with headquarters in this city, will soon lease 
a tract of timber lani located near Starr in Athens 
county. It is estimated tnat more than 500,000 feet of 
timber is on the property. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 15.—The lumber business in this 
section shows gradual improvement and dealers are con- 
fident that a marked difference will be evident by Feb- 
ruary 1. So far there has been just enough water to 
float out a few rafts. 

Systematic stealing of lumber from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad, at Huntington, has been going 
on for some time. All who are accused of tak- 
ing the lumber freely admit the fact. It is often 
necessary to throw lumber off of loaded cars, because it 
becomes locse and projects from the side doors of box 
cars. This was left lying by the tracks and the accused 
men state that they saw others, whom they knew were 
in the employ of the Chesapeake & Ohio, taking it and 
believed they had an equal right. One man has taken 
enough to build a 6-room house and admitted that he 
was only waiting until spring to erect another building. 
A number of arrests will likely be made. 

W. R. Vansant was in this city this week from Rush, 
where he has extensive interests. He reports business 
satisfactory. 

Guyan river has been on a boom for several days 
and considerable timber and ties have been floated 
out. 

Mrs. John Kitchen, wife of J. W. Kitchen, of the 
Vansant-Kitchen Lumber Company, and his sisters, 
Misses Effie, Lottie and Lulu Kitchen, have gone to 
Florida to spend the winter. They will be at Eau Gallie, 
where their brother Charles, jr., is in camp with the 
Kentucky Military Institute. 

F. G. Eberhart, jr., of Mishawaka, Ind., was a busi- 
ness visitor to this city this week. Mr. Eberhart is a 
member of the R. G. Page Lumber Company. 

R. H. Vansant attended the meeting of the executive 
board of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
Nashville last week. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EvANSVILLE, INpD., Jan. 14.—Conditions in the local 
hardwood lumber market have improved since the first. 
of the year and local manufacturers take an optimistic 
view of the outlook. December was unsatisfactory and 
little lumber was shipped. The first week of January 
was devoted to taking inventories and arranging matters 
for this year. During the last few days many inquiries 
have been received and the general opinion is that 
trade will soon revive. All the mills are running on 
scheduled time and the regular forces are employed. 
Little lumber has been shipped out during the last 
week, but. business is gradually picking up and it is 
believed that next month will witness a good trade. 
Many inquiries concerning quartered oak are coming 
in. Millmen have plenty of logs on hand and in many 
instances they were bought at a bargain during the 
dull season last month. Manufacturers are holding up 
prices and show no disposition to ‘‘shave.’’ Many 
local furniture factories were run last month on short 
time, but during the last week they started running 
full time. Many factories have small supplies of lum- 
ber on hand and have been holding back in the hope 
of seeing the prices drop. No mills in this part of the 
state are closed down and all have been running steadily 
since the first of the year. Good wages are paid. 

The new mill of the Henry Maley Lumber Company 
in the yards of the Evansville & Terre Haute railroad 
has started up and employment is given to about 100 
men. The mill is one of the best equipped in this part 
of the state. It takes the place of the old mill on the 
‘west side,’’ which was destroyed over a year’ ago. 

Frank May, one of the best known lumber manufac- 
turers in the city, accompanied by his wife and former 
County Treasurer Philip J. Euler, left this week for 
Cuba, where they will spend several weeks. They will 
return by way of New York. 

Messrs. Maley and Wertz have returned from Vin- 
cennes, Grammer and Edinburg, where they inspected 
their saw mills. They believe this year will be a pros- 
perous one for the saw mill men. They are among the 
largest manufacturers in this part of the state. 

Conditions in the local hardwood lumber market are 
gradually improving and this week witnessed the 
shipment of considerable lumber by the various local 
manufacturers. There were a great many inquiries 
received during the week by the local millmen, and 
in almost every instance high grade stuff was asked 





about. There is a strong demand for quartered oak, 
while gum is said to be slightly off. Ash is bringing a 
fair price, while correspondence would indicate that 
there is to be a drop in the price of poplar. Not a 
great deal of poplar, however, is handled in this mar- 
ket. Several of the mills around the city have been 
forced to close down during the last week and the 
manufacturers have stacked their lumber in their 
yards waiting for better times to come. None of the 
Evansville mills, however, have closed and leading 
manufacturers who were seen this week said that in 
their opinion the mills would continue to run on 
schedule time. The mills of Maley & Wertz were 
closed down all of Monday because of repairs being 
made. The plant is running again and a great deal 
of hardwood is being turned out. 

Money is as easy as it was this time last year and 
manufacturers report collections fair. With the mills 
running at full time, with a large number of inquiries 
coming in almost on every mail, and with good prices 
prevailing, manufacturers assert that the new year 
has started off in good shape and they believe a 
large volume of business will be transacted during 
the next eleven months. There is no disposition to 
cut prices in this market. It is known that many 
of the large furniture and box factories have per- 
mitted their lumber supply to run low expecting to 
get lumber at a cheaper price. In this they will be 
disappointed as the manufacturers seem agreed to 
hold up prices even if the demand for lumber is not 
so great. Millmen say that there is too much general 
prosperity in the country for hard times to last long 
and they expect to see practically as much building 
over the country this year as last, notwithstanding 
the campaign is coming on. Logs are coming in well 
and the price remained firm during the last week. For 
two weeks before the holidays there was a drop in 
prices in some grade of logs and the mill men took ad- 
vantage of this and laid in a good supply. Several 
shifts of men are at work in the Green river country, 
near here, getting out logs for this market. Captain 
Charles MeNutt, the owner of the towboats Mabel 
and Penguin, recently leased a large tract of land in 
Edmondson county, Kentucky, and a large force of 
men is employed cutting the timber. It will be towed 
here and sawed in the local mills. 

Messrs. Maley & Wertz. of Maley & Wertz; 
Bena C. Young, of the firm of Young & Cut- 
singer, and Mr. Thayer, of the firm of Thomp- 
son, Thayer & McCowen, were at Indianapolis this 
week attending the annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, at Indianapolis. 

Building is almost at a standstill in this city. The 
year just past was the banner year for building in 
‘Evansville and while the stringency in the money 
market caused a letup, it is believed that things will 
pick up in a short time. The various furniture factories 
are running at full time again and everything points to 
a good year for the lumbermen. Several new furni- 
ture factories were erected in Evansville during the 
last year, and one more, a large plant, is contemplated 
for this year. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—Lumber prices are 
lower in this city than they have been for several 
months. Building operations have decreased more than 
65 percent since November 1, as compared with 1906 
records for the corresponding period. While public 
quotations appear stiff contractors are offering to erect 
dwellings and other buildings for about 25 percent less 
than sixty days ago. Contractors say that lumber deal- 
ers are figuring as low as possible, with little regard 
for profit, and that there is little uniformity in the 
figures of various dealers. Many mills have been closed 
down or have worked small forces for several weeks and 
contractors and lumbermen say that when the spring 
seasons opens lumber will be back to the old figures. 
No local yards have heavy stocks but all are buying 
cautiously. 

John J. Valdenaire has been appointed a delegate 
by Mayor Bookwalter to a meeting at which a local 
branch of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will be organized. The meeting will be held January 
21 and 22 in the Board of Trade building. 

The Central States Lumber Company has filed a plat 
with the county officials for a new subdivision of lots 
in the northeastern part of the city. During the last 
year the company has laid out many additions and 
has erected many modern cottages to be sold on the 
payment plan. 

Building permits issued in this city last year 
amounted to $256,584 more than in 1906: During 1907 
3,906 permits were issued, amounting to $5,787,555.80, 
while in 1906 3,825 permits were issued, amounting to 
$5,530,971.80. 

Safe blowers put in several hours of hard work a few 
nights ago trying to rob the safe and office of the 
Meyer Lumber & Hardwood Company, at Batesville. 
They succeeded in blowing the door off the hinges and 
found $3.12 to reward their efforts. Before closing the 
office the company’s money had been deposited in the 
bank. : 

The Dynes Lumber Company has moved into its new 
plant on East Thirtieth street, near the Monon rail- 
way, and has one of the largest and best equipped mills 
and yards in the city. Seven buildings are on the site, 
which is 660x125 feet, and a switch from the Monon 
tuns the entire length of the yard. The office building 
is complete and comfortable and is fitted with every 
convenience, including private offices and’ a handsomely 
furnished estimating room. There is a 2-story brick 
mill, the saws and machinery being operated by in- 











White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance ’Phone 
Grand 355. 























dividual motors. Other buildings are the dimension 





Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you're looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 















We use the Telecode. 


ae] Qe 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


Rust- OWEN 
Beluhelas 











Manufacturer of 

.tatH AND SHINGLES 

Decierin =H EMLOCK, YELLOW PINE, 

Southern” HARDWOODS, Cedar Products. 
MAPLE FLOORING, Etc. Ask for prices. 


CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER CO. °*45hc4"'% 
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Posts 
For 
Spring 
Trade 


Duluth Log Com 


PRODUCERS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 














WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS] 


Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 


(RS RRS SE AN TT 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 














Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


CASmitn Lomper Co. 
Lumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


Northland Pine Co. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 
F. Weyerhzeuser, President, 
W. H. Laird. Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Besides bringing you the maximum. 
profits, our PINE LUMBER gives 
your patrons good service and unfail- 
ing satisfaction, making _permanen* 
customers of them. 








R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


A Few . 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























sheds, flooring shed, stable and power house, each build- 
ing being lighted with electricity and equipped with its 
own electric switches. An investment of about $40,000 
is represented in the plant. 

An idea of the money made in log hauling is gained 
from the figures shown by Edward Redman, who has 
returned to his home in Princeton after ten months’ 
work in Arkansas logging camps. He was employed 
by the American Washboard Company and with three 
teams earned $24,666.75 in the ten months. A state- 
ment from the company verifies his claim. 





BUFFALO HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The hardwood lumbermen 
are practically all at home, as they do not care to push 
business at their mills, though they are more or less 
active, nobody reporting that his mills are shut down 
at present. The idea is that there will be need of oak 
and the like by the time it is ready. 

The table factory of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company is enlarged and running again, with a good lot 
of orders ahead of it. Some hardwood shipments from 
Kentucky have been started of late also. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are finding that the stock of black 
ash that came in by lake just before the season closed 
is something that will sell even if business is dull, and 
it appears that this lumber will always find a market 
as long as it lasts. 

O. E. Yeager reports that his Kentucky mills are run- 
ning on mostly oak, and he does not believe that the 


stock will come amiss when it is ready to put on the- 


market. Yard stock moves slowly, but quite uniformly. 

F. W. Vetter returns this week from the Adirondacks, 
where he has been for some time attending his son, who 
is better, but is not able to be out yet. Recent yard 
sales have been fair, considering the trade generally. 


OPTIMISTIC AT MOBILE. 


Remarkable Advance in Amount of Exports—Lum- 
ber Being Sent to Africa—Detailed Re- 
port of Lumber Shipped. 





MosILe, ALA., Jan. 13.—To all appearances and indi- 
eations shown during the first eleven days of the new 
year it begins to seem evident that those lumbermen who 
gave voice to an optimistic feeling for a betterment in 
lumber and timber conditions with the coming of the 
new year had their ears to the ground and knew what 
they were talking about. Of course the business of the 
first eleven days of the year are not to be compared with 
that of last year, but when compared with the usual 
runs of the exports for the first four months of the 
present season they show enough improvement to warrant 
the optimistic feeling so often expressed by the more con- 
servative lumbermen in the trade here. The total aggre- 
gate value of these exports was $143,230. The exports 
included many parcel shipments of sawn and hewn tim- 
ber, two commodities which have been more often absent 
than otherwise from the record of exports during the 
past four months. These timber shipments were not all 
to one port, but went to Amsterdam, London, Fleetwood, 
Greenoch, Rotterdam and Holland. They gave evidence 
that the pulse of the sawn timber market has begun to 
beat a little more strongly, and buoyed up the hope that 
the beginning of the revival expected has about arrived. 
The very fact that there have been such small shipments 
of sawn and hewn timber and particularly the former 
grade during the past four months is taken as one of 
the best evidences in favor of a good demand to come. 
It is well known here among timber buyers that the ac- 
cumulated stocks on the other side, through which the 
buyer attempts even now to beat down prices for good 
timber, are made up of timber of inferior quality—such 
a quality as is not in very much request when any other 
kind ean be had at anything within reason in the way of 
a price. The small volume of exports is therefore bound 
to exert a healthy influence on the future of the market, 
for they have been for some time much below we require- 
ments for ordinary use. Inquiries for sawn timber have 
at last become more plentiful and the manufacturers and 
shippers are more sanguine of the future. There is very 
little timber of good quality being manufactured and 
much less being floated or hauled to the ports. Holders 
of timber of good quality are content to hold their stock 
for better prices. 

The advices which have come to this port are on the 
whole indicative of a betterment on the other side, which 
give encouragement to manufacturers and shippers. It 
is reported that important houses in the London and Liv- 
erpool trade write encouragingly of the prospects as they 
see them, and the outlook has changed materially for the 
better of late. At Manchester the demand is said to be 
fairly satisfactory and at Cardiff late arrivals have 
brought fairly good returns. 

The following is a comparative statement of the ex- 
ports of lumber and timber from all the gulf ports to 
Liverpool and Manchester during the past year, as com- 
piled by the Gulf Coast Record: 


LIVERPOOL— Lumber—Sup. Ft. Timber—Sup. Ft. 
RGR Sn at a 19,150,459 26,073,895 
SRR a een are ee 19,861,168 21,616,071 

MANCHESTER— 

NAS gene oe 1,161,657 11,280.250 
Eas a Reiss aeink ee tae 2,991,314 13,527,623 


The Gulf Coast Record of January 11 also prints the 
following, which is of interest to the timber shippers of 
the gulf: 

An important Liverpool timber and lumber house writes 
to the Record in remonstrance against the injustice of steam- 
ship companies refusing to deliver parcel shipments at the 


North Docks at that port. Nearly all the timber merchants’ 
yards are located adjoining the North Docks; the cost of 
cartage from the South Docks (seven to eight miles distant) 
is $1 to $2 a thousand feet, and as the majority of contracts 
read for North Docks delivery, the importance of landing 
stock there where required is apparent. A recent instance 
is described when a steamer arriving with some 300,000 feet 
of pitch pine timber, the bill of lading of which did not 
specify North End delivery, not only refused to give such 
delivery, but even declined to proceed there when offered 
repayment of all expenses claimed to be incurred by so 
doing It is said that the owners of the Harrison line are 
disposed to meet shippers’ necessities in this respect, though 
local shippers consulted by the Record, while appreciative 
of the Messrs. Harrisons’ offer to pay cartage from the 
South to North Docks, find that this does not wholly cor- 
rect the injury to the trade, as it is difficult to persuade 
buyers to take time necessary to view stock landed at the 
South Docks. The Gulf Transit Company is said to decline 
any concession in the matter at issue. The subject is un- 
questionably of material importance to the trade, and as 
such of equal importance to the steamship companies, who 
cannot profit by imposing unreasonable exactions upon their 
patrons. It seems in order for shippers requiring North 
Docks delivery (and this includes by far the larger part of 
all parcel shipments) to demand provision for such delivery 
upon their bills of lading, and to direct their traffic to such 
carriers as will meet their views and needs. 

The outlook for any demand for wood goods on the 
gulf from Africa during this year is very poor, for re- 
ports from Johannesburg are to the effect that building 
has ceased, salaries have been reduced and all who can 
are leaving the city, which seems to be afflicted with a 
kind of creeping paralysis. 

The total exports from the gulf last year to South 
Africa were but a little over 7,000,000, while to the west 
coast of Africa they reached a total of 5,000,000—this 
latter being a trade which appears to be growing. 

The exports of lumber to South American ports con- 
tinue at the rate of two to four cargoes a week from 
the combined gulf ports. Last week there were two 
sailer cargoes, aggregating about 1,880,000 superficial 
feet. The outlook for a business even exceeding that of 
1906 is good, as reports of the country’s prosperity con- 
tinue, as do the enthusiastic crop reports. 


Exports From Mobile From January 1 to January 11. 
Amsterdam—German steamship Portenia: 















670,476 superficial feet lumber..................-$ 10,057 

239,532 superficial feet hewn timber.............. 4,191 
London—German steamship Portenia: 

120,774 superficial feet sawn timber.............. 1,811 

767,849 superficial feet lumber................06. 16,124 
Havana—British schooner Doris M. Pickup: 

435,389 superficial feet lumber...............00.- 7,619 
Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Fort Gaines: 

6,000 superficial feet lumber. .....1..ccccccccccces 96 
Gaibarien—Norwegian steamship 7'rafalgar: 

140,647 superficial feet lumber................... 2,564 
Santiago—Norwegian steamship Trafalgar: 

212,783 .superficial feet lumber........0...0..000. 2,970 
Port Limon—Norwegian steamship Bertha: 

30,000 superficial feet creosote lumber............. 1,197 

SEDOS CLOMBEIER CLOOROUOG, 2. o...oc ccc cececscccccses 3,348 

NINE ob :aa Sata anerecnioidib'6 este b.10 0206:0 0 3,956 

Havana—Norwegian steamship Times: 

15,007 supermeinl Teet MMMDST... oc... ccc cc ccc eees 287 
Fleetwood, England—British steamship Craigronald: 

25,200 cubic feet sawn timber..........c-ccccsees 4,000 
Greenoch, Scotland—British steamship Dunolly: 

Bi ee ee area 2,768 
S.WOe CUNEO BOO BOWE GOK. 6 6 ccc ccc ecceccccccec 1,650 

398,848 superficial feet sawn timber.............. 4,980 
Rotterdam, Holland—British steamship Dunolly: 

28,243 superficial feet hewn timber.............. 5,648 

379,140 superficial feet sawn timber.............. 5,050 

Liverpool—British steamship Castano: 

SS,0TS GMPOTMeIAl. Feet TMC. ... 6. ccc cce ss ccenes 2,077 
bc i OR a a ee ae ; 890 
DEP CUIe TORE BOWE GOK. v.06. 6.cc cc ccesesecstes 6,651 
2,597 cubic feet hewn poplar.............cccee0% 779 

ere ere 64 
Havana—American schooner M. A. Achorn: 
259,494 superficial feet lumber................... 3,772 
Santiago—British schooner St. Croir: 
£16,070 superticial feet lanmber...... oc. c ccc ce ceee 8,510 
Samana, Dominican Republic— 
British schooner Maple ‘Leaf: 
122,694 superficial feet lumber................... 2,239 
$4,197 superficial feet lumber... .....c0ccccceces 1,704 
2,476 superficial feet lumber... ......cccccccccs 84 
Buenos Ayres—Norwegian ship Superior: 
908,115 superficial feet lumber................... 14,529 
Newport Main—Swiss steamship Skagland: 

568,800 superficial feet lumber.................6- 10,340 
Rotterdam—Swiss steamship Skagland: 

568,800 superficial feet lumber................... 10,340 
8,441 superficial feet ash logs.. 211 

303,600 superficial feet sawn timbe 4,060 
7,605 cubic feet hewn timber...... 1,521 
Liverpool—British steamship Badigni: 

57,564 superficial feet lumber... ..... cece cc cccees 1,439 
Dore CUpec ZOGC ROWE DOWIAE: « o.0.0.66ccccceccisicwes 1,778 
ee | ae 1,583 

Havana—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull: 

110,246 superficial feet lumber..................- 1,779 
Sagua La Grande—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull: 

SG,GLS SUPOPHCIA! Tect TAME... 2. cccceccescccese 1,368 

$143,230 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan, 14.—The naval stores busi- 
ness which for many years, in North Carolina at least, 
has suffered a decline in the volume of business tran» 
acted has recently undergone some important changes, 
and the outlook is brighter than it has been at any other 
time during the last decade. 

In view of the rapid growth of the furniture busi- 
ness in the western part of the state, and because there 
is evidently a good opening for such a concern, the 
Furniture Distributing Company, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has applied for a charter with $100,000 authorized capi- 
tal and $25,000 paid in. David Stern has been elected 
president of the company, William Michael, first vice 
president, and M. L. Bloomburg, secretary and treas- 
urer. This company will handle the output of many 
furniture factories and will conduct a general commis- 
sion business. 

The stockholders of the High Point Bending & Chair 
Company at a special meeting have decided to rebuild 
the plant burned December 22. 8S. H. Tomlinson, of 
High Point, has been reélected president and M. J. Bol- 
ing, secretary. 

The Frank Hitch Lumber Mill, in Park View near 
Portsmouth, Va., burned last fall, will probably be ready 
to begin operations the latter part of the month. 
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IN THE FIRST PLACE. 
In the first place, Mr. Reader, you have made a very great mistake in which follows is just about as different in its details and its generali- 
your original idea that this is another one of those illustrative’ exploita- ties from the average descriptive article of similar character as one 
tions, just like So-and-So’s, or just like Somebody’s else, for this article similar thing can be from another that it in any way resembles. 
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\bout this the writer can give abundant advice and 
onsiderable exact information, because as a matter of 
fact the Word Carpenter and the picture making Archi 
tect plaster up the holes in the cornerstone of each 

hese edifices of Art and Investigation the very 

st thing they do. The reof has been put on long 
vo, the studdings and rafters and floors and window 
vs and interior furnishings of this House of 
Description have all been put in place, and even the 
vilded weather vane has been turning gently in the 
r winds a considerable length of time before this 
rstone of an. introduction even began to be 


from the mental quarry. 


| ntroduction, in other words, is the very last 
# done, so vou see the writer is competent to give 


der advice as to what is to follow. 

story of the evolution of the Southern Pine 

her Company, which is now in the fourteenth 

s historv, might be ealled **The Different 
were desired to epitomize a title. 

is Whole affair will be oa surprise to DO percent of 


v the retailers\but the wholesale trade in 


vel- 
ne lumber; quite as much of a surprise as. it 


photographic and writing men who have 


v1 


some weeks in the counties of Angelina, 


/ 


tv, Cherokee and Anderson, Texas, ae- 


ating the pictures and the information for the 
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‘*Dozier’’ Work on a Fill of the Texas Southeastern Railroad Not Far From Diboll, Angelina Co., Tex. 














**Cut-Over’’ Timber Lands. 


purpose of erecting this somewhat extensive edifice 
of paper and printer’s ink. 

You all know of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
in a general way, but it has proceeded with its evo 
lution with such rapid steps, has come up from the 
low ground to the high lands in commercial endeavor 
so swiftly, and yet with such certain growth, that 
to hundreds of its contemporaries and to thousands 
of its friends this story which follows will seem al 
most fabulous, 

At Diboll has been accomplished the successful man- 
ufaeture of yellow pine and hardwood lumber on one 
and the same saw mill, and that alone ought to be 
enough inducement to any one who has read thus far 
to complete the reading of the story. 

These is no desire to thunder in the index and play 
planissimo in the paragraphs, bat it is 


the many readers of the AMERICAN 


desired that 
LUMBERMAN be 
given some knowledge in this brief. introduction of 
what they may expect to find in the story. 

There is no desire, however, to tell it all in the 
headlines, but if you wish to learn how a great busi 
ness has been evolved from nothing to millions in 
know how a little desk 
room in Texarkana has in that time grown into a Yel- 


fourteen years’ time, and to 


low Pine Barony in Texas, take the writer’s word for 
it and read on to the end. 
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MAP SHOWING TIMBER HOLDINGS 
OF THE 


Southern Pine Lumber Co. 


In Arigelina, Anderson, Cherokee, Houston and Trinity Counties, Texas 


(SHADED PORTIONS SHOW TIMBER LANDS.) 
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VIEWS OF THE EIGHT LOCOMOTIVES USED BY THE TEXAS SOUTHEASTERN RAILROAD—LARGELY FOR LOGGING PURPOSES. L 
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EARLY HISTORY. 

As will be seen by the brief biographical sketch 
of T. L. L. Temple, the founder of Diboll, which will 
follow this division of this article, the history of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company has been largely the 
history of one man in an endeavor to build up an 
honest, unpretentious but paying business in the man 
ufacture and distribution of yellow pine lumber. 

The theory of evolution has never been carried to 
greater fruition in commercial affairs in this country 
than in the rise and progress of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, so will be shown how every de 
partment of this business has begun at the small and 
grown to the large. Each section of the story will 
be a series of steps upward. 

Kach year the Southern Pine Lumber Company has 
found itself on the firing line considerably advanced 
as to location as compared with the firing line of the 
previous year. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company of Texas was 
organized in 1893 with an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000, of which less than $25,000 was paid up. 
It was reorganized in June, 1902, with an authorized General View of the Car Houses in the Southern Pine Lumber Company Camp No. 1, Looking South. 
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Logging Operations With Log Loader No. 1, Handling ‘‘Neches Valley Pine.’’ Log Loader No. 2 and Car of ‘‘Neches Valley Pine’’ Logs. 
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A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX., SHOWING ALL OF THE GREAT BUILDINGS, 
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GREAT LUMBER SHED—ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD—AND VAST ARRAY OF ‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ AND HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
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HARDWOOD LOGS FROM THE J. M. WALKER LEAGUE, TRINITY COUNTY, TEXAS. 
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SWING BOOM, LOG LOADER AND SKIDDER NO. 3, USED LARGELY IN HARDWOOD LOGGING OPERATIONS BY THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 
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sixteen miles northwest of Diboll, 


Cotton Belt railway, 
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‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ TIMBER ON THE POSSESSIONS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 


one-half mile north of the Kennard branch of the 
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LONG-BODIED SHORTLEAF 











Located on the A. Harris land, 
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SOME OF THE TEAMS USED IN THE LOGGING OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY AT CAMP NO. 2. 
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FIVE FOUR-MULE TEAMS USED IN HAULING LOGS FROM A DISTANCE IN THE LOGGING OPERATIONS NEAR CAMP NO. 2. 


ital stock of $300,000. In July, 1906, the capital 
‘k was inereased to $600,000. In June, 1907, it was 
nereased to $750,000. 


As a Lumber Selling Proposition. 


Southern Pine Lumber Company as a lumber 


| AM ee 
\. PHOTO AND ENG. 


selling proposition, or a wholesale concern, had ex- 
isted previous to 1893 at Texarkana, Ark., and it was 
in those previous years that this company learned 


the business art of marketing yellow pine lumber. 


has had for a decade and a half a prowess in that line 
head and shoulders over any other yellow pine dis- 


tributing concern in its particular locality. It has 
more than any other lumber concern handling yellow 
pine a right to lay claim to the first use of the word 
‘*Southern’’ in its business name. 

1890 the Southern 


partnership 


3ack in 1888, 1889 and Pine 


Lumber Company—the meant only a 











ONE OF THE MANY FINE LOG RAMPS OF ‘‘NECHES VALLEY’’ SOFT SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE LOGS AWAITING THE LOADER. 
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little square of office space in a long room on thé 
ground floor of an office building opposite the Bene 
field hotel in Texarkana, Tex. The first Souther: 
Pine Lumber Company partnership consisted of T. L 
L. Temple, C. M. Putnam and Ben Whitaker. 

Mr. Temple soon became the sole owner of the 
business and the office was removed to the Arkansas 
side of Texarkana, to the second floor of the offic 
building then located, as is the present building, o 
the corner of Broad street and State Line avenue. 

When a new building was erected on the same spo 
in 1905 the Southern Pine Lumber Company leas« 
practically the whole south front of the second floo 
of the edifice, where today is still carried on the sel 
ing end of the business. 


The Beginning of Manufacture. 


The Southern Pine Lumber Company bought fron 
J. C. Diboll, in Angelina county, 7,000 acres of tim 
ber land in 1893. This first purchase was bought o1 
a stumpage basis at 75 cents a thousand, and ther 
and there it became the cornerstone of the subject 
of this illustrated article. 

The company was allowed a reasonable time in 
which to cut this timber, having been compelled to 





remove only about 800,000 feet a month, log measure, the 
time for removal to begin after it had erected a mill. 

The town of Diboll was located and laid out by 
Mr. Temple at a point on the Houston, East & West 











Texas railway 107 miles north of Houston and 128 
miles south of Shreveport, this town having been 
located at a convenient spot in the first purchase of 


a 


7,000 acres of stumpage. 

The company put in a single circular mill of 50,000 
feet daily capacity, which was run until it became nee 
essary to build the present ‘‘No. 1 mill’’ in 1903. 

The first mill began running in June, 1894. In 1897 
—early in the year—the next notable purchase of tim 





ber was made, also in Angelina county, consisting of 
8,000 acres. 


The second mill referred to began running in June, f 
1908, and is a double band affair. 

In 1898 the Southern Pine Lumber Company had i Fe 
already bought of W. N. Atwood a narrow gage rail ; 





road six or seven miles in length, which then became 
the basis for the general traffic lines known as the 
Texas Southeastern railroad, which, being a collateral 
matter, is described elsewhere in this article under 
a separate head. 


Thirteen Years of Active Life. 


All of the advance that the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company has made in its thirteen years of active life 


2 PE Or 





has been built around the principle of ‘‘Buy timber, 
buy timber, buy timber.’’ 

Since the inception of the company no year has 
passed in which it has not purchased more timber 


od SRE 


than it has cut, as evidenced by the facts outlined 


in the story of the timber. 5 
The company has always employed skilled men to 4 
do this branch of the work, and attributes much of its j 
success—in fact, the main portion of its success—to } 
this policy. 4 
THE MAIN VERTEBRAE. : 

Every building that remains level has a solid foun- 4 


dation; every circumference has a center; every human 
or animal central vertebre; every machine floor a 
central line shaft; every corporation of importance, 


een ae 


however impersonal may be its parts, some one man 





who not only stands nominally at its head but is actu- 
ally its chief factor. Although no man appreciates 
or acknowledges the intelligent work of his lieutenants 4 
more substantially than does T. L. L. Temple, presi 


— 


dent of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, he is 
nevertheless the central figure in its growth and evo 


a ppenta 


lution and the one person above all others who has 
been at all times in the watch tower, scanning the field 





~ 
with trained eye in preparation for all exigencies that 
might arise that might stunt the growth, or on the 
other hand might assist the growth, of this concern. 
By Ancestry a Huguenot. 

Thomas Lewis Latané Temple, of Texarkana, Ark., 4 
was born in Essex county, Virginia, and is of Hugue- "7 
not ancestry. He left Virginia in 1876 and took up = 
his residence in Arkansas. Ps 


His first Arkansas experience was farming, but it 





Am LUMBER MAN was not to his fancy. For a time he was deputy 4 

PHOTO AND ENG clerk of Little River county and circuit courts. In " 
—— SS 1887 he became a bookkeeper in Texarkana, where 

he found employment in that capacity for various 4 

A FEW TYPICAL LONG-BODIED SHORTLEAF ‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ TREES. "9 


firms until 1881. In that year Mr. Temple became 
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A SPECIMEN CARLOAD OF ‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ LOGS—MANY SUCH LOADED DAILY BY THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW ACROSS THE LOG POND, SHOWING THE SAW MILLS AND OTHER BUILDINGS WITH THEIR ACCOMPANYING TOWERS, 


interested in a little saw mill at Wayne, Tex. This 
was his first saw mill experience. 

In 1887 Mr. Temple became a member of the At- 
lanta Lumber Mills Company, of Atlanta, Tex., and 
after that, in 1891, he organized the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, a partnership referred to more ex- 
plicitly in the department of history in this article. 


Distinctively a Lumberman. 

Mr. Temple is distinctively a lumberman and has 
so few outside interests that they form nothing worthy 
of note in this exploitation. His chief active business 
is all the duties, pleasures and burdens that go with 
being president of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany. 

In the years to come Mr. Temple may be a leading 
oil producer or a leading coal and lignite producer of 
Texas, but those of his interests are today undevel- 
oped and will remain undeveloped yet many years. 


Mr. Temple is owner of one-third of the stock of the 
Garrison-Norton Lumber Company, of Pineland, Tex., 
an active manufacturing lumber concern behind which 
is 150,000,000 feet of timber. Mr. Temple also owns 
personally 500,000,000 feet of yellow pine stumpage in 
the southern part of Sabine county, Texas, which is 
of the longleaf variety and runs between 10,000 and 
12,000 feet to the acre. 

Mr. Temple spends a great deal of his time during 
the fall and winter months at Diboll; in fact, divides 
his time between the selling department at Texarkana 
and the yellow pine milling business at Diboll. For 
the last eight years he has spent his summers in the 
vicinity of Manhattan island. Chiefly, though, his 
recreation has been his business, and he is yet actively 
interested in and cognizant of all its ramifications to 
an extent which means much for the business and in 
itself guarantees the highest character of business 
success for the enterprises under his supervision. 


The Active Personnel. 

The officials of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
are T. L. L. Temple, president, Texarkana, Ark.; Wil- 
liam Temple, vice president, Fulton, Ark.; L. D. Gil- 
bert, secretary and treasurer, Texarkana, Ark. 

Watson Walker is general manager at Diboll, Tex., 
and W. M. Ashford is assistant general manager. 
John A. Massingill has general charge of all timber 
buying; Jodie Kirby is woods superintendent; J. H. 
Hall is in charge of the tie department; Emmett Mas- 
singill is team foreman at Camp 1; Major Norman is 
team foreman at Camp 2. 

Charles Fredreck is superintendent of mills and 
manufacture; D, E. Chipps is manager of the hard- 
wood department; M. H. Rodgers is hardwood saw mill 
foreman;. the sawyers are Frank E. Greenwood and 
S. M. Evans at mill No. 1 and George Ogle at mill 
No. 2; John O’Hara and John Baltzer are filers at 
those two mills. S. E. Lingard is shipping manager 
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VIEW SHOWING THE TWO SAW MILLS AND LOG PONDS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX., THE ABUNDANT SUPPLY 
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STACKS AND CONVEYORS, FORMING THE NORTH SKY LINE OF THE PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX. 


in the yellow pine end and Moses Prewit assistant 
shipping manager, while A. H. Bunch is hardwood ship- 
ping clerk. 

Robert Weeks is planing mill foreman, J. W. 
Vaughan lumber checker, Clem Wright lumber check- 
er, R. B. Tucker has charge of green lumber from the 
saw mills, Luther Glass is manager of dry kilns and 
rough sheds and C. H. Bateman has charge of pipes 
and pipe work. 

C. L. Effinger is office manager; William Effinger is 
paymaster; E. H. Crossen invoice clerk. 

At the head of the mereantile department is W. P. 
Rutland and, under Mr. Rutland, Lane Johnson is 
manager of store at Camp 1 and John L. Effinger man- 


ager of store at Camp 2. 


A Great Birdseye View. 
With considerable pleasure is printed herewith the 
largest freehand drawing of a lumber plant ever print- 


ed within the covers of a trade publication. While 
this drawing is freehand, that does not carry with it 
in any sense that it is a licensed affair. In no other 
way than this could the whole sweep of this wonder- 
ful plant at Diboll, Tex., be brought under the eye at 
one observation. Those who expect to read further 
in this article should study well this birdseye view, for 
it is a plain and open key to all the story which fol- 
lows in the accompanying text. 

The point of view occupied by the artist who made 
the drawing for this engraving was technically at an 
elevation of 100 feet to the northeast of the plant at 
Diboll, and if the reader will put himself in that 
imaginary position he will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the Southern Pine Lumber Company at Diboll 
in all its ramifications. 


The Great Sheds. 


Let us take a little walk around, beginning at the 


general store at the left hand center, which is plainly 
marked. Remember that the long lines of sheds to 
the right—marked rough lumber sheds—run on a line 
just about north and south, and then you will have no 
difficulty in. gathering the direction. On a line with 
the store, coming to the northeast, is the office, so 
marked, and after that, dropping down toward the 
regular foreground another step, is the first pictured 
elevation of the fine library and rest house that will 
soon be erected at Diboll, complete plans of which are 
further elaborated in this article and an explanation 
of which will be found farther along in the text. 

The long line of cars to the absolute left of the 
picture, running from the store almost down to the 
foreground margin, indicates the main line of the 
Houston, East & West Texas railway. 

Back of the library is the planing mill, and all along 
the front of the planing mill, clear up behind the gen- 


eral store as far as the dressed lumber and molding 
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AND RAILROAD CONNECTIONS AND SWITCHES FROM THE MAIN LINE, CONTINUING TO WOODS, BACK OF THE REFUSE BURNER. 





Scaley Bark Hickory Timber in the Hardwood Bottoms. 


sheds, clear down past the warehouse near the library, 
past the lath sheds, directly north of these tracks and 
running clear to the absolute front of the picture, are 
the commodious shipping tracks of the Texas Southeast- 
ern railroad, and right near the margin is the Texas 
Southeastern railroad depot. Directly above this depot 
are the commodious machine shops of this road and, let- 
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Close View of a Typical Red Gum Tree. 


ting the eye follow directly back, we strike the twelve 
modern and efficient kilns, and back of them the 
largest yellow pine rough lumber shed in the world. 
That Which Dominates. 
Returning to the foreground, and crossing over to the 
right, near the edge of the pond, stand the general oftices 
of the Texas Southeastern railroad, from which all the 


HARDWOOD LOGS ON THE SWITCH APPROACH 


business of the road is transacted. 


which is distinctively the yellow 


Saw mill No. 1, 
pine saw mill, is so 
designated and dominates the foreground of the picture. 
Back of that burner and back of that, 


a hundred feet to the right of the absolute center of 


is the refuse 


the picture, is the great steel water tower which domi- 


nates all the works of this manufacturing plant. 


TO THE HARDWOOD SAW MILL. 
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On the extreme right of the picture, about half way 
from the lower right hand corner to the upper right hand 
skyline, stands the latest creation in a saw mill way, 
erected by the Southern Pine Lumber Company — the 
‘*No. 2’? or hardwood saw mill. Dropping below the 
skyline, filling two-thirds of the upper center of the 
picture, are the great yellow pine and hardwood lumber 
yards, 

All this is a fair and equitable representation in an 
outline way of the saw milling properties of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company and has been created and 
printed in this way to illustrate the great facilities of 
that company in the production of lumber from all mer- 
chantable trees and the facilities it possesses to put that 
lumber expeditiously upon 


In Five Counties. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company since the begin- 
ning of its operations, in these five counties named, in 
1893, has bought and still owns in fee simple 124,653 
acres of timber lands, containing short and longleaf pine 
timber and valuable hardwoods. It has bought also the 
timber on 84,668 acres of land in this district, which 
would make the total timber possessions today 209,313 
acres had none been cut in the meantime. There has 
been removed, however, from the fee simple lands the 
timber from 20,000 acres, and from the lands where 
forest growth alone was purchased the timber from 37,115 
acres, 


A close and careful statement of the actual possessions 


utes of time, and obtain elsewhere in this article the 
various single capacities of the various plants described, 
he will have no difficulty in ascertaining that the state- 
ment is true. 

This part of the story has been told with a view of 
impressing the reader with the comprehensive charae- 
ter of this business, and yet there cannot be told, in 
relating the simple lumber story, anything like the 
importance of the vast resources of this territory. 

But a few minutes’ ride from Diboll are many hun- 
dreds of acres of undoubted oil lands, which will not be 
developed until the lumbering shall have advanced many 
Underlying many sections of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company’s lands in one of the far northwestern 


years. 


counties are vast fields of 





the consuming market. 

This great  bird’s-eye 
view is only a simple in- 
troduction to the feast 
that will follow. 


mi mj 


TIMBER POSSESSIONS. 

It would be much like 
attempting to irrigate the 
desert of Sahara with a 


quart of rain water, with 
the hope that the desert 
waste would be turned 
into a daisy bespangled 
meadow, to attempt to 
deseribe within the small 
limited 


space allowed the vast tim- 


compass of the 


ber possessions of the 
Southern Pine Lumber 
Company in heavily for- 
ested Texas counties. 
Like many other fea- 
tures of this institution, 
the timber advantages of 
the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company are not under- 
stood or appreciated by 
the great lumber consum- 
ing public, and as timber 





is the basic principle of 
all saw mill operations, 
wherever situated, a cur- 
sory examination of the 
holdings of this institution 
will be of deep interest to 
the intelligent reader. 


An Outline Map. 


For the double purpose 
of exploiting the timber 
and showing the traffic 
possibilities of the Texas 
Southeastern railroad has 
been especially created and 
is here printed an outline 
map of the five counties 
in southeastern Texas 
which contain the timber 
possessions of the South- 
ern Pine Com- 
pany, beginning on a line 
drawn near the west boun- 


Lumber 


dary of Anderson county 
and just north of the 
north line of Cherokee 
county, and running east 
through Rusk county, 
across to the state line, 
thence south to include the whole of Trinity county. 

Beginning at a point on the Neches river a few miles 
south of Diboll, for a southeastern base, dropping down 
to within a few miles of Groveton, in Trinity county, for 
a southwestern base, and running over into the heart of 
Angelina county close up to the line of the Tyler division 
of the Cotton Belt road, the timber possessions of this 
company have a beginning and general base which sweeps 
up along through the valley of the Neches river, from 
Trinity and Angelina counties, into Houston, Cherokee 
and Anderson counties, and broadens out again into a 
northwestern base within a few miles of Palestine, Tex., 
and the’ main line of the International & Great Northern 
railway, forming an almost solid strip of timber land 
fifty-five miles in length with an average breadth of four 
and one-half miles—itruly a Commercial Barony in the 
vast expanse of the Empire of Yellow Pine. 








YELLOW PINE SAW MILL AND PORTION OF LOG POND OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, as they stand 
today, made by John A. Massingill, expert timber buyer 
in the employ of the company, shows that in the pos- 
session of this concern are 1,150,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing yellow pine, principally of the shortleaf variety, 
and not less than 175,000,000 feet of hardwoods, the 
latter running 60 percent to oak, 30 percent to gum 
and 10 percent to hickory. 
Timber for Thirty Years. 

Considering the absolute night and day capacity of the 
mills now in operation at Diboll, Tex., if those mills 
should run steadily night and day, day in and day out, 
night in and night out, month in and month out, season 
in and season out, stopping only for Sundays and holi- 
days, this timber could be turned into lumber between 
this writing, in November, 1907, and July, 1937. If the 
reader who is fond of figuring will but take a few min- 


lignite of a high quality. 
Only about one mile re- 
moved from the line of 
the Texas Southeastern 
railroad are great natural 
deposits of rock which, a 
little later, will be opened 
for use as ballast and for 
even more extensive com- 
mercial uses as desired. 


End Problematical. 


The most pointed pencil 
cannot figure the actual 
end of this operation at 
Diboll in the matter of 
lumber production from 
the timber described, but 
can only hope to figure 
the theoretical end, which 
will fall no one can tell 
how many short; 
this because the Southern 
Pine Lumber 





years 


Company 
people have—without pro- 
testation—indulged in 
practical forestry by leav- 
ing the unripened yet 
marketable trees for a seec- 
ond if not a third cutting. 
The writer saw much of 
the first cut over lands and 
can testify to the fact that 
it will be but a few more 
years until the swish of 
the crosseut saw can be 
heard 


there again and 


undoubtedly with profit. 


Uniform in Quality. 

The quality of the yel- 
low pine is of a uniform 
high class, and the re- 
tailer who purchases the 
product of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company 
may depend upon the 
‘“*Neches: Valley’’ brand 
for the 
‘high 


characteristics 
quality and uni- 
formity.’’ 

The hardwoods have 
been manufactured just 
long enough at Diboll to 
show that they are also of 
the highest standard 
known to the general 
trade of the 

world. Many photographie 
specimens are shown in engravings herewith to prove the 
general statements made concerning the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company products. 


hardwood 


THE TEXAS SOUTHEASTERN RAILROAD. 


The charter under which the Texas Southeastern 
railroad was built and is being operated provides for 
a main line from Diboll, a station on the Houston, 
East & West Texas railway in Angelina county, to 
Weches, in Houston county. Weches is a few miles 
south of Palestine, where tie offices and shops of the 
International & Great Northern railroad are located. 
Two branch lines are provided; one beginning at Blix, 
seven miles northwest from Diboll, and extending 
ten miles northeast to Lufkin, the county seat of 
Angelina county. At this point this branch connects 
with the St. Louis Southwestern railway, and again 
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The Filing Room of the Yellow Pine Saw Mill. 


with the Houston, East & West Texas railway. The 
latter is a part of the Southern Pacific system. The 
second branch line begins at Vair, eleven miles north- 
west of Diboll, and will extend south to Everett, in 
San Jacinto county. intersect the Mis- 
x near Groveton, 


This iine will 
souri, Kansas & Texas railway at 
the county seat of Trinity county. 


The Country Traversed. 


line is rich in 
pine and hardwood timber, little of which has been 
cut. Practically all of that which remains standing 
belongs to the Southern Pine Lumber Company. In 
addition to the timber, the country contains fine farm- 
ing and fruit lands, and in the Neches valley are 
found some of the finest cotton producing lands in the 
south. 


The country traversed by the main 


Adjoining this valley are the famous vegetable 
and fruit lands of Jacksonville, which are only partial- 
ly developed on account of lack of railroad facilities 
for the marketing of the produce, but the opening up 

the country by the Texas Southeastern railroad will 
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give to these lines a fine outlet in every direction. 
The country traversed by the Lufkin branch is simi- 
lar to that tributary to the main line, but is more 
fuliy developed. Most of this land is under cultivation 
and there remain only a few thousand acres of stand- 
ing timber, the preperty of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company. The land along this Lufkin branch has 
doubled in value since the survey was made for this 
line. The country to be traversed by the Everett 
branch is valuable in timber and farming lands, the 
timber being the property principally of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company. This branch will intersect the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway and the Beaumont 
& Great Northern railroad, and the three will ultimate- 
ly form a short line from Lufkin to Houston. 
Twenty miles of the main line and ten miles of the 
Lufkin branch are now in operation, and in addition 
to this the company is operating twenty miles of log- 
ging road spurs which are used for delivering logs 
from the woods operations to the main line. The log- 
ging spurs are temporary and are moved from place 
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A Fine Yellow Pine Log on the Incline. 


to place as fast as it is found that the timber is cut. 


Economical Handling of Freight. 


The Texas Southeastern is being constructed so that 
it can handle economically all the business offered, its 
ruling grade being 1 percent, which is five-tenths of 
1 percent lower than the ruling grade of any other 
In the matter 
of curves it is favorably located, its maximum curves 


important railroad running into Lufkin, 


being four degrees, and only two of these are on the 
lines in operation. 

All streamis are crossed on pile trestles, the longest 
1,834 
feet in length and has 14-foot bents except over the 
The 28-foot 
having eight cords 8 inches by 16 inches by 28 feet. 
These 114-inch 


steel, which rods are continuous across all the 28-foot 


being the one over the Neches river, which is 


channel. channel is crossed by bents, 


cords are trussed by four rods of 
bents and pass over steel plates on top of the cords, 
over each cap and under a 12-inch by 12-inch by 12- 


foot timber, bolted to the bottom of the cords midway 


LOG CARRIAGE, LOG DECK AND DOUBLE BAND SAWS IN THE YELLOW PINE MILL OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX. 
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of each span. These rods are kept tight by turn, 
buckles in each bent and strengthen the trestle mate- 
rially. 

The Texas Southeastern railroad is laid with 56- 
pound steel on 6x8-inch by 8-foot ties, spaced eighteen 
ties to the rail, with the entire track on sand ballast. 

The Motive Power. 

The motive power of the Texas Southeastern road 
consists of eight locomotives. The value of the loco- 
motives as units of power is indicated in the following 
table: 


ENGINE Tractive. Ton weight 
NUMBER— power. without tender. 
rag re Geach SAE Eee ee 13,000 3 
, RA Ae ree ray rer: A 14,000 33 
re ene rere eps. 16,000 38 
: Perry errr re ee ,200 44 
RCT TCT Re TL er 19,200 50 
RS eer Cree ee 18,500 42 
re ins Hosa es anes swewoe cutee 19,200 50 
Including tank. 
re cide poh ace ane Ree ee 20,380 45 





A. 


The Present Business. 


The business of the Texas Southeastern railroad at 
present consists principally in handling the logs and 
lumber for the Southern Pine Lumber Company’s plant 
at Diboll. In addition to this the company has con- 
siderable business to and from the stations on its line. 

The officers of the Texas Southeastern railroad are: 
T. L. L. Temple, president; W. J. Raef, Diboll, Tex., 
vice president and traffic manager; George Webber, 
Texarkana, Ark., general counsel; Watson Walker, sec- 
retary, treasurer and general manager, and J. E. 
Mitchell, chief engineer, Diboll, Tex. 


THE WOODS OPERATIONS. 

The woods operations of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company are in charge of Jodie Kirby, woods super- 
intendent, and a cleaner, neater, better organized de- 
partment for the cutting and delivering of timber to 


8-wheeled wagons which bring the logs in from the 
long distances. The mules bring in the long logs with 
the carts and the oxen deliver the shorter logs on 
wagons. 

The Principle of Operations. 

The principle of the logging operations of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company exists in the fact that the 
company aims to deliver a certain amount of logs 
every working day in the year, rather than pile up an 
immense amount of logs during the dry season to be 
hauled in during the rainy season. So it is that the 
most accessible timber in each cutting is left to the 
last. This policy also undoubtedly accounts for the 
fact that the logging spurs, as well as the general 
traffic lines that Faul the logs, are of higher character 
as to railroad construction than most logging spurs and 
logging railroads; this on account of the fact that 
they have to be good all the time, wet or dry season, 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY’S ENTERPRISE AT DIBOLL, TEX., TYPIFIED IN THE SUNSET OVER THE HARDWOOD 


The company now has in service 135 cars. In addi- 
tion to those in service the company is building thirty 
new logging cars having 4%4x8-inch journals and a 
eapacity of 60,000 pounds each. The material for all 
these cars is now in the shops and they will be in 
service early in 1908. 

The company maintains a shop in Diboll for the pur- 
pose of building cars and repairing the damaged roll- 
ing stock, both cars and locomotives. The shop is 
equipped with the following machinery: One engine, 
10x12 inches; one 600-pound steam trip hammer, total 
weight of machine 12,000 pounds; one 28-inch by 20- 
foot lathe machine; one 14-inch by 8-foot lathe; one 
6x20-inch back geared shaver; one bolt cutter; one 
24-inch drill press; one band saw; one jig saw for 
cutting shafting and piping; one fan and two black- 
smith forges; one 24,000-pound rail straightener and 
one 5-ton crane for handling broken cars. 


MILL. 


the right-of-way and loading it on cars does not ex- 
ist in the yellow pine south than that about to be de- 
scribed. 

These operations revolve about two centers known 
as ‘‘Camp No. 1’’ and ‘‘Camp No. 2.’’ The entire 
operation considered as a whole is of the first grade 
in every particular, hence the reader should be inter- 
ested in a detailed statement of just how the logging 
of the Southern Pine Lumber Company is done. 

There is the usual scheme of spur tracks, running 
like unto tree stems from the branches of the Texas 
Southeastern railroad, and the timber is taken to the 
spurs from the distance of a half mile on either side 
and is hauled in wagons and by slip tongue carts. The 
slip tongue carts are pulled by mules and the wagons 
hauled by oxen, the carts working back from the spurs 
about 400 yards, or about a quarter of a mile on either 
side of the tracks. The oxen are used to pull the 


winter or summer, so as to submit to the daily haul. 
In this manner of logging each day competes with 
all of the others, and the heads of the departments 
may be heard discussing the cost of the logging for a 
single day as compared with some other particular day, 
rather than making comparisons of one week against 
another or ene month against another. This system 
of logging and log operating bookkeeping should eradi- 
eate many evils of the craft, on account chiefly of a 
possible daily review of the business. 


Stumps Cut Low. 


It is the policy of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany logging department to cut stumps just as low as 
they can possibly be cut, seldom more than fourteen 
or fifteen inches above the ground. Also the loggers 
are instructed to trim the trees to the highest possi- 
ble point, which permits even the making of a 2x4. 
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A FINE VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY’S COMBINED PINE AND HARDWOOD SAW MILL, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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LEFT HAND SECTION—PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE YARD AND PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY , DIBOLL, TEX., SHOWING 
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RIGHT HAND SECTION—PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ENTIRE PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD AND SAW MILL, PORTION OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER YARD AND THE GREAT YELLOW PINE SAW MILL. 
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THIS SECTION SHOWS EASTERN HALF OF LUMBER YARD, LUMBER SHEDS, PLANING MILL, OFFICE, STORE AND THE MOLDING SHEDS. 
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A PORTION OF THE TWELVE DRY KILNS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 


It is no exaggeration to say that these orders are be- 
ing carried out in these operations more thoroughly 
than this observer has been able to find in any previ- 
ous examination of logging projects. This accounts, 
in some measure, for the great amount of lumber that 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company has been able to 
secure from its acreage. This policy of avoidance of 
waste and looking after the small things pervades, 
however, the entire business of the company, but it is 
especially brought out in the logging. 


Practical Forestry Methods. 

A trip over all the lines of the Texas Southeastern 
railroad and its branches and along the spurs of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company would easily convince 
the most skeptical that there is a method of tree cut- 
ting that is more profitable than the ‘‘sweep clean’’ 
methods employed by many yellow pine operators. 
The management of this operation asserts that all 
yellow pine lands are susceptible of a second cutting, 
with high class commercial results a possibility, after a 





COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


lapse of from twelve to fifteen years after the first 
cutting. 

This is shown to be true in a practical way by go- 
ing through the tracts of land where the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company lumbered twelve and fifteen 
years ago and noting their condition. Inside of the 
next three years any acre of land cut by this concern 
twelve years ago will produce from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
of merchantable yellow pine timber. Also there is 
considerable evidence that enough unripened trees can 








ANOTHER PORTION OF THE TWELVE 











DRY KILNS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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~ hen be left to make at some future day a third cut- 


ing possible. 
The Logging Equipment. 


In the employ of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
iny, in its woods operations, are altogether about 
75> men, 100 of whom live at Camp No. 2, about 
venteen miles from Diboll. At Camp No. 2 are sev- 
ity-five portable houses, built in the shape of large 
eight cars, fitted with windows, mounted on upright 
sts, well guarded against heat and cold, where these 
en and their families live. The water supply of 
‘amp No. 2 comes from surface wells. The camp is 
lilt on a gentle rise of ground where sanitary con- 
ditions are perfect, and the health of the little com- 
munity is most excellent. 
To do the logging at Camp No. 2 in use are four 
carts, nine wagons, forty-two mules and sixteen oxen. 
. ; Six miles from Camp No. 2 a stationary boom log 
= loader is in commission, operated by six men, handling 
125,000 feet of logs daily. 
At Camp No. 1, located about fifteen miles from 
Diboll, seventy-five men do the work; they live with 





their families in fifty-four car houses. The water sup- 
ply is hauled to this camp from the Neches river. 
Sanitary conditions are very good and the people 
are comfortable and healthy. 


Twenty mules and eighty oxen manipulate ten 











Interior View of the Tool Room of the Southern Pine Lumber Company’s Planing Mill, at Diboll, Tex. 





Interior of the Planing Mill Engine Room, Showing the 500-horsepower Corliss Engine of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company, at Diboll, Tex. 


wagons and four slip tongue carts at Camp No. 1, and 
the logs are loaded on cars by two loaders, one of 
which has a swing boom and the other a stationary 
boom. The loaders are each operated by six men, one 
handling hardwoods and the other pine, the capacity 
of each being 125,000 feet daily. 

At each of these camps is a general store, a branch 
of the store at Diboll, from which the employees are 
furnished at a reasonable rate with all the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Logging the Year Round. 

Logs are brought in to the log ponds of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company at Diboll and if they be 
pine they are dumped into either log pond No. 1 or 
No. 2. The hardwood logs are of course cut in the 
woods as they are found interspersed with the pine, 
but are loaded on separate cars, and if possible on 
separate trains. However that may be, the hardwood 
logs are handled into the hardwood mill in train 
loads, and actually from the trains, a steam device 
having been arranged near the haul-up end of the 
hardwood mill which, by means of a wire cable work- 
ing over a drum, pulls the train along as it is un 
loaded, delivering one car at a time to the log ramp, 
standing so that the logs are rolled from the cars 
parallel with the haul-up chain. The logs go down 
an ineline to the chain and are hauled directly up 

















THE GREAT PLANING MILL BUILDING OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX., WHERE ‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ IS DRESSED. 
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into the hardwood mill without having been deliv- 
ered in either pond. 

There is a definite schedule for the running of the 
trains to the mill from the woods by which is easily 
delivered the entire capacity of the mills, with a con- 
siderable overplus, figuring the mills to run day and 
night. 

It is never the policy of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company to keep an extraordinary supply of logs along 
the right-of-way in the woods; the normal log sup- 
ply is at all times between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
feet of timber, ready for loading on the cars. 


THE RAILWAY TIE DEPARTMENT. 


For some years after the inception of the Texas 
Southeastern railroad the ties used in the construc- 
tion of the road were cut under the supervision of 
the management of the railroad, and but little was 
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INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT EQUIPMENT OF THE GREAT PLANING MILL OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY 


thought of making a commercial department for the 
manufacture of ties for general consumption. The 
general demand, however, for railway ties, and the 
policy of the company to utilize all of its timber and 
lumber resources, compelled the opening of a regular 
tie department. It assumed formidable proportions 
during the spring of 1907 and since that period a vary- 
ing numoer of tie makers have been kept at work on 
the shorter lived spurs of the company, cutting into 
ties all the hardwoods not available for hardwood 
lumber. 

The Texas Southeastern railroad has used a large 
amount of the tie product in its operations during 
1907. However, the accumulation of ties on the va- 
rious lines of the road in shape for early shipment 
amounted late in November of last year to 20,000, a 
few gum but mostly of the various grades of tie mak- 
ing oak. 

About sixty men are employed in the tie making 
department. 


LOG STORAGE. 

» It has been learned that it is the policy of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company to keep from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 feet of logs on the ramps in the woods 
rather than to store there any larger amount of logs 
at any time, and to keep its logging crews busy work- 
ing day in and day out the year round rather than 
to make a rush of logging in the summer months, 
against the times when the rains descend. It is also 
the policy of the company to bring these logs in from 
day to day and to keep the fresh logs in the pond, 
rather than to cover the whole surface of the pond at 
all times with the logs, and thus reduce to a minimum 
the expense of picking up ‘‘sinkers.’’ 

Under no circumstances does the company lack 
storage room, for it could at all times keep on hand 
in its commodious ponds many more millions of feet 
of logs than it finds necessary to keep. 
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AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


Even the creation of the log ponds at Diboll has an 
evolution that is interesting. The first pond was cre- 
ated there in 1894 and did not cover more than an 
area of an acre and a half. In 1897 the pond was en- 
larged to three acres in size and since that time the 
embankment of the pond has been raised about three 
feet. This is called ‘‘pond No. 1.’’ This pond will 
hold about 1,000,000 feet of logs and is fed by a small 
stream. It is used only for storage and no water is 
pumped from it for use at the plant. This is the 
pond that travelers see from the west windows of any 
Houston, East & West Texas train in passing Diboll. 

**Pond No. 2,’’ one-half of which is also shown in 
the birdseye view, was built in 1902, largely for the 
purpore of increasing the water supply. It lies to 
the west of the other pond; it will hold about 300,000 
fect of logs. Yellow pine logs are dumped into this 
pond direct and the hardwood logs are brought around 
the western boundary, but are not put into the water. 

These ponds are supplied largely by rains and by 


the streams of water that empty into them. There 
is also an arrangement whereby water is pumped from 
Ryan’s lake. 

A smaller storage pond west of ‘‘pond No, 2”’’ 
is used largely as a reservoir. These three ponds are 
connected at convenient points. 


THE SAW MILLS. 


The saw mills of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, two in number, are both shown in a birdseye 
view referred to specifically under another heading. 
Mill No. 1, distinctively and exclusively a yellow 
pine saw mill, is the larger of the two, as will be 
seen by the particular description of the plant. 

Mill No. 2, the latest achievement in saw mill build- 
ing by this company, is the mill in which yellow pine 
and hardwood lumber are both manufactured. It is one 
of the highest types of single band mill construction. 
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Saw Mill No. 1. 

This saw mill was built in 1903, stands in its gen- 
eral direction north and south and is contained in a 
building two and a half stories in hight and 156 by 
170 feet in area. The frame of the lower floor is of 
14x14 stuff and the lower story is 16 feet in the clear. 
On this ground floor the line shaft, 170 feet long, runs 
from 5% to 24% inches in diameter. There are 
also the two steam niggers and a mechanical hog will 
be installed for giving the edgings a closer masti- 
cation. 

The second floor in its framing is of 12x12 and is 12 
feet in the clear. 

On the saw floor is a band mill with a 9-foot wheel 
and a 3-block carriage, propelled by a 12-inch shot- 
gun feed, and the log deck is fitted with all appur- 
tenances for handling lumber. 

Here also is a band mill fitted with a 36-foot car- 
riage, two head blocks and a 10-inch shotgun feed. 
This is technically known as the short side of the 
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mill. The logs are hauled up into the mill over an 
eudless chain and the refuse is carried directly west 
of the mill to a burner thirty-two feet in diameter, 
shown in the birdseye view. This is a water jacket 
burner, the jacket running 70 feet high. The burner 
itself is 100 feet high. 

Returning to the saw floor of mill No. 1 we find an 
Ssaw double edger, a 28-foot trimmer and an 8-saw 
slasher. 

On the southwest corner of saw mill No. 1 is a lath 
mill in an annex 24x60 feet in area containing ap- 
propriate lath machinery. 

The lumber from the saw mill is dumped from the 
sorting chains, which run 
to the east, and is graded 
as to common lumber and 
loaded on 2-wheeled 
carts. An arrangement 
is now being put in place, 
in the shape of a runway 
to the southeast, over 
which the common lum- 
ber will be trundled to 
the yards or to the dry 
kilns as desired, it now 
being the plan of the 
company to dry all its 
common lumber in the 
great amount of modern- 
ly built kiln space now 
being put into use. 

The timbers will be 
handled from this mill 
by a steam crane run 
by a small engine located 
near the tail of the mill, 
convenient to the timber 
dock, upon which all the 
timbers are dumped, be- 
ing run as they are over 
live rollers to the dock 
directly from the saws. 

Adjacent to this saw 
mill No. 1 on the east 
side of the mill are two 
boiler houses, one the 
boiler house proper for 
the mill, and another by 
the side of it has recent- 
ly been erected. In .the 
first named boiler house 
are four 66-inch by 16- 
foot boilers, which fur- 
nish the power for saw 
mill No. 1. Also in this 
boiler house — which is 

Iso engine house for saw 
mill No. 1—is a 4-inch 
suction and 3-inch dis- 
charge pump. The saw 
mill engine proper is in 

iler house No. 1 and is 

. 24x48 Corliss. Another 
engine connected with 
‘aw mill No. 1 is an 8x8 
iffair in the filing room, 
for running the complete 
filing room machinery. 

The day and night ca- 
pacity of saw mill No. 1 
is 240,000 feet, or 65,000,- 
000 feet annually, lumber 
seale; 65,000 daily is the 
capacity of the lath mill. 
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Saw Mill No. 2. 


Saw mill No. 2, other- 
wise known ag the hard- 
wood mill, referred to in 
the introduction as a 
modern band mill and as the latest mill built by the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, was begun in De- 
cember, 1906, and began running in April, 1907. 

Its foundation is of concrete capped with cast iron 
plates on top of the piers, the posts downstairs are 
14x14 in size and the hight of the lower story is 16 
feet in the clear, making a splendid, well lighted and 
readily accessible repository for all of the under saw 
floor machinery not often seen in saw mill manufac- 
ture. The engine foundations are of brick and con- 
crete, imbedded three feet in the ground. The mill 
literally runs without a tremor and is as steady as 
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a mountain of settled habits. The upper story is in 
the frame 12x12 and is 12 feet in the clear. The 
nigger is installed downstairs with the shaftings, box- 
ings and pulleys. 

On the saw floor is a band saw mill with a 3-block 
carriage, steam trip and a 12-inch shotgun feed. The 
logs are handled to this carriage by a kicker and trip. 

In an annex is a full complement of lath machinery, 
where until recently five-eighths lath were made. In 
that department is also a wood saw, so that the offal 
from the mill can be cut either into lath or into wood. 

The lumber from this mill is handled by carrying 
chains, the common lumber either going to the yard 


The power house of this plant is located to the east 
of the mill and a high brick wall intervenes between 
the boiler house and the mill proper for fire protection. 
In this power house are three 66-inch by 16-foot boil- 
ers, steamboat setting, and a 4-inch suction and 3-inch 
discharge pump and an engine of the standard Corliss 
variety, 20x42 inches. The power house is of gal- 
vanized iron. 

Saw mill No. 2 has a fine timber dock to which the 
timbers manufactured are handled by live rolls, and 
from the dock to the cars by a steam crane. This 
crane is a duplicate of the one which is installed 
and in use at saw mill No, 1 for handling timber. 
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WIDE BOARDS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY FROM THE VARIOUS STOCKS OF HARDWOODS 
OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, PILED AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


or being transferred by an incline arrangement di- 
rectly to the dry kilns several hundred feet to the east. 

This machinery described above is contained in a 
building 40x155 feet in area. The line shaft down- 
stairs is 4% inches at one end, tapering to 2}§ inches, 
and is 158 feet in length. 

The lath mill annex is 28x60 feet in area and has a 
line shaft 33% inches in diameter, 50 feet long. The 
daily capacity of saw mill No. 2 in day run is in yel- 
low pine 60,000 feet and in hardwoods 40,000 feet. 
The day and night capacity in yellow pine is 120,000 
feet. Hardwoods have not been cut at night. 


LUMBER. 

The handling of the 
lumber at the plant of 
the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company at Diboll, 
Tex., is an _ interesting 
proposition. Just now 
all the lumber is being 
handled by mule and 
hand dollies. However, 
several contrivances are 
being put in place to ac- 
complish in a_ transfer 
way some of the things 
that could not be done so 
cheaply by hand. 

A time will come soon 
—certainly within the 
next ninety days—when 
the lumber from both 
mills will be arranged 
for the kilns and deliv- 
ered to the kiln car plat- 
forms by transfer cars 
over tracks run at right 
angles to the yard alleys, 
built with such grades 
that cars will almost be 
handled by gravity and 
returned in the same way. 
A draw bridge in this 
track is being erected, to 
be elevated and lowered 
by steam, which will per- 
mit the buggies of No. 3 
stock to pass to the 
yards. 

Yard room, which can 
easily be extended, now 
exists at: Diboll in which 
20,000,000 feet of lumber 
could be piled and in 
which is now piled at 
least 15,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine of assorted 
sizes. There is in hard- 
wood 2,000,000 feet divid- 
ed as follows: 350,000 
feet inch gum, 100,000 
feet 1%4-inch gum, 50,000 
feet 2-inch gum, 1,200,000 
feet inch plain sawed 
white oak, 100,000 feet 
1%-inch plain white oak, 
100,000 feet 2-inch oak, 
100,000 feet inch quarter 
sawed oak. 

All of the lumber put 
into the yards is piled in 
low piles. The hardwood 
piles are six feet wide. 
Fifty dollies are used in 
handling the heavy move- 
ment of lumber to the 
yards from both mills. 

About the Great Sheds. 

The sheds are undoubtedly the most commodious in 
Texas or in the south or southwest. There is a great 
shed for rough common lumber, which looks in the 
birdseye view like three sheds, as it has three roofs. 
It is, however, as to its floor, one great shed, 150 feet 
wide and 500 feet long. This shed begins at a point 
200 feet south of the kilns and runs south 500 feet, 
as indicated in the birdseye view. This shed will 
hold, with the lumber piled so all is accessible, just 
about 5,000,000 feet, figuring that the demand for 
lengths, widths and sizes follows along ordinary lines, 
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. Just east of the shed another for clear rough lum- These fi 
ber, 52 by 350 feet in area, will hold at least 1,500,000 feet of 
feet of lumber. in forty 
dried in 
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The Men in Service. 


In service are 100 men who handle the lumber to 


and from the planing mill. Fifty-six of these men being si 


the doo 


and eac 
or re-shed it. 5,000 fe 


The lumber will be transferred as desired from the 20.000 


handle the lumber through the planing mill and forty- 
four men handle it from the planing mill to the ears, 


sheds to the planing mill, or direct to cars. Southeast kilns. 
of the rough sheds is a shed for manufactured lumber, any kin 
80 by 450 feet in area, where are stored between The 

2,500,000 and 3,000,000 feet of lumber. South of that 
shed is a molding shed, 60 by 96 feet, where moldings, 
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inches 1 
casing, base, drop and bevel siding are stored, and sheeted 


which will hold about 1,000,000 lineal feet of molding air com 
and 100,000 feet of the other stuff mentioned. and the 
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Referring to the common lumber again, the No. 1 ing eac 
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kiln. 
Association grades and be again regraded. The k 
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common will go from the kilns to the machine and 
be dressed to standard of Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
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Timber and Good Lumber. 


The timbers from both mills are handled to a dock cline of 


the fro 
up by steam cranes, which enables three men to load facilitat 


at the south of each mill by live rolls and are picked 


a car of timbers each hour. trucks. 
The good lumber is stacked at each mill and trans the kilns 
ferred to the dry kilns, dried and loaded direetly on will han 
the cars, if wanted in the rough, put through the of the 
planing mill if wanted dressed, or stored in the appro- | 15, 1908 
priate rough shed. The 6, 8, 10 and 12-ineh good The st 


lumber is stacked in the rough shed usually and the dry 


kilns. T 
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brought from that shed to the machines. to be worked 
into finish, drop siding, bevel siding, moldings ete. 
Any stock falling from the upper grades is worked 
into drop siding and ceiling and loaded into cars or 
placed in the dressed lumber shed, as desired. The p 
Shipping Department. of the be 
This mi 
four 15- 
matchers 


e 5 : ; side mol 
hand dollies or trucks. The loading dock for yellow The mill 


Actually in lumber shipping service at the yellow 
pine end of the business are forty-four men, trained, 
picked negro help, who use in doing the work fifty 
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exactly how much freight is owing on every car of The li 


all weighed on track seales, so the management knows 


lumber and is in fine position to contest overcharges. runs fr 
In the hardwood shipping department fourteen men equipped 

In the 
room 14x 
bits, cas 
for almo 
: j The p 
of the hardwood mill, where there is dock room and ae £ 


are used, eight handling the lumber from the stacks 
and six loading it into the cars. ‘The timbers are 
loaded right at the saw mill, as previously stated, 
with the use of a special sidetrack. The hardwood 
is all loaded from the shipping dock on the west side 


track room for ten ears. The switching facilities are 
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THE WONDERFUL DRYING CAPACITY. 
/6 No lumber producing concern in the United States The be 
is better fitted for drying its product, and so large 
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a percent of its product in proportion to its output, 


department of this business have the steps of evolu only. T 
tion left deeper impress than in that of the prepara- fire for t 


tion of the ‘umber for market in the matter of its with iro 
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drying. 

On page 90 of this article 90 percent of the page 
space shows views of the superior dry kilns of various 
patterns, twelve rooms which will hold 544,400 feet of 
lumber of all sorts on an average. Beginning a out 
the time this article will go to press, all of the vom- 
mon as well as the clear lumber at Diboll will be 
subjected to rigid kiln drying. 


The retail trade of the country may always depend There 
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upon it that anything which the Southern Pine Lum- 

ber Company ships to them will be dry, made from the 

famous ‘‘Neches Valley pine’’ aud therefore uniform 

in quality. These standards will be rigidly maintained. 

Four years ago the company built south of the yellow 

pine mill a nest of six kilns which have proven most 

effective and altogether satisfactory in every par- 

ticular. Each one of the rooms of these first kilns is 

20 by 125 feet in area, of brick, with side walls 17 

inches thick and the inside walls 13 inches, the whole 

AND Et capped with a fire wall 18 inches high. There are 
; —— ee three miles of pipe in each room. 

WIDE SOFT SHORTLEAF ‘‘NECHES VALLEY PINE’’ BOARDS, WHICH CAN BE DUPLICATED These kilns, of course, are run night and day and 

DAILY BY THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. all the No. 1 and No. 2 common will be dried therein. 
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These first named rooms will hold altogether 324,000 
feet of lumber at a time and will dry common lumber 
in forty-eight hours and turn out clear lumber fully 
dried in from sixty to seventy-two hours. 

Six other kilns to the west of the first named and 
of a new pattern have just been finished, the stalls 
being six in number. Each stall is ten feet between 
the door posts and seventy feet in the clear in length, 
and each will hold four trucks of lumber averaging 
5,000 feet to the truck, or a constant capacity of 
20,000 feet to the stall and 120,000 feet to the six 
east kilns. These kilns are guaranteed to dry perfectly 
iber, any kind of lumber in twenty-four hours’ time. 
pocn The outside walls of the last named kilns are 18 
that inches thick, of solid brick, and the inside walls 13 
ngs, inches thick, coated with cement. The stalls are 
and sheeted with 4-inch yellow pine flooring, with an empty 
air compartment of 8 inches between the sheeting 
and the brick wall. At the top of the wall separat- 
ing each stall is a moisture escape the full length of 
the wall, which forms the cooling apparatus of the 
rers’ kiln. 

The kilns in each room are piped with over 17,500 
feet of inch piping, these pipes being filled with steam 
from a main feed pipe in each stall. There is a de- 
cline of 18 inches in the floor of these kilns between 
the front and rear, so that the downhill roll will 
facilitate the motion on steel rails of the heavy lumber 
trucks. This declining track runs from the rear of 
saicenal the kilns to the lumber sheds. These last named kilns 
ye will handle the clear lumber in yellow pine from both 

the | of the mills and were put into commission January 
ppro- | 15, 1908. 
good The steam for both sets of kilns is furnished from 
the dry kiln boiler house 200 feet northeast of the 
rked kilns. The boilers in this house are four, 72 inches in 


ete. diameter by 18 feet long, steamboat setting. 
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The planing mill at Diboll is a model and is one 
of the best arrangements of any installed in the south. 
This mill contains one 8x30 sizer, one 8x18 sizer, 
four 15-inch No. 2 combination matchers, six 9-inch 
matchers, one 10-inch outside molder, one 15-inch in- 
side molder, six swing cutoff saws and two resaws. 
The mill also contains two edgers, one lath machine 
and two blowers, one double 50-inch and one double 
70-inch. 

The line shaft in this planing mill, 302 feet long, 
runs from 5, to 24% inches in diameter, and is 
equipped with self oiling boxes. 

In the south end of the planing mill in a filing 
room 14x50 feet in area is kept a full stock of molding 
bits, casing and base knives, drop siding knives etc., 
for almost all patterns in the molding book. 

The planing mill building in 252 by 80 feet in 
area. This mill employs forty-three persons and it 
is considered to have a capacity of 275,000 feet aver- 
age run of lumber a day. 
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The Power Plant. 


States The boiler house of this planing mill is north of 
large the north end of the building and is 50 by 60 feet in 
utput, area. It contains all boilers and engines and a 10 by 
other 18 brick shaving vault, for use of fuel for planing mill 
evolu- only. There is a self feed system for feeding the 
se seccsil fire for the boilers with this fuel. This house is sided 
of its with iron, but the shaving house is of brick and is 
under the roof of the boiler house proper. 

2 page | The power is generated for the planing mill by three 
various boilers each 60 inches in diameter and 16 feet long. 
eet of The planing mill engine is a Corliss, 24 by 48, 1900 


aout mod¢l, and a particularly fine engine. 
e vom- 


at he | The Blowpipe System. 


There are two blowers to do the work, a double 
50-inch and a double 70-inch. The former takes the 
shavings from eight machines and discharges them 
into a separator on top of the planing mill, which 
drops the shavings into the double 70-inch blower. 
The double 70 picks up the shavings from ten other 
machines and discharges from the double 50-inch, and 
what it picks up, through a pipe 36 inches in diameter, 
to the engine room of the planing mill. At this point 
a 17-inch pipe leads out to the separator to supply 
fuel for the furnace of the planing mill. oe 
From that point to the fuel house, 750 feet distant, 4 ee oc 
is a pipe, 32 inches in diameter, which carries all the oe he gt : 
eae | shavings through to the fuel house. At the starting 
herein, * Point of this pipe is a positive valve which, when OLEAR WHITE OAK BOARDS FROM THE AMPLE STOCKS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COM- 
thrown to the right direction, puts all the shavings PANY FROM LONG BODIED AND STRAIGHT GRAINED TIMBER OF THE NECHES VALLEY. 
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LOOKING SOUTH THROUGH THE ALLEY OF THE GREAT LUMBER YARD OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


into another 32-inch pipe, which runs 900 feet to a 
separator that drops the shavings into the great refuse 
burner west of the yellow pine saw mill. When the 
fuel house is filled to its capacity the switch is 


thrown and all the overplus shavings go to the burner. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND TELEPHONES. 


Two dynamos now in use produce the electric lights 


for the plant and for the town of Diboll. These 
machines are located in the new dry kiln boiler house. 
Until two years ago in use here was a small machine 
of 20 kilowatts, but two years ago a dynamo of 35 


PANORAMIC BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE MAGNIFICENT LUMBER YARDS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT 
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A TYPICALLY CLEAN BACK ALLEY IN THE HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


kilowatts was placed in the old dry kiln boiler house. 
To this electric light capacity has just been added 
a new 50-kilowatt machine, and thus it is that the 
electric power for use of the plant and the town has 
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been increased 75 percent within the last two years. 
Two Dynamos. 


The switchboard is a Whitney. There are installed 
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about 10,000 feet of main line wiring in the shape of 


leads throughout the plant and town, and at least 


10,000 of similar wiring are in the different buildings. 
Both plans, planing mill, both yards and twenty 
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DIBOLL, TEX. A VERITABLE CITY OF LUMBER, THROUGH WHOSE DISINTEGRATION MANY CITIES WILL BE BUILT. 
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Detail of the North End of One of the Great Clear Rough Lumber Sheds of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, at Diboll, Tex. 


seven houses are lighted. In use are fifteen 25-candle 
power lamps, 630 16-candle power lamps and twenty- 
eight are lights. 

The engine which runs the plant is 13x12 in size, 
275 revolutions, 125 horsepower, and obtains its steam 
power for the boilers in the same house. The current 
is 220 volts direct. 


The Telephone System. 

Over thirty miles of telephone line are in commis- 
sion, and installed are eight receivers, one in the mill 
office, one in the railroad office, one in the Diboll store, 
one at the steam shovel now in operation, one for use 
at the bridge gang camp, one at each of the woods 
camps, and one at Vair. The line is really a party line 
connected with the town of Lufkin, and through Luf- 
kin with the Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph 
Company lines throughout the southwest. Thus no 
portion of the operations of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company is in any sense isolated, for one can talk 
from any one of the stations mentioned to Texarkana, 
Houston or anywhere else in the southwest where 
telephone communication is possible. 
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Lath as It Comes From the Saw Mill of the Southern Pine Lumber Company. 


Interior of a Portion of the Rough Dry Lumber Sheds of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, at Diboll, Tex. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 

The plant of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
and the town of Diboll are abundantly protected from 
conflagration by a system vastly more commensurate 
with conditions than the length of this inventory of 
its features will show. 

There are two pumps of precisely the same size and 
character, one located near mill No. 1 and the other 
at the northwest corner of mili No. 2. These pumps 
in dimension are 16x10x16. 

Of piping for the conveyance of water to all parts 
of the plant there is laid and in commission 400 feet 
of 10-inch pipe, 700 feet of 7-inch, 1,100 feet of 6-inch, 
1,300 feet of 4-inch, 800 feet of 3-inch and 1,100 feet 
of 2-inch pipe. There are all told forty-six 2-inch and 
thirty-eight 214-inch hydrants, 125 buckets and 125 
barrels, the barrels filled with water for immediate 
use. The hose in use consists of 1,750 reet of 24%4-inch 
and 1,800 feet of 2-inch. A magnificent steel water 
tank holding 40,000 gallons, standing 131 feet over 
all, has just been erected, which can be seen domi- 
nating the great birdseye view referred to elsewhere. 


Interior of the Molding Shed of the Southern Pine Lumber Company. 




















































































































LUMBER YARD OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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TYPICAL ALLEY OF OAK LUMBER IN THE GREAT HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, AT DIBOL1, TEX. 
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A NUMBER OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE SOUTHERN 


PINE LUMBER COMPANY GROUPED IN FRONT OF THE STORE AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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The pumps are connected with the tank, as also are 
all the hydrants, and, under-steam at all times, can be 
started at a moment’s notice. Water is secured from 
ponds No. 2 and 3, the pump at the yellow pine mill 
working from No. 2 and the pump at the hardwood 
mill drawing from No. 3. 


THE MERCANTILE DEPARTMENT. 


Nothing better illustrates the growth of a yellow 
pine lumber company than the growth of its mercan- 
tile department, run for the accommodation and bene- 
fit of its employees. A better organization of general 
stores it has not been this writer’s privilege to exam- 
ine than the main and two subsidiary stores of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company. 

The first store of the company consisted of a build- 
ing 20x30 feet in size, with an 8x30 foot annex for 
groceries, making, all told, 840 feet of floor space. 
That store was erected and began business in 1894. 
It was sufficient until 1898, when another building 
was erected, 36x66 feet in area, and as the old store 
was used for a warehouse the floor space was increased 
to 3,226 square feet. In 1901 that store was destroyed 
by fire and another one was built of the same size. In 
1902 another room, 36x36 feet, was added, making the 
floor space 5,612 feet in area. In 1907 a second story, 
66x72 feet, was put over both the buildings as they 
stood, and the floor space was increased to 10,384 
square feet of area, adding to which the square feet 











Lumber on Cars Ready for the Dry Kilns of the Southern Pine Lumber Company. 














Hardwood Lath or Pickets for Fencing Purposes in Pile at Diboll, Tex. 








The Shipping Platform at the South End of the Planing Mill. 


of area of the drug store, which is 30x50 feet in 
size, and the area of the two stores in the woods, 
the present total area of floor space is 13,804 feet. 

The general store at Diboll is contained in the 
ground floor rooms, one room of 36x66 being the 
store proper and the other room, of the same size, 
being the storage room. The second floor, 66x72 feet, 
is used tor furniture and men’s furnishing goods. 

In 1896 a branch store was erected in Camp No. 1, 
in a building 20x30 feet, which was rebuilt in 1900, 
covering 30x50 feet, and is now contained in two 
cars, 12x80 feet. In 1906 a store was established at 
Camp No. 2, also in two car houses. 

Including the manager, W. P. Rutland, twelve per- 
sons are employed to take care of the general store 
and the drug store. In 1902 these stores did a busi 
ness of $108,000; in 1903, $128,000; in 1904, $139,000; 
in 1905, $150,000; in 1906, $190,000, and estimating 
the last six weeks on the basis of the previous ten 
and a half months, the year 1907 will show a total 
business of $290,000. 

The Diboll store alone sold $40,000 worth of goods 
in October. earries $20,000 stock; the 
drug store carries $2,500 of stock; the store at Camp 
No. 1, $2,500; the store at Camp No. 2, $3,000. 

The fair and effective manner in which these stores 
are managed is exemplified by the fact that they draw 
country trade not only from Angelina county but from 
Trinity and Polk counties as well, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for farmers to drive in thirty miles to do 
business at the great mercantile emporium at Diboll. 


This store 


THE SELLING END. 


All but about one-half of 1 percent of the product 
of the mills at Diboll is sold through the selling office 
at Texarkana. There six commodious rooms are occu- 
pied by the various persons who are needed in an 
office way to do the work. 

The business of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
is distributed in the following grand divisions of the 
country: Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin. The relative amount of business 
done in each of these states is indicated by the order 
in which the above list runs. 

Four men are constantly employed on the road to 
represent the company in the sale of lumber. ' These 
with their headquarters are: H. W. Walker, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; A. M. Hill, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. 
Lewis, Lincoln, Neb.; J. 8. Prestridge, Indianapolis. 

The entire selling end of the~ business is in the 
hands of L. D. Gilbert, secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company. Through informa- 
tion compiled by Mr. Gilbert a tabular statement of 
the amount of business done by this institution in 
carload lots from 1894 to 1907, inclusive, is presented: 


YEAR. Cars. 


BOR hccccvewesoosece 1,327 
» , Sere eee 1,404 
1903 1,598 


1905 
1906 
1907 
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Fire Pump No. 1 at Diboll, Tex. 


The product of the new mill cannot rightly be said 
to be yet put upon the market, and so it is no exaggerated 
prophecy to expect that during the future life of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company its sales should never 
fall below 125,000,000 feet annually. Had the com- 
pany been able to secure the necessary cars in which 
to ship lumber the sales last year would not have 
fallen short of 5,000 ears. 

The: Southern Pine Lumber* Company’s office at 
Texarkana also handles a large amount of the product 
of the Garrison-Norton Lumber Company, at Pine- 
land, Tex., but outside of that one mill it does not 
seek the. product of any other mill, believing, and 
correctly, that by handling ‘‘Neches Valley Pine’’ 
manufactured under its own direction, thereby secur- 
ing uniformity not only of manufacture but of quality, 
it does a greater amount of business and is more 
successful in pleasing and thereby holding its custom- 
ers—the highest two ambitions attainable in the sale 
of lumber. 


FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


In times of exclusive day run of the mills at Diboll, 
which is the temporary condition of affairs just now, 
in January, 1908, the payroll contains 710 names. 
When demand is heavy, as in the last five years, 880 
men are employed in all the ramiffeations of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company’s business. These employees 
are now divided about as follows: In the logging, 
175; in timber affairs, 2; on the railroad, 115; log 
storage, 6; hardwood mill, 15; yellow pine mill, 28; 
planing mill, 43; handling lumber to planing mill, 56; 
handling lumber from planing mill, 44; dry kilns, 11; 
yarding yellow pine lumber, 57;. yarding hardwood 
lumber, 28; construction, 25; machine shops, 15; gen- 
eral stores, 12; miscellaneous—electricians, watchmen 
ete.—6; Texarkana selling department, 11. 

This employment of common and skilled labor brings 
together, with Diboll for 
directly interested in these affairs, of not less than 
2,500 persons at any time. Often as many as 3,200 
persons are directly connected with and dependent 
upon these operations. 
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The Great Fuel House at Diboll, Tex. 
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Fire Pump No. 2 at Diboll, Tex. 


Physical and Intellectual Comfort. 

The public good—the physical and intellectual com- 
fort of these people—has become a problem to be 
worked out by the company management, which is 
being done on broad and philanthropic lines that must 
demand explanation and exploitation in any well bal- 
anced account of the operations of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company. 

South of the town of Diboll or, rather, in the resi- 
dence section, is a neat little yellow pine church, two 
stories in hight, on the lower floor of which services 
are held by the Baptists, the Methodists and one other 
denomination, and in which audience room occur at 
present most of the public gatherings not of a secret 
society nature that are held in Diboll. On the upper 
floor of this building is a secret society .chamber in 
which the Odd Fellows and the Woodmen of the World 
hold regular convocations. 

In the residence of Frank Farrington each Sunday 
morning at 10 o’clock Christian Science services are 
held. 

There has been finished at Diboll a finely fitted up 
Knights of Pythias ‘‘Castle Hall,’’ the upper floor of 
which will be used for meetings of local lodge No. 304, 
the lower floor of which will contain a stage and be 
utilized for lectures, electric theaters ete. This build- 
ing was dedicated November 15, 1907. 


A Women’s Club. 

In Diboll is an organization known as the Women’s 
Literary Club, organized more than a year ago, which 
meets fortnightly at the residences of the various 
members and has been instituted for the purpose of 
raising the standard of the literature read by Diboll 
citizens.. It has-done much for society entertainment 
in the town. The first annual dinner of the Women’s 
Literary Club was held recently at the residence of 
Charles Fredreck, and a banquet was provided which, 
in its substantial character and in the frills and fur- 
belows that go with banquets, would have done credit 
to any city in Texas. 


An Athletic Society. 
The younger men in the employ of the company at 
Diboll who have semiexecutive positions such as office 








DYNAMO ROOM WHERE CURRENT IS GENERATED 





FOR THE PLANT AND -BUILDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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General Store, Drug Store and Postoffice. 
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Upper Floor of the General Store. Interior of the Drug Store. 
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Branch Store in a Mammoth Car at Camp No. 1. Branch Store in a Mammoth Car at Camp No. 2. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE GENERAL STORE AND BRANCH STORES OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER ©O. AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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work and the various positions that are given out to 
young men of quality who desire to learn the lumber 
business have a well organized athletic society which 
devotes much of its holidays and spare time to base- 
Pictures of the ball club and of the 
tennis court are printed in this article, showing the 


ball and tennis. 


character of the recreations, amusements and sports 
indulged in by the very superior class of persons who 
live in the saw mill town. 

The general health of the employees of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company is guarded in a medical way 
by the 
and southwest. 


usual methods of the saw mill people of the 
south Two physicians are employed, 
Dr. W. S. Pedigo and Dr. C. 8S. Lane, who cater to the 
requirements of employees on payment of the usual fee 


for that purpose. 
A Dairy and Poultry Farm. 

Just east of Diboll, on a line of spur track to be 
erected for that purpose, will soon be established a 
high class commercial poultry farm and dairy, pri- 
marily to cater to the wants of the people of Diboll. 


Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, so that .the officers and employees and their 
families will have a comfortable place in which to 
spend their evenings socially and educationally. The 
plans for the building provide for a 2-story frame, 
48x80 feet in size, the first floor of which will be the 
main gathering hall or audience room, 26x48 feet in 
size, and a billiard and pool room, 16x32, a cloak 
room and a finely furnished and equipped suite of 
bath rooms. 

The main hall, the billiard room and the stairway 
will be finished entirely in red gum manufactured 
by the hardwood mill of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company. The lumber will be finished and dressed in 
the big planing mill. 

The second story will contain one main hall 14x14 
feet, one hall 8x48 feet, two rooms 16x18 feet each, 
four rooms 16x16 feet and a bath room 10x16. These 
rooms will be oceupied by the unmarried officers of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company at Diboll. They 
will be suitably furnished to make splendid living 
rooms for the young men. 


ployed—Prof. W. A. O’Quinn, M.S., principal, who 
is a graduate of Sam Houston Normal School, Hunts- 
ville, Tex.; W. A. Wofford, of Athens, Tex., first 
assistant; Mrs. Robert Kirby, second assistant, in 
charge of first and second grades. Until 1905 two 
The schools are open 
seven months each year, beginning September 30. 

Prof. W. A. O’Quinn since coming to the school 
last year has carried out the graded system, which 
was only in partial operation heretofore. This has 
proven very satisfactory and has resulted in rapid 
advancement of his pupils. 

The present building is entirely inadequate for the 
needs of the school and will be replaced this year by 
new and much larger buildings; for these a different 
location will be selected later. 


teachers were employed. for 


The necessity for im- 
provement has already compelled the purchase of new 
modern 
stalled. These improvements were bought by private 
subscription and through funds raised by entertain- 
ments given by the Ladies’ Improvement Society of 
Diboll. 


desks and seats, which are now being in- 


The school district consists of sixteen square 





























PROJECTED LIBRARY BUILDING TO BE ERECTED IN DIBOLL, TEX., BY SOUTHERN PINE 


LUMBER CO. FOR USE OF EMPLOYEES. 








The farm will occupy 200 acres and upon it will be 
erected all the necessary barns and sheds. 
will be 


The dairy 
begun by the purchase and installation of 
fifty Jerseys cows, and a thousand chickens will be 
secured from the Lakeside Dairy Farm, owned and 
operated by T. L. L. Temple, near Texarkana, Ark. 
The citizens of Diboll will be served first from these 
resources. 

During the present year an ice plant and cold 
storage plant will be erected at Diboll. During the 
summer months ice is shipped to Diboll in carload lots 
from Lufkin, one carload every other day. 


A Magnificent Library Building. 


The crowning glory of Diboll will soon be a mag- 
nificent library building, which is indicated herewith 
in a birdseye view of Diboll and its vicinity made 
from a wash drawing from the plans of Civil- Engi- 
neer J, E. Mitchell. 

The idea of a library was suggested by T. L. L. 


The exterior of the building will be as attractive 
as the products of the great mill plant can make it. 
On the ground floor wide verandas will extend along 
the front and two sides of the building. On the 
second floor will be verandas on two sides of the 
building and a portico 12x16 feet in front. 


Private and Public Schools. 


The first publie school of Diboll was organized with 
the erection of the first saw mill and was conducted 
in a building west of the lumber yard, which has 
since been torn down. In 1899 the present building 
south of the town was erected, and in 1906 an addition 
of one room was built to accommodate the first and 
second grades. Since 1900 the school attendance 
(then about seventy-five) has increased to 150, which 
reflects the total school enumeration of 203 white 
eliildreni of school age in the district. 

The present building is 30x60 feet, one story high, 
and contains three rooms. Three teachers are em- 


miles and contains only the white and colored schools 
of Diboll. 

A high class select or private school convenes each 
school day in the audience room of the union church 
previously mentioned. This school has as principal and 
only teacher and promoter, Mrs. A. H. Bunch, the 
talented wife of the hardwood shipping clerk at 
Diboll. 

The colored school located southwest of the plant, 
in the negro quarters, has an attendance of about 
forty pupils under the tutorship of J. W. Hogg. 


AND IN THE LAST PLACE. 


And now, Mr. Reader, having read all the story of 
the evolution of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
up to and including the last paragraph of the division 
above, it will not be by any means a bad idea to 
‘*sum up’’ as the lawyers do; in other words, to find 
out in a few brief paragraphs or to discuss with your- 
self just what you have learned and how you. have 
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Tennis Court of the Diboll (Tex.) Athletic Society. 
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Baseball Nine of the Diboll (Tex.) Athletic Society. 





Residence of the Saw Mill Foreman, Diboll, Tex. 








Residence of the Office Manager, Diboll, Tex. 





Residence of the Foreman of the Shipping Department, Diboll, Tex. 








Residence of the Manager of the Texas Southeastern Railroad, Diboll, Tex. 


VIEWS OF HOMES OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR ATHLETIC SPORTS IN VOGUE AT DIBOLL, TEX. 
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been entertained by this illustrated article. If you 
are a lumberman you have been well entertained by 
the magnificent pictures produced by the skill of the 
photographer and the skill of the engraver and the 
skill of the printer “and pressman, but more particu- 
larly on account of the subjects which were photo- 
graphed in order to obtain 


pine saw mill and a great hardwood saw mill practi- 
cally standing side by side in the same proposition; 
you have seen pictures of the interiors of those saw 
mills—and especially you have seen pictures of actual 
log decks, something not before shown in an article 
of this sort. You have found a particular picture— 


have not been before shown to the readers of this 
pubhication—but nowhere in this entire article on the 
interior of the paper have you run across ‘an illustra- 
tive fact which is greater than the cold type facts con- 
tained in the much condensed and comparatively 
meager text which accompanies these illustrations. 
Having read the text of 





the magnificent accom- 
panying illustrations. 

In an illustrative way 
you have seen altogether 
the most dignified and 
startling title page that 
has been given to a story 
of this character; you 
have learned of the exten- 
sive building operations 
that were necessary to 
produce general traffic 
lines to be used largely 
for carrying logs to be 
eaten up by the glimmer- 
ing saws at Diboll; have ‘ 
seen a map of the five bi}, 2) 
eounties of Angelina, , 
Houston, Anderson, Nocog- 
doches and Trinity which 
indicates at a glance the ! 
widespread character of ‘ 
these operations; have ; 
seen on one page pictures ; a 
of the eight magnificent : 
locomotives that are used 
by the Texas Southeastern 
railroad largely in hauling 
logs to the mills at Diboll 
and hauling lumber away 
from those mills; have 
seen pictures of groups of 
great draft horses and 





mules in the woods, and 3 
have seen pictures of the 
steam skidders at work. 
Particularly and especial- 
ly you have seen the larg- 
est free hand _ birdseye 
view of a single saw mill : 
operation ever printed in 
a lumber trade newspaper 
in the history of the 
printing of lumber trade 


newspapers and in the : een 


history of the building of 
saw mills in the United : an 
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this article, of course, you 
already know that it was 
created for more purposes 
than simply as a frame for 
the illustrations, and now 
at the very end of the 
story when you sum up 
the things of importance 
in this text you have 
found the text so impor- 
tant that it is well nigh 
| impossible to divest it of 
| what might be called 
ae | verbiage and reduce it to 
a few bare facts. To you 
stands out from the story 
| the main idea that you 
i ‘ have made a discovery— 
Hime that the Southern Pine 
i Lumber Company is a 
much more .vast and a 
much more_ important 
proposition than you ever 
suspected it to be. 

Even some of the most 
intimate friends of T. Lb. 
L. Temple have -been as- 
tonished at the magnitude 
of the operations of the 
Southern Pine Lumber 
Company as depicted by 
the glimpses they have 
— Cg had of the pictures and 

some of the information 
from the text of this ar- 
ticle as preparations for 
the article were going on 
in this office. 

To the retail lumber 
dealers of the entire coun- 
try the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company has 
been an institution whieh 

: was prompt in its deliv- 
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1% 


sete eries, perfect in its man- 
ufacture and well rated 
by all the commercial 





States. Following this 
birdseye view referred to 
you have seen the pictures of long bodied shortleaf 
‘*Neches Valley pine’’ standing in the woods, the 
same kind of. pine stretched as far as the eye can 
reach along log ramps in the woods, and carloads of 
these logs in the various parts of the woods operations; 
two panoramic views on one page showing a picture, 
and in each ease from a different viewpoint, of the 
two saw mills of the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
at Diboll; have seen typical train loads of logs and 
remarkable hardwood timber standing in the woods; 
particularly you have seen pictures of a great yellow 


ah 
ANL 


THE GLORY OF THE SKY LINE AT EVENING OVER _ 


THE TEXARKANA (ARK.) OFFICES OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 


‘*A Sunset View Over the Hardwood Mill at Diboll’’— 
which for artistic beauty has never before been 
equalled in an article of this kind; you have: found 
pictures of larger dry kilns, and more sweep of soft 
shortleaf yellow pine lumber than ever before in an 
equal number of pages, and in addition pictures of 
planing mills, great boards of lumber standing beside 
high piles, well kept alleys, trains of cars loaded with 
‘“Neches Valley soft pine’’ lumber going into market, 
fire extinguishing equipment which protects all these 
buildings, and such pictures of sheds and the like as 





THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


agencies. But you have 
now learned from this 
text, Mr. Reader, that the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany is a lumber producing concern of the very first 
magnitude; that its operations support over thirty-six 
hundred people; that over eight hundred persons are 
employed by it in ordinary normal times; that with 
its present ownership of timberland, such land owned 
by T. L. L. Temple personally and such land as is 
yet to be acquired, the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany will before its final closing down as a lumber 
manufacturing institution handle over two billions of 
feet of timber to the saw’s edge. 
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the INQUIRIES NUMEROUS AT MILWAUKEE. 
Ta 
aa Orders Fail to Come—Trade Remains Quiet—Prospects Good for Heavy Spring Business— 
ely 
E Hauling Delayed at Wausau by Weather Conditions. 
ns, 
of : 
Sa MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 14.—With many inquiries ON THE MENOMINEE. 
from retailers throughout the state still pouring into MaRIneETTE, Wis., Jan. 13.—Mill No. 2 of the Saw- : ee 
a the office of local lumbermen, wholesalers. are asking yer Goodman Company has resumed operations with a : - — : 
3e8 themselves why the inquiries do not lead to orders. Evi- full crew of men, after being closed down a month for a rh) 
for lently the retailers are in need of stock and are feeling repairs. A new band mill edger and trimmer have 9 66 
—_ to see how cheaply they can buy, yet they refuse to buy _ been installed. ’ 1eren S xX 
he notwithstanding the tock bottom prices at which lum- The N. Ludington Company has completed its new fs 
: ber is selling. f ; cofferdam and hot water pond. Logs are being brought 
bie’ George Wilson, in charge of the Milwaukee office of in by trainloads and piled near the slip. The mill was ea ef e gy 
ce the ¥. P. Hiles Lumber Company, says: a Thursday morning with a crew of 175 men and 
ve I have inquiries on my desk for at least fifty carloads of 2 continue to operate through the year. ° ‘ 
or- stock, but no matter at what prices I quote the lumber, The Gooding & Myrlea Deaber Delaguay started its 1s as welcome as the sun to those 
they do net buy. I would like to visit some of the retailers mij] at Wittenberg last week. Lo behind: who know its good qualities. 
gh about the state and ascertain the reason for this flood of in b il f Tg ae gs are being brought We will send a belt on a roval 
of questions concerning stocks and prices. My conclusion y rail from its camps in the north and enough are PP 


some time ago was that they needed stock badly, but as 
time passes and they do not order I doubt whether this is 
the reason. Prices will certainly not remain where they 
are. Yellow pine has already strengthened and within the 
last two weeks this wood has gone up 75 cents a thousand. 
Other stock will undoubtedly follow this raise and I think 
ry prices will gradually increase. 

Lumber conditions in Milwaukee remain practically 
the same. Demand is slight and plenty of stock is on 
hand. Indication of an advance in the price of yellow 
pine did not come from any demand for that stock, but 
3 is due to the fact that the output of yellow pine is 
a about 75 percent iess than in other years. 

With practically all the manufacturing plants resum- 
ing operations throughout the state, Milwaukee lumber- 
men believe demand will soon develop and that business 
will liven up. 


st George P: Noble, a wholesale lumber dealer in the 
L. Wells building, speaking of the lumber situation, says: 
s- So far as my experience goes, the lumber business has not 
le materially improved and dullness still rules the lumber 
; market. I believe this is the leading characteristic in vir- 
1e tually all lines, notwithstanding the apparently better pros- 
/ pects at the turn of the year. New business is not mani- 

>r testing itself as some seem to expect and while the financial 


situation has improved rapidly, it has not reached a point 
where funds will be released for railroad extensions or 
re other improvements to any great extent. However, I be- 
1 lieve the financial ustment-.will soon bring. new life to 
( y lumber as well as other industries. Buyers do not seem 
n inclined to contract far into the future and something else 
than low prices is evidently necessary to start an immediate 


r- movement. I sincerely trust that 1908 will be good to us 
r all, but with the national campaign close at hand and 

capital already timid I do not look for anything marvelous 
n this year. 


Alfred Senn, formerly of Sheboygan, a graduate of 
Yale’s forestry department, will locate at, Milwaukee 
and eater to the business of private owners of timber 
L- lands who realize the advisability of scientific manage- 
e ment of their holdings. 

J. Emil Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, is 
attending the convention of lumbermen at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gustave Kimberly, a lumberman of Neenah, has re- 
\- turned from Everett, Wash., and says that at least 
l 15,000 men are out of employment at Tacoma, Seattle 
and other points along the Sound. 

The M. Winter Lumber Company, of Sheboygan, high 
urade store fixture manufacturer, will have its catalogue 
S ut about January 15. This will be one of the most 

complete books of its kind ever issued, containing 600 
pages, more than 200 of which will be devoted to high 
crade floor eases, show eases, counters. ete. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 15.—Conditions in general 

em favorable to the lumberman and point to an early 

rsumption of trade. Manufacturing concerns through- 

t the state, which have been idle, are preparing for 

«tive operations during 1908. The usual period of idle- 

uss for inventory and repairs is no longer than usual 

a this year and within a few months all the big indus- 
E tries using lumber will be working full time. Loggers 
vie pleased over the amount of snow which has fallen 

ring the last ten days, as some fear was expressed 

it this would be a snowless winter, in which case it 


t 

x 
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uld have been impossible to get the many million | 


‘vet of logs to the railroad tracks or river banks. 
In the vicinity of Oshkosh the outlook for business 
different lines of manufacture is excellent. The 
Ps ‘sh and door business, in which some of the largest 
; plants are interested, is always quiet at this time of the 
year, but most of the firms have plenty of orders on 
nd and the majority of them are running eight and 
‘on hours a day. 

Thousands of logs are coming to the mills by rail 
and many farmers are selling logs, taking advantage of 
thé excellent sleighing to haul the wood to the markets. 

The Brown-Mitcheson Company, of Marinette, is cut- 
‘ing large quantities of box lumber from bolts brought 
to the plant by farmers. 

_ Marinette mills are receiving an average of twenty- 
five carloads of logs daily over the St. Paul & Duluth 
and the Wisconsin & Michigan roads. 

A sign mS at one of the employment offices at 
Marinette for woodsmen; wages for teamsters, 
$30 to $32; hookmen and sawyers, $28 to $30. 

W. W. Schall, Who represents the P. T. Newhouse 
Lumber Company, of La Crosse, in discussing lumber 
conditions, says: 

Since the announcement that 
a tumble, dealers report that orders have increased and the 
outlook for spring business is encouraging. 

he a Rig usiness is usually very quiet, but retailers in 
ing bar er eres and others, who ae do some build- 
sckaone spring, are beginaing to look forward to the building 


rices in lumber have taken 








At this season’ 


ane v3 on hand to keep the mill running longer than 
usual, 

Lack of snow is interfering seriously with logging 
operations. ‘‘Summer logging’’ can be carried on, but 
there is not sufficient snow to permit much log hauling 
by sleigh. The swamps are dry so that, except where 
streams or lakes exist, the woodsmen can not get water 
to make ice roads. 

By a decision of the Wisconsin railway commission, 
handed down January 10, pulp manufacturers of this 
state are saved $1,500,000. The, decision reduced and 
adjusted the rates on pulpwood on every railroad in the 
state. The reduction in some cases was 25 percent. 

Former State Senator W. H. Hatten, the New Lon- 
don lumberman, has begun an active campaign for the 
United States senatorship, to succeed Senator Isaac 
Stephenson in 1909. He has opened headquarters in 
Madison, which are in charge of Charles K. Lush. 

As a result of protests from shippers, owners of cut- 
over Jands and fuel dealers from all over the state to 
the railway rate commission the Chicago & North-West- 
ern railway has agreed to equalize the rate a hundred 
pounds on dry wood so that it will be no more than the 
present cord rate. The canceling of the old cordwood 
rate has also been deferred from February 1 to April.1. 

’ The Brown-Mitcheson Company is cutting large quan- 
tities of box lumber from bolts that are hauled in by 
farmers. Plenty of snow has fallen and sleighing is 
good in this vicinity. Any sort of wood is used for these 
bolts, which are bought by the cord. 

Northern saw mills are generally operating on the 8- 
hour a day basis. 

Hemlock and hardwood manufacture in Wisconsin 
has been cut down 50 percent, following the recent 
conference of lumbermen in Milwaukee. Unless condi- 
tions change so as to rid the market of existing stocks 
this policy will continue through the year. 

The N.S. Washburn Lumber Company, of Sturgeon 
Bay, is moving its saw mill into a new building. The 
machinery of the saw mill and the planing mill are be- 
ing entirely overhauled. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company’s saw mill at Merrill 
has resumed operations after being idle for several 
weeks. 

J. A. Lindem, who recently sold his “tifterest“in’ the 
lumber firm of Lindem & Miller, in this city, has opened 
an architect’s office here. 

Stoffel. Bros. are- operatiiig a stave mill at Whitefish 
“Bay*and-are buying large quantities of stave bolts in 
Door county. 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Jan. 14.—Log hauling in this section 
is at a standstill, owing to a lack of snow and the 
absence of cold weather, the result of which will: be a 
big shortage of stock. However, contractors are look- 
ing forward to lively operations, should weather condi- 
tions change before spring. 

W. W. Mitchell’s 2-story saw mill at Stevens Point 
is nearly completed. It seems strange to see so large 
a saw mill in course of erection at that place, when it 
was predicted thirty years ago that the available supply 
of timber would be exhausted within ten years. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Schofield, which will start up about January 20, will 
run day and night until next fall. The company ex- 
pects to cut 35,000,000 feet of lumber during the spring 
and summer. This will be about 55 percent pine, 30 
percent hemlock and 15 percent hardwood. Practically 
the entire supply is being received from Iron, Vilas and 
Marathon counties, where it is logged. The company 
has four camps and one jobber engaged in cutting its 
supply. While the mill was shut down improvements 
wete made that will enable the company to increase 
its output of lumber 10 percent. The twenty-four 
hours’ output heretofore was 200,000 feet. This in- 
erease was brought about by the enlargement of the 
steam feed for the carriages, from nine to ‘twelve 
inches, and by the installation of steam Se 2H in 
place of hooks for throwing the logs. The daily re- 
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in water one week if you wish. 

Our Steam Proof “Duxbak” may 
be boiled by you and returned at 
our expense, if joint or fibre has 
been injured at least. 


Send for The Belt Book, a magazine 
Sor Belt users mailed free. 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 
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We are in the Markct 


For Several Cars of All Thicknesses 
ists AND 2nds POPLAR LUMBEK 
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TOUGH WHITE ASH. =: 3: 3 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 
Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
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Railroad Ties & Car Material 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our y asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from» Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 


The above from one of our customers is 


ard man 


—— that our hemlock is appreciated by 
e e. 
We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Pisce Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Established 1851. Incorporated 1884. 




















ceipt of logs is fifteen carloads. After the™mill r es 
operations the receipts will be increased to fifty car- 
loads a day. ; 

Repairs in the Wausau mills are going forward pre- 
paratory to early spring sawing, indicating that the 
lumber industry in this county is not entirély wound 
up, and that it will be resumed next Season with as 
thuch vigor’as usual. Rate: 

Considerable of last 
the yards in this city 


year’s cut of laniber remains in 
shipment’and ‘new orders 


with every prospect of a general clean out when the 





financial trouble has passed, 


IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise __ 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY, 
Mill Work shoul 
The Grade, Quality and Worm xr * 
, d W 
FO a ae eetiock: Wiscousin Hardwoods and ‘Wihibe 
Cedar Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company. Phillips,Wis. 
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If You Want 
Good Grades 


and prompt shipments at prices i 
consistent with such service, we 
want an opportunity to fill an 
order or two for you. We are will- 
ing you should judge us by what 
we can do on 


= 


West Virginia and Pennsylvania 


HEMLOCK 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favor- 
ably located for prompt shipment over. B. & O., B, 
R. & P. and Penn. Lines) We also handle and 
can ship promptly Hardwood for railroad and con- 
struction work, Yellow Pine, Spruce, Oak, White 
Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Basswoop.” 
CHESTNUT, 


Hardwoods si 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE 


Climax Tally Book’ 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 


paper is of fine quality; the special rul 
first class. Size of closed book, 44 x8 
In universal use. Send for full 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


printing are 
: 150 pages, 





NEW LUMBER COMPANIES IN. THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 





Business Active During First Ten Months of the Year— Furniture Men Placing Heavy Orders for 


Lumber— Other News and Personals from Michigan Points. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Jan. 14.—The Little 
Current Lumber Company, of Bay City, yesterday filed 
articles of incorporation with a capitalization of $50,000. 
The gentlemen who are organizing the company are 
George D. Jackson and others, who purchased the W. & 
A. McArthur Company saw mill at Little Current last 
spring and have operated it the last season. Mr. Jack- 
son says the mill will cut about the same quantity of 
logs next season they did last, 30,000,000 feet. A num- 
ber of the firms operating in the Georgian bay district 
will not run night crews the coming season. Mr. Jack- 
son, who keeps close touch on the market conditions 
and who handled over 100,000,000 feet last season, says 
there is not much doing in the wholesale line just now. 
Manufacturers of pine have very little old stock on 
hand and as yet they are not making contracts. Buyers, 
too, are holding off for the present. He says, however, 
th. + there is no apparent weakness in white pine, nor is 
it expected there will be, at least for good stock. The 
cut of the mills in the Georgia bay district is about 
2) pereent norway, and the cutting and slashing in 

guthern pine, which comes into competition with north- 
am norway, has somewhat weakened the market for 


| the latter. He says that white pine is in comparatively 


few hands, and it is the belief of manufacturers that 
prices of last year will be held up firmly and that there 
is not going to be any trouble in disposing of the cut 


| of the mills at those figures. 


W. B. Mershon & Co. held their annual meeting last 
week, Business during the first nine months of the 
year crowded the firm. When the volume lightened it 
gave the concern the opportunity it had sought, a chance 
to breathe and catch up. The plant is in motion right 
along and about 60 percent of the volume of business 
at this date last year is being booked. Mr. Mershon 
remarked there was not much doing for the moment in 
pine. The Mershon-Bacon Company at Bay City, or- 
ganized a year ago and which took over the Bay City 
planing mill plant and box factory of Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co., entered into a stipulation with the old 
firm not to engage extensively in the pine business for 
a year, and during the last year it has been engaged 
in cutting box stuff out of hardwood. Now, Mr. Mer- 
shon says, the company will go into the manufacture 
of pine box stuff extensively this year. This company 
has been importing pine lumber from Canada by rail. 

An enjoyable luncheon was given at the East Saginaw 
Club last Wednesday by Hon. Arthur Hill. Some of the 
business associates of Mr. Hill in lumbering on the 
Coast were in the city on business and the luncheon was 
in their honor. Twenty guests were present, chiefly 
lumbermen and bankers, whose interests are largely 
allied. The guests of honor were Elmer H. Cox, of 
Madera, Cal., vice president and manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., and manager 
of the Madera (Cal.) Pine Company; John W. Blodgett, 
of Grand Rapids, and James E. Danaher, of Detroit, 
member of the Booth-Kelly Company. It was a purely 
informal affair. 

Frank Buell left Bay City last night for Wilmington, 
N. C., where he has extensive lumbering interests. 

Frank W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, is being boomed as 
one of the Michigan delegates at large to the Chicago 
convention. John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, is 
also brought out as a delegate at large. The lumber 
industry is well represented in Michigan politics at 
this time. 

Fire Thursday evening destroyed the saw and planing 
mill, sash, door and blind factory owned by Davis Bros. 
at Akron, Tuscola county, involving a loss of $20,000, 
with no insurance. There was quite a stock of dressed 
lumber on hand, as well as rough lumber, all of which 
was burned. The mill had been equipped with new 
machinery and the loss in this alone exceeded $10,000. 
The plant will be rebuilt. 

C. H. Cobb, of Saginaw, who operates the Omer 
(Mich.) stave mill, has also purchased the Gardner & 
Peterman mill at Twining and is purchasing a stock of 
timber for both plants. 

F. B. Chesbrough, of Boston, formerly of Bay City, 
who is operating extensively at Emerson, Mich., was in 
Bay City yesterday on a flying visit. Mr. Chesbrough 
has purchased the interests of his brother in the lum- 
bering operations in upper Michigan. He has a fine 
mill at Emerson and about 75,000 acres of timber land. 
He recently announced that he would donate $100,000 
to Bay City for park purposes. 

O. K. Farnum, who operates a portable mill, has 
taken a contract to saw 500,000 feet of pine and bass- 
wood at Oxford, Mich. 

H. A. Batchelor, of the Batchelor Timber Company, 
of Saginaw, operating a saw mill at West Branch, and 
who is identified with other interests, sails January 29 
with his wife and daughter for Egypt. They will spend 
a number of months abroad. Mr. Batchelor, associated 
with his son, Jacob, operated a saw and shingle mill at 
Pensaukee, Fla., several years, but they have closed 
operations there and Jacob Batchelor is now prospecting 
on the Pacific coast. : 

The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of 
Holly, Mich., is operating five camps in Clare county. 
The logs will be manufactured at Leota for the owners 
and led thence to the plant at Holly. 














The mill of the Batchelor Timber Company at West 


Branch is cutting about 26,000 feet of hardwood a day 
and it is expected it will run through the year. 

The territory traversed by the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central and its branches still furnish a 
large proportion of the timber resources of the lowe: 
peninsula, as it has been doing for twenty years past. 
During the last year the Michigan Central has acquired 
the Detroit & Charlevoix (Ward) road, which connects 
with the Mackinaw division at Frederick, and this wil! 
add 1,000,000,000 feet of timber to the resources o1 
the road. Last year there was hauled over the Mack 
inaw division and its’ branches, exclusive of the Ward 
road, 136,417,160 feet of saw logs. The quantity hauled 
in 1906 was 130,969,270 feet, and in 1905 it aggre 
gated 133,188,320 feet. Since 1880 there has been 
hauled over this line the enormous total of 3,000,000,000 
feet of saw logs in round numbers, and this does not 
include manufactured lumber, shingles or cedar products. 

Henry Kinney is cutting a large quantity of timber in 
Arenac county for Handy Bros., of Bay City. It goes 
by rail to Bay City. 

The Moulthrop Lumber Company cut 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber last season at its mill at John Island. A 
considerable portion of the output of this plant comes 
to Bay City. 

F. T. Woodworth & Co., of Bay City, are having 
about 4,000,000 feet of mixed timber put in near St. 
Ignace by Grimore & Sons. These logs will be rafted 
to Bay City. At Blanchard’s camp on the Michigan 
Central spur, not far from Tower, twenty cars of logs 
are being loaded every day. 

The Manistee River Power Company has elected 
officers as follows: President, Dan J. Albertson, Kala 


_ mazoo; vice president, Lou P. Haskins, Madison, Wis.; 


second vice president, Stephen Lautner, Traverse City; 
secretary, W. H. Umlor, Traverse City; treasurer, Anton 
W. Bartak, Traverse City; directors, Dan J. Albertson, 
Lou P. Haskins, A. W. Bartak, Stephen Lautner, W. 
H. Umlor, John F. Hader and Leon F. Titus. Arrange- 
ments are being made to start on the Tyler dam in 
Greenwood township, Wexford county, just as soon as 
the weather will permit, operations having been stopped 
temporarily during the recent stringency. 

E. Shay & Son, of Harbor Springs; are building a 
fine new locomotive for their railroad. It will be more 
speedy than any of their other engines. 

The Charlotte Manufacturing Company has equipped 
a plant for the manufacture of interior finish and office 
— in connection with its chair factory at Char- 
otte. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 14.—As was generally 
expected, the furniture buyers attending the exposition 
held this month, are placing orders for their early needs 
only, and are taking memoranda home with them, with 
the intention of giving the business later to salesmen 
on the road. The attendance to date shows a decrease 
of about one-third as compared with the record of a 
year ago. 

The spring lines on display number more than 200 
and are unusually strong this season. The old Audi- 
torium building on North Ionia street is being remod- 
eled and enlarged, and this six-story structure, known 
as the Furniture Exchange, will be filled with manu- 
facturers’ samples at the July exhibit. 

William C. Edwards and N. T. Wilson, manufacturers 
of interior finish and wood products’in London, Eng- 
land, were in this city recently and visited several of 
the large factories where the direct motor system is 
used in driving machines. From here they went to 
Cadillac, to inspect the Cobbs & Mitchell plant. Mr. 
Edwards is a member of the English parliament, and 


introduced a bill which forbids the cutting of timber 


under 12 inches in diameter. Before any timber can be 
cut in the English forests an inspector goes through 
them and marks the mature trees. ; 

The Buckley & Douglas Lumber Company and G. A. 
Brigham, of Buckley, have presented that town with a 
deed to the grove that surrounds the village. The coun- 
cil will at once take steps to improve the grove and 
make a park out of it. 

The National Wood Dish Company, of Thompson- 
ville, capital $40,000, has filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state. 

E. C. Hemp, of Big Rapids, will go to Seattle, Wash., 
this month to act as special representative of the Han- 
chett Swage Works on the Pacific coast. 


Walter C. Winchester and W. 8. Winegar, of the 
Turtle Lake Lumber Company, are at Winchester, Wis., 
this week. A postoffice called ‘‘Winchester’’ has just 
been established at this point, where the company is 


operating. 
Fred C. Miller, the well known lumberman, is spend- 


ing January in Philadelphia, where his daughter is at- 


tending school. 


The lath and shingle mill of A. D. Supernaw & Co. at 
East Jordan will be moved to the upper peninsula, near 


the Soo. 
LUMBERING IN MASON COUNTY. 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 14.—Considerable timber 
this winter, in addition ” 
Costello and E. M. Briggs will lumber about 200,000 


will be eut in Mason coun’ 


the extensive operations the Stearns Company. 
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feet in section 14, Victory. E. J. Quirk is operating a 
camp in Eden, south of Deyil’s lake, and delivering the 
logs at Seottville. He has about 300,000 feet of tim- 
ber there. 

Pliny Turner has the contract to put about 3,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood on cars at Scottville for the 
Cartier Lumber Company. The timber was purchased 
last fall and stands in Hamlin and Grant townships. 

The Butters company is operating as usual at the 
camp southeast of Walkerville and there is some lum- 
bering being carried on in Sheridan and Freesoil town- 
ships, 





THE HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Jaa. 15.—Business conditions are 
gradually improving. All of the camps are running, 
under nearly normal conditions, but the number of or- 
ders coming in for lumber is unsatisfactory. Maple 
flooring is quiet and forces are being run short hours, 
but the report given out by all other manufacturers is 
better. 

Bertram & Kuhlmann’s lumber, from Schadig’s saw 
mill at Rogers City, is being piled on Bertram’s dock 
ready for shipment. 

W. H. Hoagland, representing the Hanky Lumber 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, was at Roscommon dur- 
ing the week looking after his lumber interests. 

Frank L. Spencer, of Grand Rapids, for the last two 
years with the W. H. White Lumber Company, at Boyne 
City, has taken a position with the Truman Bros. Com- 
pany, at Manton. 

Holly people have taken $30,000 preferred stock in 
the Hobart M. Cable Piano Company and the village has 
carried out every part of its agreement with the con- 
cern in order to get it to locate there. The company 
agrees to employ 400 men. The buildings are ready to 
be turned over to the company and it is expected that 
the company will be in operation in a few weeks. 

The East Shore Woodenware Company, at Frankfort, 
will resume operations January: 20. 

Oswald Voight has fifteen teams hauling logs, ties, 
bolts ete. from his camp to Herman Hoeft & Son’s mill- 
yard at Rogers City. His ice road is in good condi- 
tion. 

The Truman Bros. Company is fully installed in its 
new saw and planing mill at Manton and has placed 
the mill in active operation. John E. Truman also ’con- 
duets a shingle mill, which business is conducted sepa- 
rately from the company’s business. 

Albert C. Frost, who operated a shingle mill at Rogers 
City and left there for Chicago in 1889, is the 
Albert Frost who failed in business in Chicago recently. 
The Chicago & Milwaukee electric road, of which he 
was president, has gone into the hands of receivers. 

The shingle and lath mill of A. D. Supernaw & Co., 
in Manistee county, has been dismantled and will be 
shipped to a point twenty-three miles from the Soo, 
where it will be set up again. A. D. and Richard Super- 
naw and their families go with the outfit. 

Stovewood, once so plentiful, is so searce around 
Traverse City that citizens take off their hats to it. 
Millwood, which was burned in the olden times to get 
rid of it, sells at $3 a-toad, and it is hard get your 
turn at that. Driftwood, once regarded as of no value, 
is being closely gathered, and owners of water frontage 
have to'almost stand guard to protect their supply. One 
man with a boat and a team is making a neat income 
hauling this flotsam from the beach about the bay. 
In many cases the beaches are being mined with fair 
success, the sand and water preserving the wood per- 
feetly. Among other kinds an occasional stick of white 
pine, worth $90 a thousand, is dug up. 

Mr, and Mrs. W. W. Mitchell and Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Cobbs are spending a couple of weeks in New York. 

The Cheboygan Novelty Works are running in fine 
shape and have stock on hand to last two months, but 
ire anxiously awaiting the coming of sufficient snow to 
put the sleighing in condition to last the remainder of 
the winter, so that they can get in more stock. 

The Cheboygan Manufacturing Company is closed 
lown to make some repairs. The company was the 
successful bidder for furnishing hardwood to the differ- 
nt schools in that city. 

Corning & Edgett, of Buckley, have a large amount of 
bolts ready to be manufactured into shingles. 

The National Wood Dish Company, of Thompson- 
ville, has filed articles of association, with a capital of 
$450,000. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Elk 
Cement & Lime Company is called for Petoskey January 
22, but will be adjourned to Elk Rapids, where the 
main offices are located. 


PPARARAARBOOOI ISO 


PROBABLE END TO RECEIVERSHIP TROUBLE. 


Pine Buurr, ArK., Jan. 9.—Henry Duncan, a well 
known Arkansas lumberman, today secured a ten days’ 
option upon all of the interests of J. B. and Robert 
York in the Bluff City Lumber Company, including 54 
percent of the stock. He will sell to John F. Ruther- 
ford a sufficient amount of the stock to make him an 
equal owner. The Bluff City Lumber Company will buy 
all of the holdings of the Grant Lumber Company, a 
York concern, which projects into the Bluff City terri- 
tory. It is understood that the consideration is about 
$800,000. Papers were signed and there seems no doubt 
but that the sale will be made and that this will put an 
end to the troubles of the Bluff City Lumber Company. 
The Yorks were given until today to pay the fines of 
$10,000 and $5,000 respectively imposed by Chancellor 
Elliott for contempt of court, but it is understood that 
Judge Elliott will remit the fines on account of his 
desire to effect a peaceful settlement between the Yorks 
and Rutherford. j 


- MINNESOTA TRADE NEWS. 


THE STATE’S LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—The week of the re- 
tailers’ convention is not an occasion for active buying, 
as manufacturers and wholesalers several years ago 
ceased going after trade at that time, and retailers are 
satisfied that it should be so. They look around and 
get a line on things, get prices and go home. In a 
week or two some lively buying should begin. The 
report from most of the northwestern territory is that 
the prospect for spring trade is good, and while heavy 
stocks were carried by most of the yards during the 
last year, so little buying has been done in the last 
six months that they are nearly reduced to a point 
where replenishment is necessary. 

West coast mill representatives report a good demand 
for timbers, and considerable inquiry for siding and 
finish. While their business is not as heavy as at this 
time a year ago, it is better than the normal January 
season. Prices are holding up well. Shingles are on the 
up grade, as stocks are getting low and limited quan- 
tities are at either end of the line. 

Complete returns for Minneapolis as to building for 
1907 show the biggest year on record, 4,960 permits 
having been issued, at a total estimated cost of $10,- 
006,485. Nearly $4,000,000 of this went into residences. 
Including plumbing, heating and other permits in con- 
nection with building 14,234 permits were issued, at a 
total cost of $11,721,150. 

Fred K. Baker, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Everett, Wash., is in Minneapolis this week, on his re- 
turn from a business trip to eastern cities. He says 
that the financial situation and industrial activity in the 
east is much better than a- short time ago. He will 
leave for home the last of the week. 

M. A. Magruder, who has charge of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company’s branch offices at Peoria, Ill., has 
been in this city conferring with officials of the com- 
pany. He says industries in that section are returning 
to their normal activity and the prospect is good. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINN., Jan. 14.—No special significance is 
given the cut of lumber prices from $1 to $3 a thou- 
sand by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
as far as Duluth lumbermen are concerned. It is said 
that the action has had no effect in this locality, and 
that all it will amount to is to give some of the mem- 
bers of that association a chance to offer stock at re- 
duced prices in a market which is not demanding the 
commodity at any price. Local lumbermen do not be- 
lieve they could sell lumber by offering it at a reduction 
corresponding to that cf the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, for they understand that their cus- 
tomers are not seeking stock. It is expected that the 
price of lumber will decline, but that condition will be 
met by local lumbermen when their stock is in demand. 
The business outlook is improving all the time. The 
financial situation is normal and money is easy. 

It is interesting to know that the demand for cars 
for lumber at the head of the lakes is mentioned in 
connection with the unsettled condition of railroad busi- 
ness since January 1. Lumber and coal figure as lead- 
ing commodities in the increased demand for cars. 

Loggers on the Mesaba range and vicinity complain 
of a lack of snow. While the large interests are not 
doing much north of Virginia many small contractors 
are getting out mining timber and many others are cut- 
ting pulpwood. 

A. R. Cross, for four years superintendent of the 
Rainy river saw mill at Spooner, has resigned to devote 
his time to the retail lumber business. He is associated 
with Mr. Dodds, of Spooner. 

The largest sale of timber made for some time has 
just been closed here. It amounts to 10,000,000 feet of 
logs, sold by the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company to 
some Minneapolis mill interests for $25 a thousand feet. 
The timber is not of the best, running 25 percent Nor- 
way, and rather small, Local loggers estimate that this 
is equivalent to between $12 and $14 a thousand for 
stumpage, as they say the logs can be delivered at Min- 
neapolis for the difference between those figures and 
the selling price. 

These logs will be hauled down to the Mississippi 
river, a distance of about 100 miles, by the Rainy Lake 
and Great Northern roads, and will then be floated to 
Minneapolis, a further distance of fully 200 miles. 

The lumber business in this region has been almost 
dead so far this winter. Little work is being done in 
the woods, and wages have fallen from $40 to $45 a 
year ago to about $20. The winter has been ideal for 
logging, and with the lower wages, the better work 
always got from men when wages are low, will make the 
cost of logging materially under that of any winter for 
the last four or five years. 

-Sales of sawn lumber have been light since October; 
concerns that are in the habit of shipping out fifty car- 
loads of stuff daily have been shipping three or four. 
The general opinion is that business will revive soon, 
and that next summer it will be fairly active. The 
1907 shipments of lumber east from here by lake to New 
York and New England points decreased 15 percent 
from 1906, and from all Lake Superior the decrease 
was about 26 percent. The lumber trade of once im- 
portant centers like Ashland, Lake Superior, is about 
over, and they have shown a tremendous shrinkage dur- 
ing the last year. Duluth is practically the only impor- 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 
19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” Ist and 2nds cottonwood. 
15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Maple %=1% 
Flooring 


2 inch 

face. 
We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 





your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 








KENDALL, MD CAPACITY 
mits } 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


CRELLIN, MD. 


KENDALL Lumper Company. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardweeds and Cross Ties 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








SHIPMENTS IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 3 








— 
YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 








tant lake shipping port for lumber eastbound on the 
western lakes. 


PITTSBURG, 











It makes long messages 


‘American short. It pays for itself 


many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 


Lumberm an Sepcoenste to every lum- 


r office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 

per copy. 


Telecode 


=-¥ free for the asking. 
‘© copies 


Price, » $5.00 
» $9.00, Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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B. El, WHITNEY, 


Lumber IBroker 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 





Home Phone 725. 





C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 


Veneers and Panels 








66 Broad Street NEW YORK 











COCHECO 
DEFIANCE SHEDITE 


BELTING | 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Dover N. H. 











LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, MD. LONG LEAP 


movers” | YELLOW PINE 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up, Special rates for summer 


Send for Booklet. 





Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 











HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


WASHINGTON LOGGERS DEMAND BETTER PRICES. 





Coast Shippers Follow Policy Agreed On to Stop Cancelations —Increased Demand for Railroad 
Ties -Lumbermen Pleased With New Tariff. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—The logging camps con- 


_trolled by the Washington Logging & Brokerage Asso- 


ciation, representing about 80 percent of the entire 
output of the state, will probably not resume for three 
months at least. In the waters of Puget sound are 
215,000,000 feet of logs, principally fir. Of this amount 
115,000,000 feet have been sold to the larger mills and 
the balance is in the hands of the association. At vari- 
ous meetings of the association the situation was thor- 
oughly canvassed and the determination not to touch 
the present list and not to resume cutting until the 
market assures an average of at least $10 a thousand 
for fir was reached. The amount of cedar logs in the 
water is inconsequential. Many mills not running are 
willing to lay in all the cedar offered as, since the im- 
port from British Columbia has been cut off, cedar is 
worth all that is asked for it. Association members 
believe that by holding off until there is a market de- 
mand for fir they will have an uninterrupted season. 

Because of various reports concerning the transit 

shingle trade several large shippers have been attempt- 
ing to ascertain the true conditions. Reports have been 
received from nearly all the diverting points as well 
as from Minneapolis and the compilation tells its own 
story. Between 1,800 and 2,000 cars of shingles are at 
Transfer and between 1,500 and 2,000 cars are at 
diverting points and unloaded at sidings, where buyers 
have refused to accept the shipments, claiming orders 
were canceled before the arrival of the stock. 
’ Owing to market conditions a larger share of the 
transfer stock has been removed from the market. This 
represents transits taken on by large dealers during the 
high mill prices of last fall. Some of this stock represents 
an outlay at the mill of from $2.80 to $3.25 for clears 
and from $2.50 to $3 for stars. To sell at the market 
list would therefore involve a loss of from $175 to $200 
a car. As in many instances the shippers are able to 
carry these stocks they have been withdrawn from the 
market while their sale represents so great a loss. Fol- 
lowing up a policy practically agreed upon by all the 
Coast shippers when buyers advise cancelation of their 
orders after they have been shipped and refuse to 
accept cars upon their arrival at destination, some deal- 
ers are unloading and offering the stock for sale else- 
where at the market price. In each instance the cus- 
tomer has been advised that the cost of unloading and 
reselling, as well as the difference in price, is being 
charged to him and, where payment is contested, the 
bill is being placed with the National association for 
collection. Others finding shipped cars on their hands 
have turned them into Transfer and other diverting 
points. It is estimated that Coast shippers have on 
hand between 500 and 750 ears of shingles shipped 
upon orders and refused on arrival or when nearing 
destination. 

During the last week the amount of railroad stringer 
and tie business offered at the various mills has in- 
creased. The demand from the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway for its western construction is good 
while Colorado lines are offering their first orders and 
intimating that their demands will soon increase. 

If the business were here to ship, the supply of for- 
eign cars and the readiness of the railroads to get rid 
of them would permit of a large trade. Foreigns are 
being hauled east empty this week in greater numbers 
than. ever before in the history of the Coast. The 
supply of Great Northern and Northern Pacific cars 
on the Coast is abnormal. Never before have sidings 
and many mill tracks been so crowded with empties. The 
only demand on the transcontinental lines is for shingle 
shipments, which are about the same this week as last. 

Attorney Austin E. Griffith, representing the lumber 
and shingle manufacturers as assistant counsel in the 
rate fight, has been advised that the court of appeals 
at San Francisco has set February 6 for the appeal of 
the defendant lines from the injunction of Judge Han- 
ford, restraining the collection of the advanced freight 
rate on Coast shipments of lumber and shingles, on the 
grounds that the court here lacked jurisdiction. At 
the California hearing only the question of jurisdiction 
will be heard. This question was argued in Seattle by 
all counsel for the railroads and was overruled in every 
phase presented. 

Coast lumbermen, particularly manufacturers of doors, 
are greatly pleased at the receipt this week of copies of 
what is known as 2D tariff, supplement 12, announcing 
that the proposed advance on lumber, shingles and fin- 
ished products of lumber to all points east of Illinois, as 
far as Boston, New York and Philadelphia, has been 
withdrawn and the old rates substituted. 

Arrivals from British Columbia report that the pro- 
vincial government has stopped hand logging within 
the province. Austin Robinson, of St. Louis, who has 
been looking over. timberlands across the border, was 
informed that with the expiration of the permits out, 
all of Which expire before May 1, no more hand logging 
will be licensed. More than.1,000 men are employed 
in this industry in the western portion of the province 
and on the island. 

J. A, Seymour, traveling representative of the Alaska 
Lumber Company, left a few days ago for Den- 
ver and the Missouri river. territory. _He expects 
to attend the eonvention of retail lumbermen at Denver 
and Omaha, and may remain in the Missouri river 
territory in the interests of his company for some time. 


J. K. Baker, formerly on the road in Nebraska for 
the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Spokane, is in Seattle 
looking for a connection as traveling representative in 
the Missouri river territory. 

George Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, was in Seattle this week, leaving Tues- 
day morning over the Canadian Pacific railway for his 
former home at Minneapolis, to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the company which will be held there next week. 
Mr. Johnson disposed of the company’s mill at Dallas, 
Ore., about a year ago and engaged in logging on the 
Columbia river, having just completed several miles of 
logging railroad and opened his camps when the period 
of depression struck the trade. He has since closed 
down all operations. 

The Big Falls Lumber Company shut down its mill 
at Index this week after having run steadily since early 
last spring. Harry J. Miller, treasurer of the company, 
stays at Index and personally supervises operations 
there. His associate in the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, Jerry Startup, looks after the business at Che- 
halis, and the mill at Gate, Wash., which was closed 
down November 15 for an indefinite period. At the 
Index mill. the Big Falls company makes a specialty 
of what is termed ‘‘pitchless fir’? and has also been 
very successful in turning out fir eaves and gutters, 
and in this has built up a large trade in the east. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


The Seattle Commercial Club at its annual meeting this 
week, named the following as members of the committee on 
forestry and lumber: J. D. Butler, of the Parker-Bell Lum- 
ber Company; George B. Youle, of the S. A. Woods Machin- 
ery Company; R. S. Edgerton, of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company; H. 8S. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Com- 
pany, and Fred H. Gillman. 

The Snohomish Logging Company, with camps near Sno- 
homish, resumed this week on new orders for logs just 
booked. This is the only camp in that vicinity to start up. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, has been 
elected president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
—- is being put on a substantial working basis on the 

oast. 

John A. Hughes, of the John A. Hughes Lumber Com- 
pany, has accepted a considerable amount of railroad timber 
business this week. . 

. S. Carman is laying in a good stock of stars and clears 
for the trade later in the Shi» 

The Atlas Lumber and Shingle Company reports a fair 
amount of shingle orders at better prices. 

Victor H. Beckman, who attended the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington as a representative of the Seattle 
chamber of commerce, reported to that body this week. He 
says the work of the congress, as outlined, promises much 
benefit to all parts of the country. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 11.—Millmen are having no 
trouble in getting cars, but they are receiving no orders 
and have,no use for cars. The Northern Pacific is for- 
tunate in keeping its line open through the Cascades 
and has met none of the difficulties in the way of floods 
and heavy snow of last winter. Yesterday snow fell 
to a depth of about fourteen inches in the Cascades, 
but this has not delayed traffic. The Northern Pacific 
has two rotaries and a snow plow at work and is having 
no trouble in keeping the line open for traffic through 
the mountains. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is running 
only its small saw mill. Such repairs as are necessary 
are being made. A shed, to cost $500, is being added 
to the plant, for which a building permit was taken 
out this week, giving the company additional storage 
room. 

C. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Lumber 
Company, who left for Chicago and other eastern points 
before the holidays, is expected home the last of this 
week. 

The McConnell Engineering & Machinery Company, 
which acquired the Puget Sound Drydock & Machine 
Company’s plant in Tacoma last year, is meeting with 
excellent success and is one of the foremost companies 
in its line on Puget sound. Niven McConnell is presi- 
dent of the company and Charles A. Foster is secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Foster is the son of former United 
States Senator A. G. Foster, first vice president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. The McConnell 
company is equipped with all modern facilities for its 
business. 

The Raze Lumber Company is running its box factory 
on the tidelands to part capacity. Arthur E. Raze, 
president of the company, said today: 


The market has been quiet and prices unsettled for per- 
haps three months. Prices have not yet become firm, but 
many inquiries are coming in and indications are that spring 
business will be fair. We are running the box factory only 
and are making our annual overhauling with such repairs 
as are necessary. 


The Hague Box & Lumber Company’s saw niill is idle. 
It is running its box factory to about half capacity and 
the veneer plant with nearly a full crew. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has dis- 
continued its uptown office and is handling all its local 
en from the company’s general offices on the tide- 
ands. 

George S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, is out of the city for a couple of 
days on business matters connected with the company. 

The Tacoma Eastern railroad’s branch line to the 
Salsich Lumber Company’s new town of McKenna is 
nearly completed and should be in operation early in 
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February. This will permit the shipping of machinery 
for the company’s big plart.. The Salsich company is 
building a mammoth saw mill plant at McKenna and 
the mill is nearly ready for the machinery. 

County assessors of this state, who held their annual 
convention this week at North Yakima, appointed a 
special committee to fix values for the various classes 
of timber and forward its decisions to each assessor 
before February 1. The committee will consist of 
Chairman Parish, the three state tax commissioners, 
and eighteen assessors of counties in which timber is 
one of the principal resources. Harry Railsback, as- 
sessor of this county (Pierce), opposed the appointment 
of the committee, arguing that each assessor could best 
determine the value of timber in his own county. Pierce 
county’s timber is being cruised by cruisers employed 
by the county. 

The Reliance Lumber Company’s saw mill is operat- 
ing steadily and its shingle mill runs occasionally, the 
latter caring principally for local business. Some shin- 
gles have been shipped to California and about 200,000 
to Manila for the government. The company is doing 
some export business in lumber and is getting out an 
order of 1,500,000 feet to be dispatched soon. H. 8. 
Mitchell, of this company, said today: 

We have not been doing much in rail business, shipping 
only three or four cars east in the last three weeks. Plenty 
of cars may be had if we could get the orders to.go with 
them. Local trade is fairly good for this season of the 
year. Eastern business ought to pick up when this advance 
in rates controversy is settled, although I think some peo- 
ple in the east are not convinced that the market has 
reached bottom. 

Morse & Brew, of Puyallup, have torn out their old 
saw mill and are preparing to install new machinery. 
J. C. Morse, of the company, said: 

I started this mill in 1893, beginning with a little plant 
that had a daily capacity of about 4,000 feet. Now our mill 
has a daily output of 15,000 feet and the new machinery will 
increase its capacity to 25,000 or 30,000 feet. Our box fac- 
tory is idle, but we are running another logging road to 
our timber and when it is finished we shall have enough 
timber to run the box factory for some time. 

E. V. Wintermote, purchasing agent for the McPhee 
& MecGinnity Lumber Company, said today: 

There is no move in shingles and no inquiry. This is also 
true of the lumber market, particularly in Colorado, where 
we do a great deal of our business. I do not believe condi- 
tions will improve to any extent until the rate matter is 
settled. Lumber prices are off from $4 to $5, bringing only 
about $10 for timbers. After paying the excessive railroad 
rate we are left only from $6 to $6.50, and with the age 
rate we can not do business. Ninety percent of the mills 
in this country are shut down and no shingle plants are 
running. It will probably be four or five months before 
there fs any incentive to do business. If we do not win 
against the railroads a general readjustment of affairs will 
be necessary. Hundreds of men are idle and the country 
is flooded with cars. 

The Tide Water Lumber Company, which sold its 
plant and site on the local waterfront to the Union 
Pacific several months ago, has a site selected for an- 
other plant but is in no hurry to build. The company is 
waiting to see what will develop before making another 
investment. ; , 

The Tacoma Mill Company is running one side of its 
mill while repairs are being made to the idle half. This 
will continue until the end of the month. What will 
be done then is uncertain, but the plant may close 
iltogether unless conditions improve. The foundations 
inder one side of the mill are being overhauled and new 
upports placed where necessary. 

The steam schooner Charles Nelson left yesterday 
‘arrying a cargo of about 600,000 feet of lumber from 
‘he mill of the Danaher Lumber Company. This cargo 
s consigned to San Francisco. The Nelson is under 

harter for a return cargo to the same market. 

The schooner Vega left yesterday for San Diego, 
arrying 268,000 feet of lumber from. the plant of the 
“efiance Lumber Company. 

Schooner Oliver J. Olson has just completed loading 
between 700,000 and 800,000 feet at the mills of the 

’efiance Lumber Company and North End Lumber Com- 
pany. This shipment goes to Oakland. 

The first 1908 shipment of lumber from Tacoma to 
he west coast of ‘South America will be taken by the 
sritish steamer Angus, which has returned after dis- 
harging a cargo of ties at Guaymas, Mexico, where they 

ere delivered to the Southern Pacific railroad. The 

ngus will load lumber and general cargo. It will first 

0 to the plant of the Tacoma Mill Company for 925,000 
eet of the usual dimensions and grades sent to the 

est coast. This shipment is for delivery at various 

Peruvian and Chilean ports. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

Hoquiam, WasuH., Jan. 11.—The rates for lumber 
arriers coastwise have dropped a little within the last 
‘ew days, according to the weekly foreign circular of 
ihe Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific, issued at 
San Francisco. The demand off shore continues good, 
and several ships are being taken at good prices for deep 
sea cargoes. There is a slight-shortage in ships of this 
class. Among the recent charters from Grays harbor 
are quoted rates of $4.25 to San Francisco, and in some 
cases as low as $4; $5 to Port Hartford and San 
Pedro; $7 to Santa Rosalia, Mexico. Some of the 
vessels which have recently arrived in port will be laid 
up until rates advance. 

__The state of Washington last year produced 4,305,- 
053,000 board feet, more than any other state in the 
union, 

W. B. Mack, manager for the Slade Mill Company, 
has just refinished his library in native fir wood, slash 
grain. A more beautiful grain can not be found any- 
Where than in this wood. 

_C. R. Wilson, of the Wilson mill, has been confined to 
his home with a severe attack of rheumatism. 

John Lindstrom left Thursday morning for. Eureka 
and San Francisco to be gone a month or more. He is 


endeavoring to secure more ship contracts, as his old 
contracts are all filled. 

Hoquiam ‘has established an enviable reputation in 
shipbuilding, many of the best vessels on the Coast hav- 
ing been built here. 

A spruce meeting will be held in Aberdeen, January 
18. All the lumbermen of this vicinity interested in the 
manufacture of spruce will meet to determine ways 
and means along that particular line for this year. 

Robert Coats, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Company, left Tuesday for Nessen City, Mich., where he 
was called by the sudden death of his father. 

S. J. Wray, vice president of the Elma Lumber Com- 
pany, has sold out his shares to Ninemire & Clemens. 
The consideration is said to be $12,000. 

The Mack Shingle Company’s new mill is receiving its 
finishing touches and will be ready for operation about 
January 15. 

The upper camps of the 8. E. Slade Lumber Com- 
pany, near Elma, started up yesterday, giving work to 
about fifty men. Over 200 men were gathered there 
es morning in the hope of getting work, The 

ower camps will not start for some time. 

L. Ruddle and F. Hines are putting stranded logs in 
the river for the Union Logging & Driving Company. 
Hundreds of logs have been left high and dry by the 
recent floods. 


Shipping News. 


Steamer Norwood sails today from the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Company's mills with 800,000 feet of lumber. 

Steamer Tamalpais sails today from the Grays harbor 
mill with 575,000 feet of lumber and several passengers for 
San Pedro. 

The schooner Admiral arrived at Mazatlan December 28 
with a cargo of lumber from the American mill. 

The schooner Rosmond is having a new foremast put in 
at the Hoquiam ship yards. When completed it will load at 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s mills for San 
Francisco. 

Steamer Aurella sailed from the Union mill Friday with 
a cargo of lumber for San Francisco. 

Schooner Cecelia Sudden arrived at San Francisco Monday 
with 750,000 feet of lumber from Hoquiam. 

Steamer Wasp sailed Friday from the Union mill at Aber- 
deen with about 700,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Jagua arrived yesterday from San Francisco to 
load a return cargo of lumber at the Hart-Wood mill. 

Steamer Markhoffer sailed Friday from the National mill 
with 700,000 feet of lumber for Redondo. 

Steamer Thomas L. Wand came in Saturday and docked 
at the National mill. 

Schooner C. A. Thayer arrived at the EB. K. Wood mill 
Friday from San Francisco. 

The 4-masted schooner Dauntless sailed yesterday. from 
the E. K. Wood mill with 650,000 feet of lumber tor San 
Francisco. 

The schooner H. D. Bendixon, 570 tons, arrived at Guay- 
mas; Mexico, December 28, with a cargo of lumber from 
Gray’s harbor. 

Steamer Centralia sailed yesterday with 500,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco, 

The Coronado sailed this morning with a cargo of lumber 
from the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s and the 
Anderson & iddieton Lumber Company’s mills for San 
Francisco. 

Steamer Yellowstone of the Blue Star line arrived at the 
National mills yesterday afternoon from San Francisco. 

Steamer Thomas L. Wand of the Olson-Mahoney fleet fin- 
ished taking on its cargo at the National mill yesterday and 
will sail today with about 700,200 feet of lumber for Cali- 
fornia ports. 

Steamer Jaqua sailed Sunday from the Hart-Wood mill 
with about 500,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Newburg sailed Sunday from the Slade mill with 
450,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, WaSH., Jan. 11.—The logging camps and 
shingle mills of Snohomish county are gradually resum- 
ing operations, but in no instance is the wage scale as 
high as before the slump struck the allied forest prod- 
ucts trades. Neither the largest camps nor the largest 
shingle mills have restarted their machinery, but a 
few smaller companies have backed into the game. 

One of the larger camps to resume is the Snohomish 
Logging Company, three miles south of Snohomish, 
which has been closed down three weeks. The company 
has put 100 men at work and will get out 100,000 feet 
a day. Another camp to resume is that owned by A. O. 
Kelly, near this city. A few overtures’ are being re- 
ceived for the purchase of shingles, but prices offered 
are considered too low to accept. 

William Doherty, president of’ the Mitchell Lumber 
Company, left this week for a several days’ prospecting 
tour in the northwest. The Mitchell plant remains 
closed, though Manager Doherty is confident that good 


times are close at hand and that the railroad rate case. 


will be decided favorably to lumbermen of the north- 
west. 

Capt. H..M. Ramwell left for the national capital 
this week, as representative of the Puget Sound Steam- 
boat Owners’ Association, to appear before the board of 
supervising inspectors, January 16. This visit is made 
for the purpose of prevailing upon the nautical board 
to reconstruct certain impractical regulations in vogue 
among shipping men of Puget sound and the Pacific 
coast in general, 

James E. Bell, at one time of the Bell-Nelson Lumber 
Company, this city, iater with the Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company, Pilchuck, and still later the builder of a 
small mill at North Bend, Wash., is preparing to con- 
struct another plant in the Cascade mountains to accel- 
erate the getting out of railroad material. The mill 
will have a capacity of 40,000 feet,’ 15,000 feet more 
than his mill now operating on railroad ties and bridge 
timbers. Ji. 

A few days ago a Northern Pacific zgent called up 
President Doherty, of the Mitchell Lum Company, 
asking him if he could use two big cars. President Do- 
herty replied that he could not, though he might have 
utilized them last summer. . 

Steam schooner Hornet and steamer Sybil Marston 
arrived this week ‘at the Clark-Nickerson’ Lumber Com- 
pany’s wharf for cargoes. 








‘SAVE MONEY IN BELTING 


An oak-tanned belt begins to waste power the first 
day. Observe it closely, it is stiff and inflexible, and 
has a hard, glazed surface. it will not hug the 
pulleys as it should, and unless drawn very tight, will 
slip. A belt is soon fixed, but what about the power 
wasted while the oak-tanned belt was slipping? How 
about the output of the shop, the lost time of both 
men and machines, while this oak-tanned belt is being 
repaired ? 

Figure those losses in dollars and add them to the 
first cost of the oak-tanned belt. From this amount 
subtract the first cost of a Sable Belt and you have 
the amount you could have saved by o~ Sable. 
Why subtract only the first cost of the Sable? Be- 
cause a Sable Belt does the work. It clings to the 
pulleys and transmits power without loss or time 
pulleys and transmits power without loss. It “stands 
up” to its work. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 15A 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
111 Chambers St. 114 High St. 116 North 8rd St. 

















material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
ture, etc., in board or surface 
measure. Sent on trial. 


James M., Leaver 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


TO SAVE TIME 


and brain work use the 


BOX ESTIMATOR 


for contents, decimally ex- 
pressed at a glance, of cut 


wae PHILADELPHIA. “OG 


























Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


( INCORPORATED.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Office, 
200 Girard Building. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 
Lumber Dealtlers in 

















Spruce, 

Hemtock, Stsh 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | Market 
Hardwoods, odes 
Virginia Pine, Thick: 

Yellow Pine. Wer He 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass. 


143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 











John J. Rumbarger 


ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 


Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


5 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. :: 


Harrison Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























f WHOLESALE sag ema 
HARDWOODS | - BROTHERS, 
ond golistoctery oomvions be 2: Land Title Building, 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Piivaoerenia, PA: 



























JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


souTHERN AND WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier, 52 North Wharves. 





A political fight is brewing between two prominent 


see Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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CHEHALIS, WASH. 


OFFICERS: 
George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 





When you hang one of our soft - 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. ‘There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, 
where we get in our work is on 


the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 





TURNED COLUMNS 


Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 


Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 
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Red Cedar 
SHINGLES. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Eastman Lumber 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers. 


Mills at Summit, Wash, 
onN.P. and C.B.&Q. 


Always better 
than the other 
fellow 1s mak- 
ing has long 
been our hob- 

and now 
withour newly 
equipped 
plant and up- 
right machines 
we feel sure 
we have ’em 


Co. 



















ALL KINDS OF 


OUR SPECIALTY 


We are Manufacturers. 
, Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 





Lumber and Shingles 


FIR TIMBERS ang 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


Chehalis, Wash. 
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Shop Lumber. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


Free oo: 


descriptive 
tells you all about the 


A minute of your time to 


petite the ooesahoorkele 
ing us your address, We 
cheerfu'ly tell you all 


about them, :3 3 % 














| JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 





BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





loggers of this city, the prize being the senatorship 
xfrom the thirty-eighth district. Joseph Irving, before | 
leaving for England on a pleasure jaunt a few days 
ago, informed his friends that he was in the running. 
The other aspirant is J. A. Falconer, speaker of the 
late lower house at Olympia. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Mitchell Lumber 
Company and mgny other milling industries on the banks 
of the Snohomish river will probably soon receive gov- 
ernmental aid in loading seagoing vessels direct instead 
of being obliged to load by lighter in the bay. Major 
Chittenden, of the United States engineers’ corps, has 
given a favorable report to the war department, and 
this report was all that was necessary, says Congress- 
man W. E. Humphrey, to bring about the government 
survey for the dredging of a deep water channel. The 
engineering board will visit Everett, January 25. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 13.—Several carloads of 
telephone poles were shipped from this port during the 
week to different cities in California. 


J. R. Owens, of Vancouver, British Columbia, both 
prominent in lumber circles in the northwest, visited 
this city yesterday. 

It is reported that the Boleom & Vanderhoof Com- 
pany has sold two of its shingle mills near Sumas to 
Kline Bros., of Seattle. The price of the mills, exclu- 
sive of the timber, is said to be $15,000. 

Cody Bros. are building a shingle mill on the. water 
front near the Great Northern depot. The mill will be 
equipped with upright shingle machines. 

The report of Harbormaster Hughes shows that 
9,185,000 feet of lumber were shipped from this port in 
vessels during December. Of this amount the E. K. 
Wood.Lumber Company shipped 3,723,000 feet and the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company 5,462,000 feet. 

The 3-masted schooner Mildred sailed into this port 
yesterday and will load 650,000 feet of lumber for 
delivery at Guaymas, Mexico. 

The schooner Polaris has completed a cargo of 1,000,- 
000 feet of first class fir lumber and will sail in a tew 
days for Port Pirie, Australia. 

George Pennington, a shingle manufacturer of Blaine, 
visited this city Tuesday. He will not operate his snin- 
gle mills until next spring. 

The steam schooner Robert Dollar is berthed at the 
city dock and is receiving a cargo of poles for delivery 
at San Francisco. d 

The box manufacturing department of the Morrison 
Lumber Company is running to full capacity to fill the 
many orders for box shooks that are being received from 
Alaska for delivery at the canneries. 5 

The box factory of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company 
is practically completed and will be operated to full 
capacity. An order has been received for two large 
cargoes of box shooks for delivery at the canneries of 
the Alaska Packers’ Association in Alaska. 

It is estimated that several million feet of logs are in 
the waters of the Sound in this vicinity and in Lake 
Whatcom. ; 

A report is current that the lumber market is steadily 
improving and the demand for shipment to eastern and 
middle states is increasing. 

The output of the seven saw mills of Bellingham 
bay for 1907 is in excess of that of any previous year. 
More than half of the lumber was shipped in vessels 
and the remainder by rail to various states in the east. 
The output of each plant follows: 


LUMBER. 

18 500, 060 

Whatcom Falls Mill Company...............+. .500, 
Morrigon Mill Compamy.......cccicccccccesas 15,500,000 
Larson Lumber Company.............eeeeee- 27,000,000 
EB. K. Wood Lumber Company............+++++ 48,172,675 
Siemons Lumber Company. .<..........eeseee8 6,000,000 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company...........- 115,000,000 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company......... 45,000,000 
pO ERR ate ets, nee ES eae cE 275,172,675 

SHINGLES. 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company..............+-. 76,300,000 
Morrison Mill Company...........-cescseeces 13,750,000 
Larson Lumber Company..........seeeeesece 105,000,000 
Siemons Lumber Company.............ee.0e05 36,000,000 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company......... 229,000,000 
SONI 5 Rian sSa dans 5° Vaid @ Aaah bE MoS a 5s 45:0 das 460,050,000 
LATH. 

Bellingham Bay Lumber Company............. 17,000,000 
Siemons Lumber Company.........-...++eee05 2,000,000 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company..........+++e+45 6,850,650 
» ER Sree re ey oe Pee ee ana 5 25,805,650 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 13—Upon Manager Birge’s 
return from California the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency held its annual meeting and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: C. A. Doty, 
president; T. F. Palms, vice president; W. R. Dilley, 
secretary, and ©. S. Gilchrist, treasurer. Mr. Birge, 
who for the entire life of the agency has been its mov- 
ing spirit, was unanimously reappointed manager. The 
showing f0¥ the last year was gratifying and the pros- 
“pects for next year are good. 

Many of the mills that have started up are running 
only eight hours, as they think the men will be better 
satisfied to work every day at shorter hours than to 
lose. several days out of each week. 

PP PBPPBPPA LP LPP LPP 
PROPOSALS FOR ISTHMIAN SUPPLIES WANTED. 

WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—The purchasing agent 
of the Isthmian canal commission is inviting proposals 
until Janu 27 for: 5 

2,000 linear feet lumber, h, 3x12 inch. 


1.000 linear feet lumber, rough, 3x10 inch. 
250 linear feet lumber, ae. 2x12 inch 


To be of best quality basswood lumber and must. be 
sound. 





Lester W. David, of Millside, British Columbia, and 


.-INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 


Manufacturers Report Improved Business— Outlook 
for Spring Trade Good—Shingle Mills May 
Not Resume Before March. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—A lower level of values 
has been indicated on many items of stock by lists being 
printed by the Shaw & Borden Company for some of the 
larger manufacturers of this district. The change in 
prices shows deductions and additions as follows: Dimen- 
sion, No. 4 boards, 8-inch No. 3, 6 and 8 feet, and 
products; 10-inch No. 3, 6 and 8 feet, and products; 
10-inch No. 3, 10-20 feet, and products; 6-inch No. 2, 
common, 6 and 8 feet, and products; 8-inch No. 2, com- 
mon, 6-20 feet, and products; 10-inch No. 2, common, 
6 and 8 feet, and products; 10-inch No. 2, common, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 feet, and products; 4-inch No. 1, 20 feet, 
and ‘products; 6-inch No. 1, 6 and 8 feet, and products 
have been lowered $1 a thousand; No..5 boards have 
been lowered $1.50 a thousand; 6-inch No. 3, fencing 
and products; 4-inch No. 1, 6 and 8 feet, and products, 
8, 10, 12 and 13 inches and wider D and better inch 
finish and C and better siding have been dropped $2 
a thousand; 4-inch No. 2, common, 6-20 inches, and 
products have been lowered $2.50 a thousand; 4-inch No. 
3 fencing and products have been lowered $3.50; 8-inch 
No. 3, 10-20 feet, and products; 12-inch No. 3, 6-20 
feet, and products, 13 inches and wider No. 3 and prod- 
ucts; 10-inch No. 2, 10 and 12 feet, and products and 
lath have been lowered 50 cents a thousand. No other 
change has been indicated on other items except that 
13-inch and wider No. 2, 10-20 feet, 8, 10 and 12-inch 
D select and E siding have been advanced $1; 4 and 6- 
inch D, D and M has been advanced $1.50 a thousand, 
and 12-inch No. 2, 10 and 12 feet, has been advanced 
50 cents. Many manufacturers report business growing 
better, while others note no particular improvement. 
Practically all the Inland Empire mills are closed down 
except those that are sawing on tie contracts and rail- 
road timber. The weather has been mild with no snow 
in the Spokane district. Freezing nights have prevailed 
in the higher altitudes and many of the camps report 
roads in good condition for winter logging. The labor 
situation is entirely satisfactory and will not constitute 
as large an element in the cost of manufacture during 
1908; A slight decline in prices is noted in supplies, 
but not to such an extent as will materially affect the 
cost of logging operations. 

Rumors are current that the Bradford-Kennedy Com- 
pany is arranging to erect a saw mill to cut out its 
timber holdings near this city. The cost of the mill is 
placed in the neighborhood of $200,000. 

The Reeves-Farrell Lumber Company’s plant at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., is running at full capacity, its principal 
product being railroad ties and construction timber. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 
recently left this city for Omaha, Neb., and other 
points in the middle west for the purpose of visiting 
the trade in the territory covered. 

A. °L. Flewelling, manager of the Monarch Timber 
Company, is running three camps in the St. Joe district 
and employing about 150 men. The company’s mill at 
that point will probably be ready for operation by 
April 1. Foremen in the camps report plenty of snow 
to log on sleighs to good advantage and a good supply 
“of competent labor. 

C. M. Crego, manager of the William Musser Lumber 
Company, left this morning for Muscatine, Iowa, and 
will visit the trade at points throughout the middle west 
before his return. 

J. R. Swearingeam, manager of the Huttig Manufac- 
turing Company, Billings, Mont., is in this city looking 
up stock and has placed some orders. Mr. Swearingeam 
reports a good outlook for business next spring for 
eastern and central Montana and northern Washington. 

J. A. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania Sash & 
Door Company, Pittsburg, Pa., stopped off at Spokane 
while-en route for Coast and California points on-a 
combined business and pleasure trip. Mr. Cheyne re- 
ports that conditions in Pittsburg are getting better. 
He placed some business with Spokane dealers. 

George Hoag, of the National Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in this city, is making the rounds among 
the mills-on the San Francisco & Northern and Great 
Northern, north of this city, which are manufacturing 
stock for the company. 

M. H. Strathran, of Post Falls, Ida., spent a day last 
week in this city on business. Mr. Strathran reports 
the movement of some lumber from his plant, although 
times-are considered quiet. 

R. W. Douglass, secretary of the Shingle Mills Bureau, 
passed through this city yesterday. He stated that the 
indications were that the Coast shingle mills would not 
resume operations before March 1. Mr. Douglass is on 
his way east to attend the retail association meetings 
to be held in New York, Kansas City, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis and other points in the middle west. 
He will urge the strengthening of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission laws, which will give the commission 
power to pass on rates before they are put into effect. 
Mr. Douglass takes with him credentials as a represen- 
tative of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asgo- 
ciation and Shingle Mills Bureau and will take up the 
matter of responsibility and cancelation abuse with the 
retailers and endeavor to arrange to have an arbitra- 
tion committee appointed, said committee to consist of 
shippers and dealers who will pass upon the cancelation 
of orders. Mr: Douglass is also authorized to extend 
an invitation to any and all retailers who desire to at- 
tend the fifth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society and Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation to be held at Tacoma, February 27, 28 and 29. 


/ANUAB 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Jan. 12.—The salesmen of the Hum- 
ird Lumber Company, Limited, were all here last week 
efore beginning work for the new year. A. D. Rem- 
ngton will represent the company in North Dakota, tak- 
ing the place of T. Vickere, who recently resigned to 
ake a position with the Panhandle Lumber Company 
it Spirit Lake. Mr. Remington has had charge of the 
ocal sales department for the last year or more. C. H. 
Ditewig will cover the Nebraska territory and will take 
he place of L. B. Huddleston, who has entered the 
wholesale firm of J. A. MeCampbell, Lincoln, Neb. W. 
W. Catlin, who has general charge of the sales depart- 
nent of the Humbird company, will make a trip to 
\linneapolis, Chicago and other eastern points in the 
interest of his company. 

The mill and planer of the Hope Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company has been shut down for some time. 
Last week Kenneth Ross, president of the company, said 
there was no immediate prospect of their starting up. 
[he falling off in lumber orders was assigned as the 
reason, 

Lumber conditions in this section are still quiet, de- 
mand being light. Logging operations are proceeding 
favorably and an abundance of snow facilitates the 
work. 

It is announced that the large planers of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company at this place and at Kootenai 
will begin operation for the winter, about January 13. 
The plants will probably not run at their full capacity, 
however, because of the quiet market. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company is pursuing its log- 
ging operations around Spirit Lake and in the vicinity 
of Newport, Wash. A camp has been logging a short 
distance south of Newport and has already skidded 
1,000,000 feet. 

The mill and planer of the Lane-Potter Lumber Com- 
pany at Clark Fork, this state, has started up and it is 
thought that the mill will be kept in operation the 
greater part of the winter. It is understood that the 
company has a large tie contract with the Northern 
Pacific railroad and the cut will be principally of these 
ties. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Laclede 
Lumber Company will be held some time this month at 
the company’s offices at Laclede. The stockholders, who 
reside for the most part in Michigan, will be in the 
west at that time. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 11—The lumber market is 
still quiet, with prices below list. Some improvement 
was noticeable during the last week, however, as seév- 
eral inquiries were received and a few orders were 
booked from eastern Montana and Dakota points, one 
concern reporting fifteen cars of new business. 

While the volume of business for the last year com- 
pares favorably with that of 1906 it is not what it 
should have been, because during the first three months 
f 1907 local manufacturers experienced one of the 
worst: car shortages on record and_in November and 
December general depression in the lumber market and 
\dvance in rates brought business to a standstill. 

The total amount of lumber manufactured by the 
Montana Larch and Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in 1907 was 112,400,000 feet, as compared with 90,- 
500,000 feet in 1906. 

The Parker-Bell: Lumber Company has discontinued 
:perating its saw mill, six miles from the railway, and 
s hauling the logs to its planing mill at the station, 
‘here operations will be resumed during the winter. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber 
‘ompany, has been in Conrad during the last week, 
uying a site for the company’s yard at that place, the 
ite formerly occupied by the company having been 
isposed of. Mr. Boorman secured a half block in a 
ine location and bought an elevator and storage build- 
ing. The erection of a large dry shed, to hold 800,000 
eet of lumber, will be begun at once. The company 
iame at Conrad is the Johnson Lumber Company. B. 
', Boorman is president and A. Johnson is manager. 

Contracts for ties and mining timbers are not being 
laced as readily as in previous years and those that 
re placed are at reduced prices. 

Weather conditions are favorable for logging opera- 
ions, but Snow is searce and only concerns operating 
un the foothills are landing as much as they should 
nder favorable conditions. : 

The Jessup Milling Company has resumed operations 
t Fairview and if weather permits will continue all 
vinter, 

PAPO OOOO? 


EXPLOITING MICHIGAN FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Expressing unequivocally- the undisputed fact that 
‘The annual crop of calendars has become so large that 
this method of advertising is-no longer novel or effect- 
ive,?? the Mitchell Bros. Company, the well known 
manufaeturer of maple and beech flooring, Michigan 
white pine, hardwoods and hemlock, with headquarters 
at Cadillac, Mich., has left that well worn patch and 
is ‘sending its friends a booklet entitled ‘‘ Michigan 
Trees and Mitchells’ “Products.’’ The title is compre- 
hensive of the contents of the booklet, which exploits 
by text and graphic halftone cuts the extensive, high 


grade: products of the Mitchell Bros. Company. The- 


book has a practical value far beyond that which could 
he attained by ealendric or similar productions. It 
sets forth the merits of maple flooring and the hard and 
soft wood products of Michigan in comprehensive and 
convincing form and makes a valuable addition to a 
lumberman’s library. Presumably it may be had upon 
application to the Mitchell Bros. Company, at Cadill ae, 
and the demand for it unquestionably will be large. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


New Mill in Prospect — Shingle Plant and Spruce 
Timber Tract Changed Hands—Business 
Visitor from Orient. : 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Mr. Benson, of the Benson 
Logging & Lumbering Company, and Mr. Prescott, of 
the Beaver Lumber Company, have gone to San Diego, 
Cal., to inspect Mr. Benson’s saw mill recently installed 
there, with a view to seeing what progress can be made 
in establishing a mill at Clatskanie. Mr. Prescott fur- 
nished the machinery for the mill at San Diego. While 
on the way south, Mr. Benson will stop off at San 
Francisco for a couple of days to negotiate for the char- 
ter of two or more steam schooners to haul lumber from 
the Beaver Lumber Company’s mill at Prescott to San 
Diego from the beginning of next month until the lat- 
ter part of June. Mr. Benson recently entered into a 
contract with the Beaver Lumber Company to ‘ut 
from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of lumber in that 
time, all of it to be shipped to California. 

E. B. Hazen, of the Tongue Point Lumber Company, 
Astoria, was in this city yesterday. He reports that 
the British steamer Cambrian King, recently chartered 
by J. J. Moore & Co., to load redwood at Eureka, Cal., 
and fir on the Columbia for Melbourne, Australia, will 
be at the company’s mill the latter part of this month 
to receive cargo. The Tongue Point mill will furnish 
about 1,800,000 feet. After loading the Cambrian King 
and supplying the steam schooner J. B. Stetson and a 
sailing schooner with cargoes for California the mill 
will shut down for repairs and will remain closed about 
a month. The Clatsop mill, the Astoria Box Company’s 
plant, and the plant of the old Oregon mill have been 
closed for some time. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company, and one of Portland’s public spirited 
business men, was elected trustee of the Portland eham- 
ber of commerce at that organization’s last annual 
meeting and banquet. Mr. Wentworth recently returned 
from a trip to Bay City, Mich., his former home. 

A. Honeyman, of the Interstate Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ sojourn at the 
beach. 

Drake C. O’Reilly, of the Oregon Round Lumber 
Company, is reported seriously ill with typhoid fever at 
Byron Hot Springs, Cal. His mother and brother left 
Wednesday night to be at his bedside and to assist in 
giving him all possible attention. Mr. O’Reilly recently 
returned from a trip to Europe. 

J. H. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Company, Pittsburg, Pa., is visiting this city and 
is placing some large orders. 

D. L. Kelly, of Warrenton, and E. 8. Collins, of Os- 
trander, were in this city this week. Mr. Collins’ log- 
ging camp will remain closed for some time, owing to 
market conditions. 

Robert Smith, of the Stanley-Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to California for a vacation. The com- 
pany’s mill at Hood River is still taking a rest. 

G. W. Gates & Co., prominent lumber dealers of this 
city, are furnishing the larger portion of the cargo for 
the Norwegian steamer Minerva, which is loading at 
this port for La Boca, Panama. The vessel will be 
ready to sail in about ten days. 

The American Trading Company has chartered the 
British steamer Mortlake to carry about 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber to the orient. The steamer is at Guaymas, 
Mexico. 

E. H. Meyer, local manager for Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co., has received many inquiries from the east 
and has booked several orders. Mr. Meyer is loading 
the schooner King Cyrus with 950,000 feet for delivery 
in the south and the steam schooner Cascade with 550,- 
000 feet for San Francisco. The schooner Irene is to 
load about 900,000 feet for the south at one of the 
lower river mills soon. 

The schooner Alice MacDonald left Stella Thursday 
for Redondo with a cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber. 

The steam schooner Cascade is loading at Tongue 
Point and Rainier for San Francisco. 

The large steam schooner St. Helens left this week 
for San Francisco with 1,200,000 feet of lumber loaded 
at mills here and on the lower Columbia. it is the 
largest steam schooner in the lumber carrying trade on 
the Pacifie coast. 

E. A. Thompson and Elmer Creamer, experienced 
shingle mill men, engaged with the Curtis Lumber Com- 
pany, at Mill City for several years, h&ve bought that 
company’s shingle plant’ and a large tract of spruce 
timber and will establish a shingle mill in Albany, with 
a daily capacity of 60,000-feet. They have bought 
the boiler and engine of the Albany planing mill and 
are looking for a suitable site. 

From Coss bay comes the report that the Porter mill 
will be extensively improved soon. The latest improved 
machinery is to be instdlled and the capacity is to be 
increased to 150,000 feet. A few changes in the North 
Bend mill are also contemplated. 
. A blaze in the dry kiln of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company threatened that plant with. destruc- 
tion this week. Prompt work on the part of the watch- 
man and. firemen corifined the flames to a narrow space. 
The damage will be covered-by $200. 

W. Edwards, representing Snethlage & Co., Limited, 
of Shanghai and Tientsin, and the China Import & Ex- 
port Lumber Company, Limited, of central and north 
China, is in this city for the purpose of establishing a 
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Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
A)l inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif... 














OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








ALL GRADES OF 


Red 


Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH, 

















Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 
FRED A. ENGLAND 


Mills at Oakville 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
cpap SEATTLE, WASH, 








#8 SHINGLES | 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., <Su4AisecStct 


Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 
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Send for illustrated booklet. AeRiCaN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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The American Credit Indemnity 
Go. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 











LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. O. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 











Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Mantfacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements. 

Write or wire for special quotations. 











Minneapolis Office: 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 


tite in 
FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 
Everett, Wash. 


Main Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASH. 






































companies’ business in Shanghai. C, J. Butsch will ar- 
rive within a few weeks from China to assume. charge 
of the Portland offices of the companies, rooms having 
been secured in the Lumber Exchange building. After 
the arrival of Mr. Butsch to: take charge of the new 
branch, Mr. Edwards will leave for London by way of 
Shanghai. The Snethlage concern -and the China Im- 
port & Export Lumber Company are owned by English 
people, who are said to be rapidly increasing their busi- 
ness interests in the orient. 

A block of wood found floating in the water at Coos 
bay harbor recently, was identified by J. F. Bode, of 
the North Bend Manufacturing Company, as a block of 
Jenesero, a native wood of the Philippine islands. A 
conservative estimate places the value of the block at 
from $400 to $500. 

Fred M. Norton, of Medford, Wis., is in this city, 
intending to buy timber lands throughout the state. 
While representing Britingham & Young, of Madison, 
he is also buying on his own account. Mr. Norton has 
just come from British Columbia, where he bought 
200,000,000 feet of timber for the company. 

C. H. Hendricksen, who was elected president of the 
new Scandinavian American bank in this city, yester- 
day, has large interests in timber and farm lands in 
Oregon, Minnesota, Dakota, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Washington, which he intends disposing of now 
that he will devote ‘his entire time and energy to the 
banking business. M. W. Parelius, a sash and door 
manufacturer, of this city, was elected one of the di- 
rectors of the new bank. 

Logging and Marine Machinery Sales. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works’ big plant in this 
city is one of the largest and most complete on the 
north Pacific coast. While not as busy with furnishing 
logging equipment as last year, owing to the general 
suspension of logging operations on the Coast, they are 
enjoying a satisfactory business. President W. H. 
Corbett reports having seeured an order recently for 
four big hoisting engines for the United States govern- 
ment to be used in the construction of jetty work at 
Fort Stevens, at the mouth of the Columbia river in 
Oregon. His company has also received a contract to 
build a stern wheel steamboat for the government to 
be used on the upper Columbia river in the engineering 
service. It will be 160 feet long, thirty-two feet beam, 
six feet depth of hold. They have an order for their 
new design cable locomotive for the Frazer & McNair 
Lumber Company, Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
are manufacturing a locomotive of the same type. for 
the O. K. Logging Company, Marshland. These Jloco- 
motives are all new design and are able to take cars 
up a 25 percent grade. Owing to the frequent neces- 
sity for building logging roads in hilly and mountain- 
ous country, the demand for this type of logging loco- 
motive is likely to increase. 

Mr. Corbett states that his company is bringing out 
some new designs of logging engines with cut steel gear- 
ing and a number of other modern improvements which 
will make their 1908 engines still more popular with 
the trade. They are dipping into the mining machinery 
line by constructing a new style steel frame stamp mill 
for the Halliedie Machinery Company, Seattle, and are 
completing a contract for a dredge machine to go to 
Mexico. The big plant of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Company is running full time but not with a full force. 


HY MENEAL. 


Crowley-Abelard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—Cornelius Crowley, selling 
representative of the three Cloquet manufacturing compa- 
nies at Minneapolis, and Miss Helen Adeline Abelard, of 
this city, were married by Bishop Samuel C. Edsall, Jan- 
uary 6. Miss Abelard has made her home in this city for 
several years and is a charming yOung woman. Mr. Crowley 
has represented the Northern Lumber Company, of Cloquet, 
on the road for several years and for a time was located at 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) office of the Weyerhaeuser concerns. 











Curtis-Fleming. 


a 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Frederick Lindsay Curtis, 
junior partner of the Hoban & Curtis Lumber Company, of 
this city, and Miss Majorie Fleming, daughter of Mr: and 
Mrs. Howard Fleming, of Plainfield, N. J.,. were married 
January 4, at Grace church in Plainfield. After the cere- 
mony a large reception was held at the bride’s home and 
later the couple left for an extended wedding trip. On their 
return they will make their home in New York city. 





Wilbert-Sprague. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 14.—Frederick P. Wilbert, oldest 
son of State Senator Frederick Wilbert, president of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, married at 
Plaquemine, La., January 8, Miss Elizabeth Alta Sprague, 
daughter of Frank Sprague, of Winchester, Tenn. The mar- 
riage was celebrated at St. John’s Catholic church by Rev. 
Father Holtgreve. E. M. Lefebvre was best man and Miss 
Lena Wilbert, sister of the groom, maid of honor. The 
ushers were Peter M. Wilbert and Dr. George M. Wilbert. 
The groom is a prominent member of the Iberville parish 
bar; his bride is a sister of Mrs. Howell Pugh, of Plaque- 
mine. Both are popular and enjoy a wide acquaintance, 
and on account of Mr. Wilbert’s close relationship to the 
Louisiana lumber industry the happy event created a friendly 
interest among the lumbermen, who extend their best wishes 
for the young couple’s happiness and prosperity. 





Talbot-Drew. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Jan. 9.—Cards have been received in this 
city announcing the marriage of Eden Vale, San Leandro, 
Cal., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Talbot, on Jan- 
uary 4, of Fred Drew and Miss. Eugenie Adelaide Brady. 
Mr. Drew has many acquaintances in lumber circles on the 
north Pacific coast who will be much interested in - this 
announcement, For about aes years Mr. Drew has been 
connected with the Puget Mill Company and its predecessors, 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber at Port Gamble and 
Port Ludlow on Puget sound. It was only a few years after 
the beginning of operations of the old original firm of Pope 
& Talbaqt, by the construction of a little saw mill that was 


brought around the Horn in a sailing vessel from Boston 
to Puget sound that Fred’ Drew became associated with the 
coneerh with which he has ever since been in various ca- 
pacities. 

Probably no other man in the Puget sound country has 
a more exact and intimate knowledge of the timber resources 
of western Washington than Mr. Drew, and has often been 
said that he could tell by looking at a log the exact quarter 
section of the state from which it came. A large circle of 
friends join in wishing him and his bride much happiness. 


Butcher-Uhrich. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—In Seattle, Christmas morning, 
ended a honeymoon trip of a young couple wedded back in 
the middle west the participants in which have a large 
circle of friends'in the lumber trade.. At Hiawatha, Kan., 
at the home of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. J. C. Hull, was cele- 
brated on Sunday, December 15, the marriage of George M. 
Butcher, vice president of the United States Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, and Miss June Uhrich, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Uhrich, of Atchison, Kan. 

A bit of romance is connected with the affair. The bride 
and groom both are natives of Atchison and have been ac- 
quainted since childhood’s’ days, when together they made 








“MRS. GEORGE M. BUTCHER, OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


mud pies. About six years ago Mr. Butcher went west to 
seek his fortune and, being a young man of ability and en- 
ergy, it did not take him long to find a place for himself. 
He spent a year in the office of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company’s plant at Springfield, Ore., and another year in 
the office of the Port Blakeley Mill Company at Port Blake- 
ley, Wash. His brother, T. M. Butcher, and brother-in-law, 
W. F. White, then came west and he joined them in the 
organization of the United States Lumber Company, four 
years ago, and a little later this concern engaged in lumber 
manufacturing at Darrington, Wash. Mr. Butcher has 
charge of manufacturing. 

Before going east for his bride Mr. Butcher completed a 
pretty little bungalow at Darrington, which is located in 
a picturesque spot on the western slope of the Cascade 





GEORGE M., BUTCHER, OF SEATTLE#, WASH. 


mountains. It is there the young couple will make their 
home. The father of the bride, O. W. Uhrich, is at the head 
of the O. W. Uhrich Planing Mill Company at Atchison. 
Mrs. Butcher is a charming young lady of the irresistible 
blond type and had a prominent part in social life in her 
native city. The young couple have the best wishes of a 
host of friends both in and out of the lumber trade, with 
whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins. 





Jones-Higgins. 


George Jones, a prominent young lumberman of Forest 
City, Ark., and Miss Amie Higgins, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Higgins, of Manitowoc, Wis., were married at 
the bride’s home on the evening of January 1, by the Rever- 
end Rogers, of Fond du Lac, Wis. The wedding was the 
social event of the season and was attended by over one 
hundred guests. The decorations of the Higgins home were 
elaborate. The wedding. was followed by a dinner and a 
reception. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are spending their honey- 
moon in the east, after which they will reside at Forest City. 
Mr. Jones was formerly a prominent athlete at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





Greever-Pendleton. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 14.—Paul T. Greever, a well known 
young lumberman of Chilhowie, and Miss Ina Pendleton, of 

arion, Va., were married last week at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Venable. The bride is well known in so- 
ciety circles of this section and is a charming young woman. 
The groom is in business with his father, R. B. Greever. 
After a brief honeymoon, which is being spent at southern 
points, they will be at home at Chilhowie. 
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BUILDING PROSPECTS IMPROVE IN NEW YORK STATE. 





Improved Financial Conditions Stimulate Other Industries—Many New Office Buildings To Be 
Erected—Personal from the Empire State. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 


NEw York, Jan. 13.—Conditions in this section have 
changed materially since last report and more inquiries 
are coming in from out of town than for several weeks. 
With the wiping out of a deficit of over $50,000,000 
and with a surplus of over $6,000,000 to the credit of 
New York banks there is every reason to believe that 
the money stringen¢y is a thing of. the past. Banks 
are beginning to discount customers’ paper, and it 
looks as though money will soon become a drug on the 
market and be had at low rates of interest. This con- 
dition will have a tendency to cause builders to begin 
yperations at an early date. As the lumber business 
first felt the depression in New York it is here that 
we must look for the first improvement. 

The annual banquet of the Building Material Men’s 
Association, of Westchester county, was held at Hotel 
Astor January 10. Largely through the efforts of 
Messrs. Dinkell, J. A. Mahlstadt and E. M. Yerks the 
dinner was a decided success. About. seventy-five mem- 
bers were present and speeches were made by Presi- 
dent C. H. Tibetts, former President 8. Woods Cornell, 
Secretary Tracy Cowan, W. R. Roper, of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va.; W. 8. Van 
Clief, of Staten Island, and J. A. Mahlstadt, of New 
Rochelle. 

The Emporium Lumber Company, Keating Summit, 
Pa., which has offices at No. 1 Madison avenue, has sent 
out notices that C. O. Shepherd, its former manager, 
has resigned and that for the present W. J. Armstrong 
will be in charge. Mr. Shepherd will engage in busi- 
ness on his own account. He is considered one of the 
best informed hardwood men in the city and his many 
friends wish him success in his new business. 

English & Co., who do a large exporting business, 
report business on the other side rather quiet and say 
the European market is overstocked in most lines and 
that the shipper can realize better prices in the home 
market. 

W. L. Judd, of Getman & Judd, Stamford, Conn., 
was a recent visitor to the Lumbermen’s Noonday Club. 
Mr. Judd earries one of the largest stocks of lumber in 
Connecticut and has one of the best appointed yards to 
be found in the east. 

E. M. Yerks, of Yonkers, recently called to see his 
friends in the trade. Mr. Yerks has built a planing 
mill to take eare of his orders for dressed stock. 

Walter Rice, of Rice & Lockwood, Springfield, Mass., 
was a recent visitor in this city and F. E. Parker, of 
Saginaw, called at the offices of Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co. to talk over matters relative to the inter- 
est of that firm. 

C. W. Manning has left for a short trip through New 
York and West Virginia. Edgar A. Roberts, president 
of the Coleman €ypress Company, Coleman, Fla., called 
to see the members of the Sea Coast.Cypress Company, 

vhich handles the output of Mr. Roberts’ company. 
Cordon Edwards, of W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa, On- 

rio, was also-a visitor during the last week. 

DIXIE. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Jan. 14.—The outlook in the money mar- 
et in this eity “is considerably better than it has been 
t any time since the financial stringency commenced. 
"he bank deficit is now a thing of the past, the reserves 
aving been inereased last week over $17,000,000, $6,000,- 
0 more than necessary to wipe out the deficit, and as 

result. time money is expected to be offered at easy 
ates, and in-a few weeks builders have hopes of get- 
‘ing loans on- struetures as they have been accustomed 
‘o in this market. Within the past few days an im- 
‘roved buying spirit has been evident, although actual 
rders are not pouring in by any means; at the same 
ime some good inquiries are in the market for quota- 
tions and eonservative dealers look for a resumption 
£ buyigeowithim a very few weeks. The process of re- 
overy’ will -be.a slow one and in the meantime old 
stocks will have been worked down to. a very low basis, 
so that when the retailers’ demands increase, even on a 
noderate basis, there will be some pretty good buying. 
In some sections of the city plans for building opera- 
tions exceed those of the corresponding week for last 
year, but in the lower city districts the plans do not 
igure.wp.asMouch as last year. There have also been 
some» inquiries*from the city departments for heavy 
timber required in dock construction and there are 
prospects. of a number of contracts being let, which 
have- neeessarily. been held up. While business is slow 
cnoughy everyone is taking a more hopeful view of the 
situatior~and with the very low stocks carried by all 
of the retailers in this market there are good reasons 
i a moderate increase in the demand each 
Ww 

Barker & €o. are loading another large shipment of 
yellow... pine roofers which they expect to get in this 
market within a few weeks. Last month John M. Bond, 
local manager of the company, received a shipment from 
the large mills of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., aggregating 
1,700,000 feet, and although this second shipment on 
the vessel Robert Murphy is not so large it indicates a 
good demand for southern pine roofers in this market, 
and Mr. Bond states that these two shipments are only 
the beginning of a large trade of this character. This 
Second shipment also comes from Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co.’s mills at Laurel, Miss. 





L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, was in town several days with his wife and 
daughter. On Saturday Mr. and Mrs. Barth sailed for 
Cuba, expecting to be gone four or five weeks. Just 
before leaving Mr. Barth expressed himself very opti- 
mistically on the white pine situation, saying conditions 
had improved materially since early last month and 
orders were coming along in first class shape. 

J. D. Moir, of Christy, Moir & Co., wholesale dealers 
in spruce, reports that buying has been improving con- 
siderably the last two or three weeks, and from now on 
Mr. Moir looks for a more aggressive market. While in 
New York city sections trade has been of a small char- 
acter, cities and towns out of the city, particularly up 
the state, have been buying very freely and the increase 
from all quarters indicates, in Mr. Moir’s opinion, that 
it will not be very long before spruce buying will be 
on its usual basis. 

Reports come from the northern part of New Jersey 
that building operations are coming along much faster 
than they have for several weeks. With the prospect 
of rapid transit by means of the North river tunnels, 
it seems certain that there will be a large influx of 
New York business men into the northern part of New 
Jersey, and to provide for that New Jersey builders in 
and around Newark are reported. as operating on a large 
scale. The report of the superintendent of buildings 
at Newark for the first week of this year shows the 
number of permits to be nearly double that of the 
corresponding period of 1907, and contractors there say 
that not only will this increased activity be continued, 
but all records will be eclipsed by the building in 
northern New Jersey during the coming year. 

G. P. Rogers, of the R. J. Rogers Lumber Company, 
Geneva, N. Y., was in town today making arrangements 
for a trip to Cuba. Other visitors for the week include: 
J. D. Rounds, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Frederick 
Cleveland, Brown’s Tract Lumber Company, Fulton 
Chain, N. Y.; W. L. Sykes and W. W. Caflisch, of the 
Emporium Lumber Company, Keating Summit, Pa., who 
called at the company’s local office, 1 Madison avenue; 
Lewis H. Swan, North Tonawanda, N. Y.;.George H. 
Mell, Kane, Pa.; G. G. Barr, Beecher & Barr, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; George J. Barker, Boston, Mass. 

The Federal Lumber Company has discontinued its 
offices at 1 Madison avenue and moved to Boston, Mass. 

E. V. Babcock & Co., the well known lumber dealers 
and manufacturers with headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa., 
have opened a New York office in charge of H. J. Gott, 
43 Wall street. In his capacity as sales manager at 
this end, Mr. Gott will handle the entire output in New 
York of the Babcock companies. 

The E. H. Ogden Lumber Company, a large retail 
lumber dealer, gave’ its usual annual reception to its 
employees at the Yorkville Casino. The attendance was 
large and a very interestiag program was rendered. 

C. O. Shepherd, who for several years has had charge 
of the local office of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
has severed his connection with that concern and will 
engage in the wholesale lumber business on his own 
account. Until his plans are completed, Mr. Shepherd 
will make his headquarters at 101 West Eighty-fifth 
street. His wide acquaintance among the hardwood 
trade, and expert knowledge of that business are suffi- 
cient to make his success certain. 

In this connection the Emporium Lumber Company 
makes the following announcement: 

The Emporium Lumber Company, manufacturer of hard- 
wood and white pine lumber, with general offices at Keat- 
ing Summit, Pa., announces with regret that C. O. Shepherd, 
after creditably filling the position as manager of its New 
York sales office for the last five years, has withdrawn from 
its service. The company will continue its New York city 
office at 1 Madison avenue as heretofore, and until Mr. 
Shepherd’s successor has been appointed that office will be 
in charge of W. J. Armstrong from the Galeton mill office. 

The Donaldson Lumber Company, Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with 
a capital stock of $100,000 to conduct a general whole- 
sale and retail lumber business. The incorporators are 
T. Donaldson, C. F. Schrott, F. Schwertzer, Newark. 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, 
is slowly recovering from his attack of typhoid fever. 
Mr. Wiley has been ill for several weeks but reports 
regarding his condition are very favorable. The com- 
pany finds an improved demand for North Carolina pine 
the past week and has booked some good orders. Secre- 
tary Stran states. that inquiries have improved consid- 
erably over the last two or three weeks and the buying 
tendency among yards in the city and surrounding sec- 
tions is much stronger than it has been for some time. 

The Kilpatrick Lumber Company, Walter F. Kilpat- 
rick, treasurer, has leased the premises at 523 West 
Fifty-seventh street, where it- will conduct a general 
lumber and storage business similar to that formerly 
carried on by the New York Lumber & Storage Com- 
pany, to which business the Kilpatrick Lumber Com- 
pany succeeds. 

.» The Lumber Underwriters held their annual meeting 
at 66 Broadway, Wednesday, January 8, at which every- 
one of the fifteen underwriters was present. The re- 
ports of the year’s business were gone over and the 
affairs found to be in most satisfactory shape. This 
insurance organization is -accumulating .a large line of 
selected lumber insurance risks and gradually extending 
its field of operations, During the past year, two new 
underwriters, George F, Craig, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
F. R. Babeock, Pittsburg, Pa., were admitted and the 





financial strength of the organization is so well known 






(§.. Results Count \ 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


We 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 


a TACOMA, WASH. “2 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





e 
Eastern Office: 


HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER. Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIG GS, and Vice-President. 
GEO. BRO'VNE, Sec’y. & Treas. 












































IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. j 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columnps—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Go., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY 8. OsGoop, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321. 
oud . . . ~ 
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“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14, 1% and 2”. 


Don’t be a ‘‘MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Mills: 
HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 

















At the Present Time 


if you wanta 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 
a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















tmnt BOXES ft 
PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, {fxciineron. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 


aS CALIFORNIA @e 
































‘ California White Pine 


Cedar and Redwood ~ Lumber, 


Siding and Redwood 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG -BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market and Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. | 
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California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
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as to require no comment. In addition to the cash re- 
serves of the Lumber Underwriters, there is the liability 
of all of the individual underwriters, whose standing 
and reputation in the trade are well known, and for 
this reason the policy offered by the Lumber Under- 
writers at rates lower than offered by stock companies 
is one of the best of its kind. The underwriters present 
were: C. H. Carleton, Mills-Carleton Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Frederick W. Cole, New York city; Lewis 
Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert W. 
Higbie, Robert W. Higbie Company, New York city; 
W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; W. C. 
Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, Toronto, Ont.; 
H. Shumway Lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert 
C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eugene F. Perry, 
secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New York city; C. H. Prescott, jr., Saginaw Bay 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank C. Rice, Rice & Lock- 
wood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass.; Horace F. 
Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. S. Tremaine, 
Montgomery Brothers & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; George F. 
Craig, George F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
F. R. Babeock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAwANDA, N. Y., Jan. 14—A number of 
dealers in the Twin Cities have taken inventories since 
the first of the month, but most of them will not attend 
to this detail until they have cleaned up most of their 
spring shipments, when the amount of stock on hand is 
smaller than at any time during the season. Those who 
have taken inventories find that the amount of lumber 
on hand is not so large as a year ago. Yet there are 
none who feel any anxiety over their position to fill 
what orders may come their way until such time as it 
is possible to replenish stocks by lake receipts. A 
number of dealers have considerable stock at points 
in Canada which they could readily bring forward by 
rail before the opening of lake receipts should the 
occasion necessitate. Salesmen report most retailers in 
the midst of inventories. The condition’ of stock in the 
retail yards is found very low as a rule and the retailers 
are finding it necessary to place orders more frequent- 
ly than for some time. 

Dealers here who are interested in Canadian stock 
state that the output there this winter will not bo more 
than 50 percent of what it usually is, due to the string- 
ency with which the banks of the dominion are doleing 
out currency for these operations. The curtailment in 
the output is causing most dealers to delay contracts 
for stock until they are more certain of what next season 
will bring forth. 

The large number of friends of John W. Robinson, 
of Robinson Bros., in the Tonawandas are pleased over 
his election to the presidency of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce last Wednesday by a vote of over 500. 
Several North Tonawanda lumbermen have been elected 
to the presidency of Buffalo’s trade organization. Mr. 
Robinson’s predecessor, William H. Gratwick, of White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, and Theodore 8. Fassett, of Smith, 
Fassett & Co., have had that distinction. All are mem- 
bers of the local board of trade. 

W. G. Palmer has returned from Albany, N. Y., where 
he went to look after busines’ interests and to attend 
a meeting of the public utilities commission. While at 
Albany Mr. Palmer arranged with Frank W. Stevens, 
of the commission, to speak at the annual banquet of 
the board of trade next month. 

Since the first of the year the Erie and New York 
Central railroads have increased the switching charge 
in the Tonawandas from $1 to $3.50, and the lumber 
dealers and other business men here have taken steps 


the public utilities commission in an effort to secure a 
return to the old rate unless the railroads shall see fit 
to rescind the new rate at once. ° 

A. H. Webster, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
which handles the sales of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Company, of Charleston, 8. C., through its New York 
office, has returned from a trip to the latter company’s 
plant in company with A. C. Tuxbury, of North Tona- 
wanda, and Charles Hill, of New York. Mr. Tuxbury 
stopped off at New York on his return. Mr. Webster 
reports business very brisk at the Charleston plant. The 
mill is being run to its fullest capacity. 


A SUGGESTION. 


‘‘Whom are that shaft and propeller wheel for?’’ 
was a question asked the other day at the Marine Iron 
Works shops, Chicago, the answer to which brought 
out some curious features in the purchase of machinery 
*‘outfits’’ for steamboats worth any buyer’s considera- 
tion. 

It appears that the parts referred to would even- 
tually be shipmates with a fore and aft compound en- 
gine building in another part of the same building, 
and a likelihood of the steam being supplied by a 
boiler then nearing completion in the same company’s 
boiler shop, and yet the orders were from three dif- 
ferent sources. The engine was ordered direct by the 
boat owner, the propeller shaft and wheel through a 
jobbing house and the boiler through another concern. 

Distributing the purchase of a complete ‘‘outfit’’ 
of driving machinery among different concerns is not 
as unusual as it is unwise, but it is a coincidence té 
find these orders ultimately reach some one shop through 
three different channels. Of course the buyer supposes 
that each concern does the work and fails to realize that 
he is paying more than necessary, besides accepting the 
risk of a misfit among the various parts. It is a notice- 
able fact that the one of all others capable of handling 
these ‘‘mixed outfits’? (reference is made to the prac- 
tical steamboat man) places his orders with some one con- 












eern which builds it all. 


through the board of trade to lay the matter before . 


MORE NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


New Business Requires More Ships—Forestry Pro- 
fessor Selects Maine for Investigations— 
Canadian Output to be Under Average. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 11—The annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan Lumber Exchange Association was held 
at the Exchange Club, Wednesday, January 15, at 1 
o’clock. Lunch was served. 

Morris A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, spent 
last week in Maine in the interests of business. 

William H. Gray, of the W. H. Gray Lumber Com- 
pany, visited Connecticut last week. 

J. L. Spencer, a lumber dealer of Winnepeg, Mani- 
toba, has been visiting his brother at Waterville, Me. 

Herbert Wingfield, a hardwood lumber manufacturer 
of Virginia, was in this city last week. 

Building contracts awarded in New England during 
1907 amounted to $129,224,000, as against $125,397,000 
during 1906. The greatest gain over 1906 was made in 
the first six months of 1907. During the last three 
months the building contracts fell off nearly $7,000,000, 
as compared with the corresponding months of 1906. 

John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., East Cam- 
bridge, attended the meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumber Association, at Indianapolis, Ind., January 16. 

A Maine lumberman says, ‘‘We are not planning to 
curtail our output on account of the stringency in 
money, but it looks as though we should be obliged to 
do so because of the stringency in snow.’’ 

The lumber yards of the George McQuesten Company 
and P. 8. Huckins & Co., East Boston, narrowly escaped 
being destroyed by fire last week. The coal wharf be- 
tween the two properties was destroyed, with a loss of 
$100,000, and some damage was done to the McQuesten 
property. 

The planing mill being erected by the Berkshire Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsfield, has been leased to Dillon & 
Umbs, who will do a general planing and finishing busi- 
ness. Mr. Umbs has been foreman of the Dodge & 
Devanny woodworking business for several years. 

At the annual meeting of the Augusta Lumber Com- 
pany, Augusta, Me., the following officers were re- 
elected: Ira H. Randall, president and general man- 
ager;.Smith S. Randall, treasurer; Ira H. Randall, Au- 
gusta, D. C. Robinson, Boston, and Horace R. Sturgis, 
Augusta, directors. 

Charles F. Melendy, a box manufacturer of Hudson, 
has bought about seventy-five acres of good growth 
white pine at auction in Nashua, N. H. 

C. P. Chase & Co., lumber dealers, springfield, Mass., 
have moved their business from the old Day & Jobson 
lumber yard to new quarters on Becket street, adjacent 
to the tracks of the Boston & Maine railroad. The 
firm has erected a large lumber shed and office build- 
ing. - Its old quarters have been occupied as a lumber 
yard for about fifty years. C. P. Chase & Co. have 
been located there for seven years. 

The Derryfield Company, Manchester, N. H., has been 
making repairs at its plant. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., Jan. 12.—Prof. Austin Cary, of the 
Harvard University School of Forestry, with the entire 
senior class of that school, is in Maine, studying lum- 
bering. Prof. Cary, who is the Maine expert on for- 
estry and forest conditions, has this feature of the 
year’s work as his especial part. This is the third class 
he has taken out, and by far the most promising. 

Two launchings are scheduled for next week in Bath, 
both 4-masted schooners. One is the Bertha L. Downes, 
built at the yard of the New England Company, and 
owned by the Benedict-Manson Company, of New 
Haven, Vt. The other is built by the G. G. Deering 
Company, and named in honor of William L. Wilson, 
of Boston. 

The Berlin Mills Company, of Portland, in acquiring 
full control of the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company, 
located at Berlin, N. H., has greatly strengthened its 
own position as one of the largest manufacturers of 
newsprint outside the International Paper Company. 
The Burgess Company has maintained a large office in 
Boston for the last six years, but now the major part 
of the office force will move to Portland and have rooms 
at the offices of the Berlin Mills Company. When the 
mill was first built it had a capacity of only sixty tons, 
but it has been necessary to increase its facilities until 
it has a capacity of 400 tons and is the largest mill of 
its kind in the world. The raw material is spruce 
wood and the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company owns 
large tracks of timber in New Hampshire and Vermont 
and an immense track of timber land limits in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Following the example of practically every large mill 
in the country the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Monday, inaugurated the three-shift system in its pulp 
and paper mill at South Brewer. By the new system the 
mill is operated by three shifts, each working eight 
hours a day. The arrangement gives employment to 
about twenty more men in the mill. 

PPP PPD LP LI IIS 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVE. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Mr. Stephens introduced ‘a bill 
today to provide for the establishment of 2 National 
forest reserve of 100,000 acres in Randall and Arm- 
strong counties, Texas, to include the headwaters of 
Red river. It provides for the condemnation of prop- 
erty if the land needed for the purpose should not be 
offered at a reasonable price. 
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HEMLOCK SHOWS ACTIVITY IN PITTSBURG DISTRICT. 





jood Volume of New Orders—Annual Meetings of Many New Lumber Companies Held—Spruce 


Shows Material Improvement - News and Personals. 
PP ABPAP PP PPP PP PPL 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 14.—Considerable new business 
n the hemlock trade has been taken during the last 
veek, in which Pittsburg hemlock men have figured 
juite prominently. This has been the feature of the 
‘umber trade during the last seven days. The mills of 
the hemlock men are starting up and shipments have 
been quite large. A good many orders for this mate- 
rial that were suspended during December have been 
‘alled for and with the new business has made the 
volume of business quite hopeful. With the revival of 
hemlock other lines will soon follow. The general 
trade conditions have been steadily improving. Mills 
ire resuming and coal and coke operations have extended 
from the minimum capacity to fully 60 percent of the 
normal output. Money is more plentiful, and while 
there are some weak spots showing in the cleaning up 
of the depression and its effects, they are not of a 
character to cause any serious worry. 

During January annual meetings of companies are 
being held in Pittsburg, including the several Babcock 
‘ompanies which are operating in various portions of 
the country. The Babeock Bros. Lumber Company and 
the Babeock Lumber Company both held meetings this 
week in Pittsburg and reélected the former officers. 
C. L. Babeoek, of the Babcock Lumber Company, Ash- 
tola, Pa., was made a director in the Babcock Bros. 
Lumber Company to take the place of a retiring director. 
The annual meeting of the Tellico River Lumber Com- 
pany, which has been made one of the Babcock interests, 
is to be held in Pittsburg for the first time next month. 
Heretofore this company meeting was held at Tellico 
Plains, Tenn. E. V. Babcock & Co. reports better trade 
conditions in hemlock than for some time. Sales have 
been such as to make further danger of weakening in 
prices unlikely. Yellow pine business has increased over 
December, but not enough to make the business stronger. 
F. R. Babeock, who was in New York last week, re- 
turned this week and reports better. business feeling 
there. The new office of the company in New York has 
already placed some good business. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that the business thus far in 
January is greater than for the entire month of Decem- 
ber. The demand has been general but spasmodic, and 
for this reason the month is not of a character to make 
certain any measuring up of the results for the next 
two weeks. However, with the better outlook and the 
fact that a marked gain has been made, there is no 
reason to believe that the situation will be other than 
improved from month to month. A good many in- 
quiries are coming in to this company, indicating a large 
amount of material will be required in the near future, 
and hence no effort is being made to push matters. 
Retail yards are all low in stock and are now buying 
again. They are not stocking up extensively, however, 
and are waiting for a little later season before deciding 
what to do. In the country districts the situation is 
much better than in the city in this respect. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner note a steadily increasing 
volume of sales, and while white pine has been unusually 
juiet other grades, including hemlock and spruce, have 
been fairly active for January. The-company is prepar- 
ing to resume operations at the Dunlevie mills next Mon- 
day, when all improvements there will have been com- 
pleted. J. B. Flint, president of the company, is tn 
Mississippi looking after the affairs of the company 
there, and will not return until next week. Mr. Erving 
s in Cleveland on business. E. H. Stoner, of the same 
sompany, was east last week on business, and all report 
business conditions where they are or have been. In 
respect to the retail yard trade the company has shown 
its careful study of the affairs of this line by declar- 
ing that the country districts, or at least 75 percent of 
the yards there, have not felt the depression in busi- 
ness, for they have been handling a normal amount of 
rade all fall and winter. Many of the suburban re- 
ailers are inclined to do some stocking up, but are 
not being urged in this matter because of the fact that 
such trade can come along later when the market is 
etter understood. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports business 
zenerally quiet, but not out of tune with Jnauary. LI. 
*, Balsley, manager of the hardwood department of this 
‘company, returned last week from a trip to West Vir- 
zinia and the south and reports good results of his 
journey. He will go to the New England market next 
veek and is arranging to get into touch with the situa- 
ion there. The hardwood trade with furniture fac- 
ories has been quieter for January than usual, but 
aside from this there has been no indication of any 
serious weakness and common grades of hardwoods have 
been merely holding their position in the demand for 

his season. 

Plans for many new buildings are being considered 
among the building trades, and in this there is found 
some active interest owing to the announcement made 
today by the Builders’ League Exchange that the agree- 
nents with the various building trades have been ad- 
justed with few exceptions and the season promises to 
be uniformly harmonious. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is preparing to carry out an enormous plan for 
improvements in Pittsburg by the construction of a new 
transfer freight yards, round houses and repair shops 
at Sharpsburg, a suburban town near Pittsburg. It will 
mean an outlay of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and 


much construction work that will require all summer. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—No changes worthy of 
especial note are to be recorded of the trade conditions 
which have existed in this city during the week. Prices 
continue to hold their own. It is a matter of satisfaction 
to lumbermen that they have not weakened and it is gen- 
erally thought that they will remain nearly stable until 
spring, when it is predicted advances are inevitable. But 
the weather has so far been discouraging and now it is 
appreciated that it is not within reason to expect any 
material changes for the better until spring. Still lead- 
ing lumbermen declare that inquiries are plentiful now 
when only a few weeks ago they were ‘‘scarce as hen’s 
teeth,’’ as one prominent wholesaler put it. Orders have 
also been placed this week with more spirit and more 
freely than in any week since early in December. 

Eli B. Hallowell, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., has with- 
drawn from the fight to succeed himself as select council- 
man at the forthcoming election next month. Mr. Hallo- 
well represented one of the West Philadelphia wards for 
a number of years in the upper chamber of the municipal 
legislature. He became active as a reformer during the 
last two years and met with some opposition. He ex- 
plains, however, that he would not seek reélection because 
of the illness of his wife and the fact that his business 
demands his entire time and attention. 

John J. Rumbarger departed Tuesday for a business 
trip to Pittsburg. After the business is transacted there 
Mr. Rumbarger proposes to proceed to Indianapolis, 
where he wiil be the guest of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He is scheduled to make 
an address at the meeting. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were William Godfrey, Cheraw, N. C.; S. 8S: Hen- 
derson, Pocahontas Lumber Company, Brooklyn; M. M. 
Wilson, Elkins, W. Va.; George A. Mitchell, White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; J. M. Burn- 
hart, Lenoir, Pa.; Samuel Roberts, Norristown, Pa.; 
George M. Stevens, Stevens & Eaton Company, New 
York city; Nat. M. Offutt, Tug River Lumber Company, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Seymour Y. Warner, of Seymour Y. Warner & Co., 
whelesaler, made formal application Monday for member- 
ship of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. Mr. Warner was 
until a few months ago of the firm of Joseph P. Dun- 
woody & Co. The exchange continues to grow steadily 
in membership and seemingly grows in popularity among 
the trade. 

John Sloanaker, of Anderson & Sloanaker, was con- 
fined to his home with the grippe last week. 

Ben S. Thomas, of Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, 
and who is manager of the local offices of the company, 
left early in the week for a few days’ trip to the mills 
of the company at Scranton and Wilkesbarre. Mr. 
Thomson declares that business is looking much brighter 
and that inquiries are plentiful and orders satisfactory. 

Through an error it was reported in these columns last 
week that Charles G. Blake represented the Crosby & 
Beckley Company, but Mr. Blake is the local represent- 
ative of the E. V. Babcock Company of Pittsburg. His 
firm was last week admitted to membership in the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, as was also the Crosby & Beckley 
Company. F 

The Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its regular meeting Wednesday of this week at the 
offices of the exchange in the Crozer building. The con- 
templated meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s As- 
sociation has been postponed. 

The committee appointed by the Lumberman’s Ex- 
change to consider the revision of the rules for the in- 
spection of hardwoods and to attend the conference of 
lumbermen on the subject to be held in New York city 
January 29 met in the Exchange rooms this week to 
mature plans for the representation of the committee 
at the conference in New York. Wilson H. Lear is 
chairman of the committee. 

The Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its regular meeting Wednesday of this week in the 
room of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. The annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has not yet been held and it is reported that it has 
been postponed indefinitely. 

The pilgrims from the traveling staff of Wistar, Un- 
derhill & Co. who recently departed for the south are 
returning the latter part of this week and report that 
all is in readiness in the southern centers for an im- 
mediate resumption of business on old fashioned lines 
of stability. 

J. W. Floyd, a popular salesman in the trade of this 
city, is receiving the felicitations of his friends upon 
the recent arrival of the stork to his home, announcing 
that an heir was at the threshhold of life to take over 
the business of his father when the time comes. 

William E. Harrison, formerly with the Rumbarger 
Lumber Corhpany, accepted a position last week with 

William R. Gardy as bookkeeper. 

Preparations are being matured for the next concatena- 
tion of the Order of Hoo-Hoo for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, which is to be held at the Hotel Walton 
on the 13th of March, which is Friday. But the Hoo-Hoo 
‘*seat seat’’ at the idea of ill luck and declare that it 
will be the largest concatenation recently held in the 
east and in addition that there will be ample opportunity 
afforded to do the initiation turn so that the members 
may become more familiar with the process in advance 
of the next annual Hoo-Hoo gathering. Joseph R. Rod- 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 





Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building _ompan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





MILLS : 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 


- 











gers, the Vicegerent Snark for this district, is sending 











' PACIFIC WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


% Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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A Strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR 
Orders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 


Fir Timbers 10 to 100 ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


| —all kinds of factory lumber. 





The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL 























mr Yards 


| That are up to date are 
carrying a stock of Fir floor- 
ing and finish, We can 
furnish the very best, and 
what’s more, do it quick. 





ft Line Gets Delivered Prices. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
| Branch Sales Offic.: 








20! Scott Bldg.. SALT LAKE, UTAH, 3 























FIR TUMB ER| 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
OREGON. 


'.C.Graham LumberCo. 

















Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














[ We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


=————————GREEN OR DRY. 














ey CLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 
000 Fee CLATSKANIE, ORE, | 
7 . 








— ‘ten 
farlsed Wontuerth 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Lath and Shingles. 


796 Chamber of Commerce Bids: BORTLAND, OREGON. 


Interstate Lumber Co. + 


WHOLESALE 
SHIPPERS 
BY CAR OR 
CARGO 




















out the warning notes to the members here of the meet- 
ing in Mareh. 

R. R. Burns, manager of the sales department of the 
Tug River Lumber Company, Bristol, Tenn., is conva- 
lesecing from an attack of appendicitis. Mr. Burns was 
formerly of this city and resided at Swarthmore, where 
he made many friends who are now pleased to hear that 
he is recovering. 

Jacob L. Rumbarger, formerly senior member of the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, plans to celebrate the 
golden anniversary of his marriage February 18. Mr. 
Rumbarger, who began business in Indiana when most of 
the trade was in its infancy so far as their ages may 
be concerned, now resides in practical retirement at 
Sharon Hill. 

George B. Breon, of Williamsport, Pa., spent a few 
days in this city last week, stopping off with Mrs. Breon 
on his way to the.south, where he will visit the plant 
at Ulmers, 8. C. Mr. Breon proposes to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure and has as his companion on his latest 
trip his wife. 

Frank Highly, of the Glade Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, was a visitor to this city’s trade during the week, 
on business particularly. Nevertheless as a former mem- 
ber of the football team of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Mr. Highly was given an especially cordial wel- 
come and enjoyed himself renewing acquaintance with 
old friends. 

Suit was instituted in the local courts last week on a 
contract by the Franklin Trust Company against the 
Coketown Lumber Company. 

With a view of thoroughly analyzing currency matters 
before action on any bill is taken before congress the 
Trades League last week appointed a committee to make 
such investigations as it might deem fit and to report to 
the board ‘‘to the end that action may be taken which 
will favor the enactment of such legislation as will prove 
most advantageous to the country at large.’’ 

William Holloway, operator of a saw mill at Lapidum, 
Md., is confined to his home with a broken leg, sustained 
when a heavy log fell upon him at the mill last week. 

A dispatch to maritime men of this city last week 
announced that the schooner Georgia, laden with lumber 
and bound for this port, was nearly wrecked off St. 
John, N. S., last week. 

The plant of the Boyertown Burial Casket Company at 
Boyertown, Pa., the scene of Monday’s frightful catas- 
trophe when nearly 200 people were burned to death at 
an entertainment at the village opera house, escaped de- 
struction by fire, but it is estimated that about twenty 
of the employees of the company were burned to death. 
The officers at the headquarters in this city are making 
investigations and lending every aid to the state and 
local authorities. The Boyertown Burial Casket Com- 
pany is a heavy purchaser of hardwood lumber. W. L. 
Rhoads, assistant superintendent of the factory, had a 
miraculous escape from the burning building and tells a 
heart-rending story of the torture of the imprisoned 
people. Philadelphia’s solicitude for the sufferers of the 
nearby village catastrophe was noted when Mayor Rey- 
burn telegraphed $500 for the relief of the people. 

Announcement was made last week that, following the 
love at ‘‘first sight’’ theory, Miss Madeline Elizabeth 
Wilson, daughter of John L. Wilson, a prominent lum- 
berman of Baltimore, is to be married in the spring to 
Harold Dewees Bilyou, of this city. 

Joseph H. O'Neill returned last week from a trip to 
Chicago and middle west points. 


QUIET AT BUFFALO. 


Volume of Orders Falr, and Inquiries Numerous— 
Inventories Completed Throughout York State 
—Building Shows Increased Activity. 





BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The Lumber Exchange 
held a very well attended meeting on the 11th, Presi- 
dent O. E. Yeager in the chair. In the absence of 
Secretary Mixer in Europe his partner, H. 8. Lee, kept 
the minutes. There was the usual amount of discussion 
of the general lumber situation, the idea being that 
the return of demand would be steady, but rather slow. 
The projected Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern railroad was 
approved. It is now before the state commission and 
it is given out that as it parallels the Erie barge canal 
account will be taken of its effect on that as well as 
other railroads. The bill in Congress directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to advise with ship- 
pers before changes in rates are approved was also 
favored. 

The yard dealers are getting their inventories com- 
pleted and beginning to send in reports to Secretary 
Mixer for compilation, which will go on as usual, so 
that he can make his annual stock report when he 
returns early next month, if all the lists are in. It is 
expected that very nearly or possibly quite as much 
lumber will be shown as was a year ago. 

The building activity is about as great as ever, but 
the new permits are dropping off some, as would be 
expected at this time of the year, though work has not 
been stopped yet-by the weather.. For the week there 
were twenty-nine permits issued, all for small buildings 
and all but one or two for frame buildings. There were 
nineteen new frame dwellings, the entire cost being 
estimated at $74,560. 

The reports of practically all.the city lumbermen, and 
especially from such as do not carry yards and must buy 
what they sell, are that inquiries are increasing at a 
very encouraging rate and some good orders are being 
booked in every trade. 

Several of the Buffalo lumbermen attended the meet- 


ing of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in New York last week. They say that there was 
not a single unhopeful expression made by the members 
of the trade they met there. All think that if the return 
to business is to be slow it will. be sure, and they are 
satisfied that the late stoppage of demand and read- 
justment of business generally will prove a good thing. 

The city box factories are still doing very little busi- 
ness compared with former winters, and the prospect 
now is that they will not get much of a start again 
before the spring movement is heré. 

There is lack of snow in some northern lumber camps, 
but the weather is good for skidding, so that if the 
snow comes by the time that work is completed it will 
be well enough. Most of the cutting is done now and 
the reports are of a much smaller cut than for any pre- 
vious winter of late. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. are getting in some 
white pine by rail from Midland, not waiting for the 
fleet to bring it next spring: Mr. Graves is among 
those who do not look for a very rapid return of busi- 
ness activity, though he will be quite prepared for it 
when it comes, 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is not quite in full 
winter trim, there being a little lumber on the dock 
front to pile. The stock complete will be about as 
usual for amount and rather better for assortment. 

M. E. Preisch is still looking after the logging camps 
of the new Bathurst Lumber Company, of which he is 
general manager. Quite a large amount of his time 
will be spent in that branch of his business hereafter. 

John W. Robinson, another North Tonawanda lum- 
berman and a Buffalonian, was on the 8th elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce by a good 
majority, succeeding William N. Gratwick, also a North 
Tonawanda lumberman. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0, Jan. 14.—The indications are that 
money is becoming somewhat easier and if extremely 
bad weather does not interrupt building to too great 
an extent retail business throughout this section may 
show some increase. An optimistic feeling prevails 
and although most of the yards and mills are doing 
very little just now, it is expected that conditions will 
return to almost normal within a short time. 

Henry C. Christy, general manager of the Advance 
Lumber Company, is confined to his home this week 
with the grip, but is expected to return to the office 
within a few days. 

A number of local officers have issued neat remem- 
brances to the trade. The Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company has put out a leather memorandum book and 
a purse, the Advance Lumber Company has a flemish 
oak inkstand well advertising its hardwood department, 
and the C. H. Foote Lumber Company has issued a beau- 
tiful calendar. 

Fred Cook, representing Anderson & Co., of Beaver, 
Pa., called on some of the local lumber dealers this 
week while on his way south. 

L. F. Rollins, treasurer of the Mutual Lumber Com- 
pany, of Montgomery, Ala., and New York, representing 
the W. T. Smith Lumber ‘Company, of Chapman, Ala., 
visited Cleveland this week. He stated that 90 percent 
of the southern mills were closed and a change in the 
southern pine situation could be expected. 

F. E. Gary, vice president of the Baker Lumber Com- 
pany, Turrell, Ark., who visited some of the local deal- 
ers this week, was very optimistic in regard to the situa- 
tion in the hardwood market. His firm does a large 
business in oak, cypress and ash, and he stated that 
the conditions as he found them were most encouraging. 
*Some nice orders were placed in the local market this 
week by W. B. Fulton, who is connected with a large 
line of retail yards throughout Michigan, and who makes 
his headquarters at Grand Rapids. 

J. B. Dalby, representing the Walworth & Neville 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, called on Cleve- 
land dealers this week and left some encouraging re- 
ports as to the condition of business as he found it. 





NEW FORESTER AT IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 
At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the 


‘Iowa State College C. A. Scott, of the United States 


Forest Service was elected to the chair of forestry to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Prof. 
H. P. Baker, who accepted a more lucrative position 
at the Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Scott is a 
graduate of the Kansas State Agricultural College and 
a student of the Yale College of Forestry. Mr. Scott 
has been continuously in the employment of the For- 
est Service since graduation and during this period of 
seven years has gradually advanced through all stages 
of the work from that of student assistant to forest 
supervisor, which position he resigned to accept the 
chair of forestry at the Iowa State College. 

His work has been largely confined to the middle 
west and the Rocky mountain states; hence he has 
the advantage of being familiar with the forestry con- 
ditions of the upper Mississippi valley. Since its ori- 
gin he has had charge of the extensive forest nurseries 
and plantings of the Dismal river national forest. Dur- 
ing the last three years he has given a special course of 
lectures before the Nebraska University forestry stu- 
dents, and during the winters has also rendered as- 
sistance as a lecturer at the Farmers’ Institutes of Ne- 
braska. In 1906 he was elected to membership in the 
Society of American Foresters, a professional organi- 
zation which is limited in its membership. His train- 
ing, experience, strength of character and personality 
make him one of the best men available for the posi- 
tion to which he has been elected at the Iowa State 
College. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES AT MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 





Several Firms Change Location — New Assistant Inspector of Baltimore Elected ~~ Remark- 


able Improvement in North Carolina Pine Prices—Old Dominion News. 
PPA PP PP PPP PPP PP 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 15.—The managing committee 
of the Baltimore Exchange at its monthly meeting last 
Monday elected J. H. Manken assistant to Chief In- 
spector Creamer, secretary for the ensuing year. His 
choice had been expected, the arrangement being deemed 
an advantageous one because Mr. Manken spends much 
of his time in the office of the inspector, and can thus 
give more attention to the work of the secretary than 
most other men. The committee also disposed of vari- 
ous routine matters, accumulations since the annual 
meeting. President E. P. Gill has appointed the fol- 
lowing standing committees: 

Arbitration and grievance—Lewis Dill, chairman; Richard 
Tg Theodore Mottu, John L. Alcock and Maurice W. 

inapection-—-Sideoway Merryman, chairman; William M. 
Burgan and Theodore Mottu 

Hardwood inspection—Daniel MacLea, chairman; John L. 
Alcock and James J. Lannon. 

Membership—Richard W. Price, chairman; George Schu- 
macher and Rufus K. Goodenow. 

House—George H. Poehlmann, chairman; 
Waters and George Schumacher. 

Legislation and transportation—William M. Burgan, chair- 
man; Daniel MacLea, Maurice W. Wiley, George E. Waters 
and Rufus K. Goodenow. 

The hardwood firm of Carter, Hughes & Co., which 
for several years maintained headquarters at Union 
Dock, this city, has removed to Troutdale, the scene of 
the Iron Mountain Lumber Company’s operations in 
southwestern Virginia. The firm looks after the dis- 
tribution of the product of the Iron Mountain Com- 
pany, which is the manufacturing end of the concern, 
and by the removal all the activities will be concentrated 
at one place. The entire office force, with the excep- 
tion of the stenographer, went along and will be housed 
near one of the company’s mills. Other saw mill plants 
are located within a few miles of Troutdale, and as the 
company is gradually increasing its timber holdings, it 
was thought best to close the Baltimore office, especially 
since the yard business was discontinued some time ago, 
and selling operations were confined to carload lots. 
The members of the firm are David T. Carter and 
Thomas Hughes. Mr. Carter went to Troutdale when 
the first mill was erected several years ago, and has 
given the enterprise his personal supervision, building a 
cottage there, which he occupies with his young wife. 

Among other Baltimore lumbermen who are away 
from home is William M. Burgan, who returned to spend 
the holidays with his family and then went back to 
Eddy Lake, where he is largely interested in the Eddy 
Lake Cypress Company, which operates a big mill plant. 
The mill has been closed down for several weeks, but 
is about to resume or has done so, and Mr. Burgan’s 
personal attention was deemed desirable. 

L. Methudy, the well known hardwood lumberman of 
St. Louis, was a visitor in this city last Monday on 
his way home from a trip to various eastern cities. He 
intended to go on to Norfolk, and then to take the train 
back to St. Louis. Mr. Methudy did not have much of 
an encouraging nature to say about trade conditions in 
the cities visited by him. Everywhere he found busi- 
ness quet, with the demand greatly restricted. The rul- 
ing prices had not declined in the same proportion, but 
the market presented a listless aspect. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
men, is on a trip south. He will go as far as South 
Carolina, looking after business, and is not expected 
hack for a week or ten days. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, operat- 
ng plants at Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, 
W. Va., resumed operations the day following New 
Year’s, and the Curtain Lumber Company, operating in 
the same sections and employing about 5,000 men,’ or- 
lered its employees to report for duty. 


George E. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrotk, VA., Jan, 13.—There is still a noted im- 
provement in the North Carolina pine trade, with an 
‘ver increasing volume of orders and stiffening in 
prices. Each and every manufacturer and wholesaler 
iow doing business in this vicinity reports that January 
trade so far surpasses any month for the past six. 
While as yet not a very heavy trade can be expected 
vet there is every indication that there will be in a 
short time, and there is also a general activity in the 
umber trade and kindred industries which indicates 
the confidence of everyone in the future of the mar- 
ket. However, there are still lots of mills shut down, 
ind their reasons for not resuming operations imme- 
liately can be attributed to the fact that they probably 
ealize that to offer a capacity output just now, when 
‘he market is just ‘‘getting on its feet,’’ would un- 
loubtedly mean demoralization and disaster, and as long 
as they have been forced to shut down and as it cost 
both time, trouble and money to reorganize they do not 
feel justified in taking another risk, but will wait until 
the market is on a firm basis with fair profits obtain- 
able. At present there is very little lumber ready for 
use at either end of the trade. Reports from the north 
are to the effect that there is practically no lumber 
on the yards, and statistics from the mills show that 
stocks are below normal. With these conditions exist- 
ing and dealers inclined to place orders for large lots 
there is every reason to believe that the next few months 
will see a strong market for North Carolina pine. The 
only thing which is hampering the transactions at pres- 


ent is the scarcity of money. The mills are in need of 
ready cash with which to carry on their operations, and 
are not willing to ship for anything but cash, and the 
dealers on the other hand do not seem to have an over- 
flowing surplus from which to draw. 

The Manufacturers’ Record of current issue contains 
an article which exploits the wood-pulp industry of the 
south and has as its subject the Champion Fiber Com- 
pany, of Canton, N. C. The article is dated from Can- 
ton, and in part says: 

There is just being completed in this town one of the most 
notable developments in an industrial line the south con- 
tains, for here is being built at an aggregate cost of not less 
than $2,000,000 the largest wood-pulp plant in the country, 
if not in the world. 

The plant is owned by the Champion Coated Paper 
Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, which will finish the prod- 
uct-of the plant first named. From all accounts this is 
indeed a plant of great magnitude, consisting in all of 
thirty-five buildings, all constructed of steel and con- 
crete and a standard gage railroad running from Sun- 
burst, the logging camp, to Canton. The company owns 
something like 40,000. acres of timber in the vicinity of 
Biltmore, and the output of the plant it is estimated will 
be 250 tons of pulp daily. 

Owing to a reduction in forces, 200 employes of the 
Richmond Cedar Works, at its Richmond plant, last week 
went on a strike, walking out of the plant in a body. 
It was claimed by the employees that the reduction de- 
volved upon them too much work, which they could not 
complete in the specified time. 

An indication of the brightening of trade is the way 
in which the manufacturers have placed orders for 
equipment during the last week. The Longdale Railway 
Industrial Company, of Longdale, N. C., operating a 
railroad from Selba, N. C., to Longdale, and owning and 
operating a number of lumber plants in that vicinity, 
placed an order for a combination Vulcan locomotive. 
The Mullins Lumber Company, of Mullins, 8. C., placed 
an order for a new Foran locomotive of a large type. 
The Tilghman Lumber Company, of Sellers, 8. C., placed 
an order for a number of logging cars for its new plant 
at Lewiston, N. C., and A. C. House, of Weldon, N. C., 
placed an order for several new logging cars also. 

It is understood that the Tilghman Lumber Company, 

which has recently constructed a new plant at Lewiston, 
N. C., has purchased another tract of timber in that 
vicinity. 
_ L. Methudy, a large lumber exporter of St. Louis, Mo., 
who ships a quantity of lumber through this port each 
year, returned to his home today after spending several 
days here. 

W. L. Clack, formerly connected with B. E. Cogbill, 
and more recently secretary of the East Coast Lumber 
Corporation, of Richmond, Va., is now connected with 
Miller & Miller, lumbermen of the same city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Guess, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
are visiting their son, Alonzo Guess, jr., of this city, 
who is connected with the Gilmerton plant of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, gaining a knowledge of the 
manufacture of North Carolina pine. Mr. Guess, sr., is 
manager of the New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Company, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, accompanied by W. W. Harris, gen- 
eral superintendent, has for the last several days been 
inspecting the Roper mills in North Carolina. 

W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer of the Roper Lum- 
ber Company, returned today from a few days’ visit to 
New York city. 


Steamer Sailings. 


The German steamer Albano sailed on January 13 with 
170,000 feet of hardwood lumber, valued at $7,200; 7,000 
feet of pine, valued at $300; logs valued at $6,250 and pen- 
cil slats valued at $9,264. Total, $23,014. 

British steamer Rotterdam sailed on January 1% for Lon- 
don, England, with 354,000 feet of -hardwood lumber, val- 
ued at $29,480; 90,000 feet of softwood lumber, valued at 
$5.440, and logs valued at $720. Total, $35,640. 

The Dutch steamer Themisto sailed also last week for 
Rotterdam and Hamburg and the British steamer Hestia 
for Glasgow, both carrying cargoes of limber. 

E. C. Fosburgh, vice president and general manager 
of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, of this city, who has 
for several days been in Grand Rapids, Mich., is now 
spending a short time in New York city. . 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 13.—Three leading  rail- 
roads are in the local market for supplies, and several 
good contracts Have been closed recently for structural 
and bridge work, and car sills. Inquiries during the 
last week have been more plentiful and were for larger 
sizes of lumber. The market for dressed stock is quiet. 

The steamship Manz Isles sailed from Fernandina 
yesterday for Colon, Panama, having*on board a cargo 
of 2,800,000 feet of lumber for the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. John W. Hyde and wife went on the trip. 
Mr. Hyde is the confidential agent of the Lee Ensign 
Lumber Company, which is shipping the lumber. 

The embarrassments of one or two large saw mills 
are being relieved, and they will probably be able to 
pull through by being given an extension of time. 

E. A. Hyde, of the Bassfield Lumber*Company, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., is in this city on business. 

Arrivals and departures. of vessels, for lumber or 
carrying it away are reported as follows: 

January 7—Arrived, schooner Catharine M. Monthan, from 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, C: 
North Carolina Pine, etc, Rotterdam,Holland 




















BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 







BRISTOL, 





GLASGOW, 





Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOb. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 

















| John H. Burrell & Ca. 
| WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘"Burrwood, Liverpool.'’ 










Wood 
Brokers 


Measurers 


Cable Address: 
Faraworth, Liverpool. 


Farnworth 
& Jardine 


| 2 Da'e St. and North 
Carriers Dock, BOOTLE, 


LIVERPOOL, England 


tumiieteens 


























James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address “SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.” 
ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used. 


Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 








Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address, *‘ SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
7 Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: *‘Braxridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘‘ Wivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, SkosShy”’ 
WOOD BROKERS, 


For the Sale of all Hard and Soft Woods. 
TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED i‘7oucsc the Guyerione 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
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’ Lumber-Mineral Co. 


Want Orders 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. 1. Ry 


















No.! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 








GULF 

















Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


E. P. HOLMES, Manager 


























FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 


LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 























F, B. P. , Prest. & Mgr. 
MASON LUMBER CoO. 2.2 PASs,2rest: & Mer 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
For interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are located on G. & 8. I. R. R. : Gandsl, Miss. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Iroquois, from New York. 

January 8—Sailed, schooner W. EH. Bowen, for Providence ; 
schooner Samuel P. Bowers, for New York; schooner Henry 
Weller, for New York; steamship Chippewa, for Boston; 
steamship Iroquois, for New York. 

January 9—Arrived, steamship Apache, from New York. 
Sailed, schooner Sylvia C. Hall, for New Haven. 

January 10—Arrived, schooner Dean E. Brown, from 
Perth Amboy. Sailed, schooner Horatio L. Baker, for 
ut aah schooner W. C. Tanner, for New York, with 
ties. 


Philadelphia ; seoaiin Chtaponn, from Boston; steamsbip 
r 


January 11—Arrived, steamship Onondaga, from Boston ; 
steamship Algonquin, from New York. ailed, steamship 
Apache, for New York; schooner Alice B. Phillips, ties, for 
New York. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 14.—With a difference of nearly 
2 in freight rates on lumber from Brunswick and Sa- 
vannah to New York in favor of the former city the 
business men of Savannah are ‘‘getting busy’’ with 
the officials of the Ocean Steamship Company, and 
January 10 the directors of the board of trade passed 
strong resolutions calling on the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany to reduce its rates in order to successfully com- 
pete with the Bee Line of Brunswick, which recently 
made the cut in rates. 

It is pointed out in the resolutions passed that much 
business has been diverted from Savannah to Bruns- 
wick by reason of the cut in rates and it is probable 
that some steps will be taken to remedy the matter. 

The exports from Savannah for the last week were: 


Steamship Ness, Brunswick, Bristol, 45,500 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 46,540 feet. 
Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 68,419 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York, 58,614 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 150,700 feet. 
Steamship Wildimir Reitz, Australia, Antwerp, 58,333 feet. 
Steamship Jtasca, Baltimore, 81,505 feet. 
Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 9,945 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York, 14,447 feet. 
Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 23,403 feet. 
Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 95,145 feet. 
Steamship Macon, New York, 117,189 feet. 


SUPERIOR MILL EQUIPMENT. 


Well Known Concern Asks Pertinent Questions— 
Appropriate Machinery Necessary— The 
Best in Graphite Paint. 





A few pertinent questions for the consideration of 
manufacturers of. lumber which may lead to further 
profit and satisfaction in their dealings. with retailers 
and consumers are propounded by a well known con- 
cern manufacturing saw mill machinery, which has 
evolved from thorough knowledge of the requirements of 
the manufacturer of building materials devices of 
superior excellence in design and workmanship. Fore- 


most among these questions is ong which instantly 
fastens the attention of the analytical mind: ‘‘Do you 
not find that the inspection of your lumber is much 
more severe now that the demand is off?’’ This is fol- 
lowed by the logical interrogation: ‘‘Is it not there- 
fore more necessary than ever to have your lumber cut 
well??? 

The last question almost answers the first. It fol- 
lows naturally that the mill which cuts the most accu- 
rately will get the most orders and the best prices under 
existing conditions. The thing most necessary then is 
to have the most appropriate machinery for the pur- 
pose. Above all, strong, accurate headblocks and set- 
works are necessary, for upon these depends accuracy in 
cutting lumber. 

In this ‘respect the product of the Wheland Machine 
Works is exceptionally reliable and recommendable, and 





the nominal expense of introducing their blocks and set- 






works will be lightly regarded by any mill owner whose 
blocks and setworks are not exceptionally good and who 
‘wishes to perfect his mill in this respect. Miscut culls 
will be at once eliminated and timber saved and the 
cutting capacity augmented infinitely. 

These blocks and setworks are adjustable to carriages 
of almost any specifications and are as strong in pro- 
portion and as accurate and convenient as the blocks 
and setworks used on the heaviest and most expensive 
band mills. 

Those interested in uptodate, highly tested and ap- 
proved appliances of this kind would do well to send 
to the Wheland Machine Works at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for their catalog and particulars. 





INCREASING USE OF GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Even the most casual observer can not have failed 
to notice that within the last decade there has been a 
very radical change in the color of the coatings applied 
to railroad bridges, viaducts and other steel structures 
for the purpose of protecting them from corrosion and 
the elements: This change has been from reddish brown 
to grayish black. The reason for this is that the most 
exhaustive research, theoretical and practical, has dis- 
closed the fact that the natural form of carbon— 
graphite—is the pigment best meeting all of the many 
and varied requirements essential to the production of 
paint that will effectually protect under all conditions 
the surface which it covers. 

Graphite is an inert substance absolutely unaffected by 
extreme heat, frost, steam, water, sulphur fumes, acids, 
alkali, brine or, in fact, by any climatié or chemical 
condition and these properties together with its natural 
affinity-for oil, its®®bility to withstand extremes of 
temperature, its density, the ease attending its applica- 
tion and the resultant saving of labor, its remarkable 
covering power and the consequent reduction in first 
cost and, last but not least, its long life, which elimi- 
nates the annoyance and expense of frequent repainting 
—saves, in fact, the cost of several applications—render 
it the ideal paint for either the prime or weather coats. 

But to give this service in the greatest degree it must 
be pure, finely pulverized and thoroughly ground in the 
best of linseed oil. 

Graphite paint is desirable in exact proportion to its 
purity, and to be of unquestionable quality its pigment 
should analyze not less than 85 percent graphitic carbon 
of the variety, preferably Mexican graphite, the re- 
maining 15 percent to consist principally of such silica 
as is naturally carried by the ore from which it is 
ground, 

This at least seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among authorities in railroad painting, and as the rail- 
road world is always alert to take advantage of new 
ideas which can be shown to save time and money and 
give best results any radical departure from the beaten 
path is always first noticeable in railroad equipment, 
to be ultimately copied as the standard of excellence by 








HEADBLOCK AND SETWORKS OF THE WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





the smaller consumer; hence the gradual change from 
reddish brown to grayish black above referred to in the 
color of railroad bridges is now apparent everywhere in 
our manufacturing districts. 

There are today on the market many socalled graphite 
paints, but neither the brand of the paint nor the repu- 
tation of the maker should be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence of quality. The careful buyer will insist upon the 
manufacturer’s guaranteed analysis, and the shrewd 
buyer will get as close as possible to the source of sup- 
ply—the miner of the raw material—thereby minimiz- 
ing his chances of getting paint loaded with worth- 
less and harmful adulterants. 

The United States Graphite Company, Saginaw, Mich., 
miner of graphite and manufacturer of graphite paint, 
has printed a very interesting booklet, ‘‘ About 
Graphite Paint,’’ which upon request will be sent to 
anyone interested in this subject. 


JANUA 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Receivership for Dennis Bros. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 14.—The Michigan Trust 
Company; appointed temporary receiver of, Dennis Bros., a 
copartuership, will continue the business on substantially 
the same lines it has heretofore been conducted and which 
are believed to have been profitable. It is expected that the 
liabilities will be paid in full. A brief statement of the 
standing of the firm furnished the receivers by the firm is 
as follows: 








RESOURCES. 
Accounts and notes receivable..............+6. $ 40,840.00 
Real estate COmtracts....ccccccccccccccsccces 3,171.34 
CS ei oko 80a b0s 6a Da Apne W's 4a 00sec sneka 892.83 
Stocks— 

Kelsey Dennis Lumber Company, par........... 75,000.00 
Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Company, par...... 29,990.00 
CR: SEE ok 5 8 a 0. Kid 65 .0:0,0'0 00 b 00 0.0.0.0 0-01p' 0% 19,230.00 
Se. DR SOURS a 5nd bodes 0c csaeb oe vines ven 4,424.00 
Big Rapids flooring account............. $12,000 
Reed City flooring account.............. 30,000 
pe ee Ee rrr er rn ier 20,500 

— 62,500.00 
EE PES Pe TEC LETTE TET OTT 20,474.21 
es Se ME 5.5.0 304 = 0 4.0kewe~ snes aseeoed ° 2,000.00 


Pilot Mountain (Tennessee timber and lands, 

eS ere ee ee 
Kentucky and Tennessee lands...........+.+++ 
Cee Duemisere BNE. BRGUTE os occ ccesccncds 


Res Po STE CS $453,477.40 


IS a3 kas 5 nh 000 ci wkb er seteees $313,973.68 
PCCOMTAD DPAFARIC ccc ccc caccrecrccepocesecene 8,622.60 


eo neers 


120,000.00 
73,375.00 
580.02 


Total resources 





Ruggles-Buckley Decision Affirmed. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Jan. 14.—The United States court 
of appeals sitting in Cincinnati has affirmed the decision of 
Judge Severens, of the court for the western district of 
Michigan, in the = les-Buckley litigation. The decision 
of the lower court, which now becomes final, is to the effect 
that Ruggles and Buckley are partners. Included in the 
assets of the partnership are large timber interests in Min- 
nesota, northern Michigan and various real estate properties 
located in southern Michigan and in Manistee. Another 
important asset of the Ruggles-Buckley partnership is three- 
fourths of the stock of the Buckley & Douglas Lumber Com- 
pany and the Manistee & North Eastern railway. The 
decree orders that this three-fourths stock shall be divided 
— in specie between C. F. Ruggles and Edward Buckley. 
This will leave the stock of the two corporatiors as follows: 
Charles F. Ruggles, three-eighths; Edward Buckley, three- 
eighths ; William Douglas, one-fourth. The Buckley & Doug- 
las Lumber Company and the Manistee & North Eastern 
Railroad Company have been built up and managed by Ed- 
ward Buckley and William Douglas. The business started 
in 1880, with a capital of $1,700, and the fine properties, 
which are now worth millions, are the result of their efforts. 
These two men will now hold five-eighths of the stock in 
both corporations and therefore will have control of the 
properties. The case has attracted much attention through- 
out Michigan. 


Outlook Not Bright for Car Company. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 13.—The Baltimore lumbermen 
whose funds are tied up in the failure of the South Balti- 
more Car Works, which concern is now in the hands of 
receivers and is being operated by them, have not had any 
especially encouraging information of late. According to 
the first reports the assets greatly exceeded the liabilities, 
but since then the assets have been marked down and the 
liabilities will be paid in full. A brief statement of the amount 
of claims is not very promising. The latest development is 
the institution of proceedings to compel stockholders to 
return stock given to them as a dividend. The receivers 
contend that this distribution was invalid and that the 
holders of such stock should be made to return it to the 
treasury of the company. If this is done the dividend for 
the creditors will be proportionately increased. 


Must Fill Contract. 


WALTERBORO, S. C., Jan. 10.—In the case of the Santee 
River Cypress Lumber Company vs. the Colleton Cypress 
Company the defendant lost the case. The facts in the case 
are that on September 15, 1906, the Colleton Cypress Com- 
pany agreed to sell its holding in Colleton county, South 
Carolina, within thirty days to the Santee River Cypress 
Lumber Company for $111,000. Subsequently the Colleton 
company sold out to another party. Suit was then entered 
by the Santee River Cypress Lumber Company for specific 
performance of contract. An appeal will probably be taken. 


_~ 


Duluth Logger Wins Case. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 11.—The Red Cliff Lumber Com- 
pany does not propose to pay A. W. Holmes $10,750 without 
a further contest in the courts. A verdict in the district 
court was returned against it in favor of Mr. Holmes to 
that amount, which it was claimed by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Holmes, was due on a logging contract. Mr. Holmes got 
the full amount sued for, and now it is announced that the 
lumber company will take an appeal. The papers are being 
prepared for such action. 


——eeerer 








Partner Alleges Concern Is Insolvent. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—J. M. Thompson has been 
named receiver for James M. Thompson & Co. by the chan- 
cery court. This is in response to the action of J. G. John- 
son, one of the partners in the firm, who applied for a 
receiver and who asked that Mr. Thompson be restrained 
from further collecting or distributing the assets of the con- 
cern. It was alleged by Mr. Johnson in his bill that the 
company lacked about $4,000 of having sufficient funds to 
meet its obligations. ‘The prevailing impression, however, 
among lumbermen here is that the ——_ is entirely 
solvent and that it should not have been forced into a 
receivership. 


Mississippi Concern in Trouble. 


A supposedly strong and solvent firm, F. W. Lott & Co., 
at Wiggins, Miss., has gone into the hands of a receiver. 
This concern operated saw mills and was in the mercantile 
business several miles south of Hattiesburg. It had always 
been looked upon as a strong concern. 

—_— eee ow 


Trustee to be Appointed. 


HATTIpssuRrG, MIss., Jan. 13.—A trustee in bankruptcy 
is to be appointed for the gps | County Lumber Company, 
prominent wholesaler of this city. The company recently 
went into voluntary bankruptcy with reported liabilities of 
approximately $18,000 and assets of about $16,000, with 
available assets of about $6,000. ‘The creditors are soon to 
hold a meeting, at which time a trustee will be chosen. 


President of Long Leaf Lumber Company Bankrupt. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 14.—Following up the placing of the 
Long Leaf Lumber Company, of this city, in the hands of a 
receiver, W. J. Chastain, named as president of the com- 
pany, has filed a petition in bankruptcy in the federal court 
at San Antonio, claiming liabilities of $83,182.88, with 








assets of $29,400. Mr. Chastain was indorser on all notes 
given by the Long Leaf Lumber Company. 


Receiver’s Report of the Houston Oil Company. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 14.—The report of Charles Dilling- 
ham, sole receiver of the Houston Oil Company of Texas, 
showed a balance on hand January 1 of $412,761.68 in the 
trust fund and $87.16 in the current expense fund. 


Bank Brings Action Against Lumber Company. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 11.—A suit for damages of $20,000 
has been filed in the circuit court by the Bank of Brewton, 
of Brewton, Ala., against the Bonifay Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany. In addition to this action the American Supply Com- 
pany has brought suit for $1,500, alleging to have furnished 
the lumber company with supplies amounting to this sum. 
The action brought by the Bank of Brewton is in the nature 
of a foreclosure of mortgage. 


Receiver Named for R. M. Smith & Co. 


ParKerspurc, W. Va., Jan. 15.—John H. Chapman, of 
J. H. Chapman Lumber Company, of Sutton, was today 
appointed receiver for R. M. Smith & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers. The company’s assets are given as $500,000 and 
its liabilities as $350,000. R. M. Smith, the senior member 
of the firm, made the application for the receiver, bringing 
a suit against J. H. P. Smith, his brother. The company 
is said to be entirely solvent, but, owing to the money 
stringency, could not get ready money enough to carry on 








its affairs. It has a branch office at Detroit and mills in 
this state and Louisiana. The receiver was required to 
give $100,000 bond. 
OBITUARY. 
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Mason A. Noble. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 7—Mason A. Noble, of the whole- 
sale lumber firm of Bury & Noble, of this city, died at his 
home in Monroe early this morning after an illness of 
several weeks.- Mr. Noble was removed to his home three 
weeks ago from the Ann Arbor hospital, where he had been 
under treatment for eight weeks. His death will be keenly 
felt in lumber circles, wherein he was most favorably 
known. 

Mr. Noble was born in Monroe, Mich., fifty-four years ago, 
and had been engaged in the lumber business ever since 
his graduation from Olivet college, following in the foot- 
steps of his father, who conducted a saw mill and lumber 
yard in Monroe for many years. He was a traveling sales- 
man for Gray & Co., of Chicago, for two years. Subse- 
quently he occupied a similar position with the Mitchell & 
Rowland Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, remaining with 
that concern for sixteen years. He became associated with 
Mr. Bury eight years ago. He spent most of his time on the 
road, traveling in Ohio, Pennsylvania and a portion of West 
Virginia. No salesman in the district was more popular than 
Mr. Noble, and he enjoyed the reputation of being absolutely 
square and reliable. 

Deceased is survived by a widow, who was a daughter of 
Chief Justice Claudius B. Grant, of the Michigan supreme 
court ; three sons, the eldest of whom is 5 years of age, and 
a sister, Miss L. Belle Noble, of Monroe. 

BOBO 


Walter James McCormick. 


Sacinaw, MicuH., Jan. 7.—Walter James McCormick died 
at his home in this city January 6. His health had not 
been good for five years. About five months ago he began 
to fail and never regained. Mr. McCormick was born in 
Saginaw, October 26, 1864, and was educated in the public 
schools in his home town. His father, the late James L. 
McCormick, was for many years extensively engaged in 
lumbering and Walter graduated into the profession natur- 
ally. Several years ago he operated in hardwood in Arkan- 
sas, living at Little Rock, but the climate affected him un- 
favorably and the Hay-McCormick Lumber Company moved 
to Saginaw and established a yard, handling large quantities 
of southern hardwood in connection with the northern trade. 
He was a member of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, a prudent business man, a fine citizen and 
neighbor and widely known and respected. He is survived 
by a widow, two sons and five daughters. 





Thomas P. Stephenson. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Thomas Parsons Stephenson, 
junior member of Church & Stephenson, of this city, died at 
his home in Washington, January 6. Mr. Stephenson was 
born in Washington, November 1, 1855, a son of the late 
John Stephenson. He passed his early life in this city and 
on leaving school he entered the lumber firm of Smith 
& Wimsatt, where he learned the lumber business in all of 
its branches. In 1873 he entered the employment of C. B. 
Church & Sons and in 1879 bought the interests of C. B. and 
Cc. W. Church in the above firm and changed the style to 
Church & Stephenson, the present firm name. Mr. Stephen- 
son married Clara M. White in 1880; to them four children 
were born. He again married in 1891, and is survived by his 
later wife and five children. 





Joseph S. Merrick. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 11.—Joseph S. Merrick, aged 65 
years, and the founder of the Merrick Lumber Company, of 
Holyoke, died January 9, after a short illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Merrick was born at Willington, Ct., May 17, 1842, and 
was the son of Samuel D. Merrick. In 1875, he and his 
brothers, Timothy, John and A. Judson Merrick, entered the 
lumber business, succeeding Wiggin & Flag. Several years 
later they organized the Merrick Lumber Company with the 
late Timothy Merrick as president. Mr. Merrick married 
Miss Florence Dean in 1867, who with his two brothers and 
father survives him. 


William Rudolph. 


BiLoxi, Miss., Jan. 11.—William Rudolph, senior member 
of William Rudolph & Co., prominent lumber exporters of 
this city, died January 5 at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
where he had gone for a rest. Mr. Rudolph was a native 
of England, was 43 years old, and had resided in this coun- 
try about eighteen years. Up to four years ago, when Will- 
iam Rudolph & Co. was organized, he was a member of W. 8. 
Keyser & Co., of Moss Point, Miss. He was a prominent 
Mason and a vestryman in the Church of the Redeemer, at 
Biloxi. His widow and two daughters, mother and three 
brothers survive him. His remains were taken to Pearling- 
ton, Miss., for burial. 








L. F. Knox. 


GraNnp Rapips, MINN., Jan. 10.—Under the auspices of 
the Masons and the Odd Fellows, the funeral of L. F. Knox, 
senior member of L. F. Knox & Co., of this city, was held 
January 6. The funeral was attended by many friends. Mr. 
Knox was a director in the First National bank and was also 
interested in several promising iron mining schemes in this 
section. He is survived by his widow, one son and a 
daughter. 


PBB 
E. W. Eastman. 

A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the Wisowa 
Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa, announces the sudden 
death Wednesday afternoon of E. W. Eastman, the president 
of that company, who was at San Antonio on a pleasure 
trip. The body of Mr. Eastman will be taken back to his 
home at Waterloo, Iowa, and the funeral will be held Sun- 
day afternoon. 








ae ST. LOUIS “Be 


DIRECTORS: 

WM. H. STEELE, GKO. KE. DIBBARD, 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres't & Gen. Mgr. 
L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











L. M. BORG ESS, 
Sec'y. 











Special Sale of Cypress 


We have to move our yard by Jan. 
Ist, and offer 1,000,000 ft. 1”’-2’’, 
all grades at low prices. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
s ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Fann iract’ nals: ST’, LOUIS, MO. 


Office Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 














Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lor, Co. “no.” 


Walnut, 
and 
Maple. 

















OZARK COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mer. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY your wumeer THE ** OZARK WAY” 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Large 

contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited. 


Mills at 
Fisk and 
Campbell, 


Mo., and 


Kilgore 
Ark. 











‘“‘Panics’ 


Are money makers for alert buyers. 
Opportunity is knocking hard. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 
We are Sales Agents for 
BIENVILLE a co., 








COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, 


SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
~ Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NETIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 


























Large ~ 


evenly balanced and in good 


og ff oO Cc Kk 7 shipping condition enable 
ustoship promptly ordersfor 


Longleaf Yellow PI 
and 
North Carolina NE 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 


Heyworth Bldg., CHICAGO. 











GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LUMBER Co. LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
SUITESI2. Yellow Pine 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
and Finish. Desirable 


CHICAGO 
Branch Office: 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
sit. ‘ 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Special Timber Bills Accepted tor Quick Shipment. 

















C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cutto order. Will 

pl to o— delivered i at any int 
in the United States. ELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, tincenron ‘uss 




















ANTICIPATE 


Your wants in RED CEDAR SHINGLES now. We 
are using the old freight rates, When Shingles go up in price 
we won't attempt to cancel, nor will the shipment be de- 
layed. Wealsohandle Yellow Pine, Cypress and 
Pacific Coast Lumber. Your inquiries solicited. 
(Shingles always in transit. ) 


Conlon & Downs, 5i kei & Per Bias. 








The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 











KANSAS CITY, MO, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PAPO 


A. E. Ahrens, of the True & True Company, was in 
Indianapolis on business this week. 

J. W. West, of the West Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex., called on the yellow pine trade this week. 

_ H. W. Bingham, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, 
is visiting the plants of his company in the south. 

C. A. Stevens, of the R. Connor Company, Marsh- 
field, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this week. 

E. C. Leaming, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company, Merrill, Wis., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week. 

John Vail, treasurer of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber 
Company, who has been ill for several weeks, is gradu- 
ally improving. 

Edward G. Heath, of the Heath-Witbeck ‘Company, 
left Tuesday night for a trip through the southern mills 
of his company. 

R. E. Coad, of Bullard, Hoagland & Benedict, of 
Omaha, Neb., was a visitor to the trade in Chicago this 
week, 

George W. Stoneman, of the Stoneman-Zearing Lum- 
ber Company, Devall Bluff, Ark., was in Chicago sev- 
eral days this week. 

A. J. Siegel, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Chicago several days this week and 
called on the local trade. 

J. A. Braun, who has been with W. O. King & Co. 
for several years, has gone with the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company of St. Louis. 

L. Clark Schermerhorn, of De Kalb, Il., was in Chi- 
cago this week and made a number of purchases of 
lumber. 

Arthur Gourley, lumber dealer of this city, and who is 
also interested in a number of western lumber concerns, 
has gone to California for a month’s stay. 

Fred W. Black, of the Fred’ W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, this week lost his father, the Rev. W. F. Black, 
who died here Sunday night after a long illness. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been seriously ill for the last week, is able 
to be at his office again and his health is gradually im- 
proving. 

George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, has suffered from a severe attack of the grip 
this week. 

George I. Schofield, of Oconto, Wis., who has exten- 
sive lumber interests in Idaho, spent several days in 
Chicago this week on his way west to look over his tim- 
ber holdings. 

F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, wholesale yardmen 
of this city, has been in Conneaut, Ohio, several days 
this week attending the funeral of his sister, who died 
in Chicago early this week. ; 

W. P. Edmondson, who is well known to the sash and 
door trade throughout this section, has been given a posi- 
tion with E. L. Roberts & Co., and will represent that 
company in Indian Territory. 

C. G. Atkinson, sales manager for William Buchanan, 
yellow pine manufacturer at St. Louis, was in Chicago 
several days this week, looking after the establishment 
of the Chicago office of the company. 

Gilbert S. Baker, who has been with the American 
Lumber Company at its plant at Oconto, Wis., has goné 
south, and will probably take charge of one of the 
southern plants of the same company. 

F. J. Pike, accompanied by his wife, left last Satur- 
day for an extended western trip. Mr. Pike, who is a 
member of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, Chicago, 
dealers in western lumber, will remain in the west for 
a month or more. 

Jacob Mortenson, the well known lumberman of Chi- 
cago, is a director of the Colonial Trust & Savings bank, 
this city, John D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, is also on the board of directors of this bank. 

L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
is taking a month’s vacation, most of which will be 
spent in Havana, Cuba. Mr. Barth went to Cuba by 
way of New York, where he stopped several days on 
business. 

W. W. Schultz, of Schultz Bros. & Cowan, is rejoicing 
in the proud title of ‘‘grandfather.’’ A handsome 
daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Jerome A. Schultz 
last week, and W. W. Schultz is almost as proud of the 
advent of the baby as his son. 

M. F. Rittenhouse and J. W. Embree, of the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company, left Monday night for the 
plant of the company at Warren, Ark. They will re- 
main at Warren for a week or more, and if conditions 
remain unchanged, it is probable that they will close 
@own the plant for several weeks. 

Harry McCormick, who has extensive lumber inter- 
ests in Oregon and Washington, and who was in the 
city this week, announced that he had disposed of all 
his interests in the west to W. H. White, of Boyne City, 
Mich., and that he would probably enter the wholesale 
lumber business somewhere in this section. 

A. G. Anderson, Texas representative of E. L. 
Roberts & Co., spent several days in Chicago this 
week. He says prospects for an active spring business 
are fully up ta the average and is of the opinion that 
the amount of building done will be as great if not 
greater than usual. 

E. E. Skeele, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Com- 


pany, who has been at the mills of the company for 
several weeks, returned Monday. Mr. Skeele says that 
altlough the weather has been unfavorable for getting 
out logs, there is every prospect for a fair logging sea- 
son before the winter breaks. 


Andres Duany, an attorney of Santiago, Cuba, was 
the guest of C. L. Willey, the veneer manufacturer, for 
several days last week. Mr. Duany is the owner of large 
mahogany forests near Santiago, and during his stay 
here he closed a contract by which he will furnish over 
300,000 feet of mahogany logs to Mr. Willey during the 
year. 

Nelson W. McLeod, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, was urged by many of his friends 
in St. Louis to accept the police commissionership in 
that city. We do not know at this writing whether 
Mr. McLeod has been led to accept or not, but we 
know very well he would give much time and atten- 
tion to it should he accept the office. 


Charles S. Brown, of Marinette, Wis., who has exten- 
sive timber interests on the Isle of Pines, passed through 
Chicago this week and called on a number of his friends. 
Mr. Brown sailed from New Orleans and will remain on 
the Isle of Pines for several weeks. He says the yellow 
pine on this island is finer than that on the Gulf coast 
and is enthusiastic over the prospect for future busi- 
ness. 


After fifteen years continuously on the road for va- 
rious lumber companies, Richard Cortis has determined 
to settle down and will represent William Buchanan, yel- 
low pine manufacturer, in Chicago. Mr. Cortis has 
opened offices at 623 Chamber of Commerce building, 
where he will be at home to all his friends. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN received a visit from Mr. Cortis this 
week. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., who has 
for a number of years been one of the directors of the 
Continental National Bank, of Chicago, retired the first 
of the year in favor of his son, Frederick E. Weyer- 
haeuser, who was elected to the board in that bank 
January 14. Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, is also an active member 
of this board. 


Harold Woodhead, formerly assistant sales agent of 
the Continental Lumber & Tie Company, Houston, Tex., 
has assumed the position of sales agent of the Trinity 
River Lumber Company, of Houston, the appointment 
having taken effect January 1. This is in the nature of 
a deserved promotion, and the announcement will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the many friends within and 
without the lumber trade of Mr. Woodhead. 


E. C. Simpson, one of the Minneapolis representa- 
tives of the Curtis & Yale Company, of that city,— 
an accomplished gentleman and successful salesman 
—spent a few hours in Chicago Saturday last while 
returning from a visit with friends and relatives in 
New York. Mr. Simpson is always a welcome visitor 
to Chicago, as he is to the offices of a multitude of 
the retail lumber trade throughout the northwest. 


A. C. Ford, of the Thompson & Ford Lumber Com- 
pany and the Ford & Isbell Lumber Company, the for- 
mer with mills at Sour Lake, Tex., and the latter with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, was in Chicago this week, 
accompanied by Mr. Fish, of the Fish Bros. Wagon 
Company, Racine, Wis. Mr. Ford reports a sure but 
conservative increase in the various enterprises in the 
southwest and considers the promise for a much en- 
larged business sure and soon. 


Charles J. Chisam has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company, with headquarters in the Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. The special interest to lumbermen in this 
announcement is the fact that Mr. Chisam’s particular 
duties put him in charge of the lumber and coal traffic 
of the Alton and Clover Leaf roads. As he is well 
acquainted in the lumber trade and is thoroughly 
equipped for the care of the lumber traffic on his lines 
the appointment will be hailed with pleasure by the 
lumber shipping trade generally. 


The lumber fraternity generally will be grieved to 
learn of a bereavement which early in the present 
week threatened Gifford Pinchot, chief forester. Mr. 
Pinchot’s father was at that time in a very serious 
physical condition and his death seemed to be a prob- 
ability within the next few days. Mr. Pinchot had 
intended to address several lumber associations and 
his attendance was more or less definitely promised at 
an early meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
but it was regarded as not at all improbable that the 
prospective bereavement would necessitate the can- 
celing of all such engagements for an indefinite period. 


C. H. Huttig, president of the Third National bank, 
of St. Louis, one of the great financial institutions 
of the United States and which is now completing a 
magnificent office building in that city, at the cor- 
ner of Fourth and Olive streets, says that the busi- 
ness of the Third National bank is larger and more 
substantial than ever. Mr. Huttig is not in sympathy 
with the Aldrich bill in the senate, but he is a fluent 
orator on financial questions and believes that ulti- 
mately a measure will be introduced which will meet 
any emergency of the bankers and business men gen- 
erally, who ought to be well provided for with an 
emergency currency. 


Ed Propst, a representative of John A. Gauger & Co., 
on the road in what is known as the ‘‘garden spot’’ 
territory of northern and middle eastern Illinois, made 
a very pleasant call at the LUMBERMAN office this week. 
Mr. Propst thinks that the retail lumbermen generally 
have very fair if not somewhat large stocks of lumber 
on hand, and that they do not expect a bad winter or 
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a lagging spring trade. This he believes is the con- 
sensus of opinion of retailers as far south as Paris and 
Danville and as far west as Decatur in Lllinois. He 
admits a sagging in the yellow pine market on one side 
of the list but says that poplar and cypress prices seem 
to have been pretty generally maintained, and looks for 
a speedy reaction in yellow pine values. He believes 
that if nothing else would help the yellow pine values 
the large stocks of lumber on hand in retail yards al- 
ready purchased at the higher prices of the middle sum- 
mer would help to hold that material from a lower slant 
and be the first strong pushing incentive to help it back 
on to its feet again. Mr. Propst is vice president of the 
well known Propst Lumber Company, of Paris, Edgar 
county, this state, and was raised in the lumber business. 


William Huttig is president of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Kansas City, which was organized 
only last summer and which has gained in strength, 
power and credit to the extent that upon the advent 
of the panic it was in an impregnable position for 
weathering the storm and becoming a harbor for a 
multitude of depositors and others who felt like with- 
drawing from other institutions and getting into its 
strong box. Mr. Huttig has an efficient corps of asso- 
ciates, including John H. Berkshire, the well known 
lumbermen. William Huttig, jr., has been identi- 
fied with the banking business for the last. twenty- 
five years and has a training of ‘character and mind 
to make him a substantial banker and invests him 
with authority at times like this. He looks for steady 
improvement in business matters and an increase in 
the currency for commercial uses from week to week, 
such as will meet substantial needs while not permit- 
ting of any great amount of purely speculative busi- 
ness during the early months of the year. 


George E. Youle, vice president of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, of Boston, Mass., and in charge of 
their Pacific coast business, with headquarters in the 
Lumber Exchange building in Seattle, Wash., was in 
Chicago this week on his way home from a visit to 
headquarters in Boston. He reports that the company 
had a satisfactory volume of business during 1907 and 
look forward to a substantial share of the trade for the 
new year. Mr. Youle left Monday evening for the Pa- 
cific coast, 


L. H. Taggart, manager at Lake Geneva, Wis., for the 
Wilbur Lumber Company, the retail line yard concern of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago this week. His business 
card carries a picture of the big Lake Geneva lum- 
ber shed of the company which has been under Mr. 
Taggart’s charge ever since it was erected, about 
1893, although he opened the Wilbur yard at Lake 
Geneva long before the shed was built. This shed is 
somewhat famous for it was one of the first large ones 
in the country and still is of big dimensions, having a 
capacity of about 1,000,000 feet. It has three alley- 
ways; down the middle one passes the switching track 
from the railroad adjoining so that lumber is unloaded 
as well as loaded under cover. Mr. Taggart says he 
has yet to see or read a description of a shed that has 
uny material advantage over his. The Lake Geneva 
vard depends very largely on the lake resort business, 
though sinee the lake frontage became so nearly oc- 
cupied there is not as much large work as in former 
years. However, the business is a flourishing one and 
lumber goes out of the shed at all seasons. The pres- 

nt winter, he says, is the dullest one for possibly ten 
vears, due probably to the financial stringency which 
has made the lake cottagers less inclined to make ex- 
lensive winter improvements. 


An entertaining visitor, the latter part of last week 
was H. C. Hornby, general manager of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. Mr. Hornby was on 
his way to Tonawanda, N. Y., where he is interested in 
thé Eastern Lumber Company. He said the demand at 
this time was rather light but that supplies were even 
more so, and that should the mills have as heavy a trade 
this spring as they had last they would not know where 
to turn for stock. Operations in the north have been 
curtailed very heavily this year and his company, he 
said, would not put in more than 40 pereent as many 
logs as were harvested last winter. On current condi- 
tions he said: ‘‘I do not know whether we are going 
to get any logs. We have only three inches of snow 
in the woods and while the work is being carried on 
conditions are unfavorable and progress is slow.’’ Mr. 
Hornby thinks the demand during the year will be mod- 
erate and that the reduced output of the mills will be 
capable of supplying the requirements of trade. 

The recent reduction in prices will apply to some stock 
¢earried over from 1907 which was produced by labor 
receiving the old scales, which meant $45 a month for 
men in camps and higher wages for mill workers. The 
men going into the woods now are receiving $25 to $30 
a month and the supply seems much larger and better 
than the quality. 





ILLINOIS DEALERS WILL HOLD NOTEWORTHY 
MEETING. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—The seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association at the 
Casino, Chicago, February 11 to 14, promises to be the 
banner meeting of that association. As to the subject 
of discussion and the prominence of the speakers the 
following are noted: Capt. J. E. Stewart, representing 
Postmaster General F. von L. Meyer, on postal savings 
and parcel post; E. W. Sims, United States district attor- 
hey, on the Sherman law; John J. Healey, states attor- 
ney, on -Illinois conspiracy laws; Prof. T. J. Burrill, 
of the State University, on forestry; Illinois State Road 
Commissioner A. N. Johnson, on roads; R. W. Douglas, 
Secretary Pacific Coast Shingle Association, on Coast 


conditions; T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, on courtesy 
in business; Professor Wilder, on chemistry of 
cements; C. J. Flack, of Kansas City, moving pictures 
of the redwoods; Ira O. Baker, on concrete. Several 
parties will present the matter of patent roofings. These 
with discussions of the all absorbing question of ‘‘Can- 
celations’’ and reasonable time of shipment and trans- 
portation and other practical subjects are expected to 
form a symposium of greater interest than has marked 
any previous convention in Illinois. In connection with 
the meeting 17,000 feet of floor surface has been wholly 
taken up for a display of all varieties of building prod- 
uct. The exhibit will be open from February 10 to 15, 
the addresses occupying Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and possibly Friday. 





CEMENT MEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Two meetings of cement men, interested in plants 
west of the Ohio, were held at the Grand Pacific hotel in 
Chicago, Thursday, January 16. Although these meet- 
ings were called to discuss business conditions in a gen- 
eral way it is understood that the real motive was to 
form a closer union of manufacturers of cement in all 
plants west of the Ohio river. The sessions of both 
meetings were secret, and at the morning session Thurs- 
day it was understood that current business conditions 
were the principal topics of conversation. The feeling 
among manufacturers and salesmen is that the cement 
manufacturers have not as firm an organization as they 
should have and that the trade will be benefited if a 
better organization can be effected. This is understood 
to have been the principal topic of conversation at the 
afternoon session as well as at the banquet. 

At the morning meeting of the officers of the various 
cement companies, about forty were present. General 
business conditions were talked of, after which the pro- 
ceedings were secret, and so far as could be learned it 
was understood that the question of forming a western 
association of cement manufacturers was talked over 
without any definite decision having been reached. The 
sales managers of the various companies met in a sepa- 
rate room and discussed current business conditions and 
various plans for getting new business. At the close 
of the morning session both the officers and sales man- 
agers got together at the banquet. 





NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN GUESTS OF ‘HONOR 
IN BEAUMONT. 

Beaumont, TEx., Jan. 11.—A visit from the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Association is promised the lumber manu- 
facturers of this city for February.10. The party will 
include about 200 persons, and they are scheduled to 
arrive in Beaumont at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
leave at 10 p. m. the same day for New Orleans, thus 
being the guests of Beaumont for fourteen hours. Ar- 
rangements are under way for their reception on a 
seale in keeping with the occasion, and the local lumber- 
men, as well as the chamber of commerce, will do every- 
thing possible to make their stay one long to be remem- 
bered. The visitors will make their longest stay in 
Texas in Beaumont, and this city therefore feels the 
honor of their visit all the more. It is expected that a 
program outlining the reception to be tendered them 
will be arranged before the first of the month. 





CALL FOR CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS. 

In pursuance of proceedings at its meeting Novem- 
ber 20, 1907, a meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been called by Frederic Wil- 
bert, president, and George E. Watson, secretary. The 
call intimates that the meeting will be held in New 
Orleans January 29; the hour and place of meeting will 
be promulgated by subsequent advices. All members of 
the organization are earnestly requested to be present 
as ‘‘the general trade situation will be given a thorough 
discussion. ’’ 


LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6.—Efforts are being made to 
interest the members of the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in the forthcoming 
meeting to be held at Tacoma, February 27, 28 and 29, 
and it is believed a large delegation will steer its course 
north in time to be present when roll is called. 

PPB P PPP PPP DP 
FINE CATALOG ISSUED. 

The Crescent Machine Company, manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery at Leetonia, Ohio, has been 
compelled, on account of its extensive business, to issue 
a second edition of its catalog for 1907. Although this 
catalog was not issued until the close of the year, it is 
stated by the officers of the company that they are 
making plans for a much more extensive catalog for the 
1908 business, but inasmuch as they have been unable to 
complete plans for a number of new and improved ma- 
chines which they expect to get out during this year, it 
was decided to issue a second edition of the 1907 cata- 
log, showing all improvements made during the year in 
the machines of this company, and to issue the regular 
1908 catalog later in the year. : 

In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning 
business during 1907 it is stated by the company that 
in comparing its business of the week closing January 
8 with the corresponding week of 1907 that double the 
business has been done and the officers of the company 
feel that this growth of business is a flattering tribute 
to the worth and merit of the Crescent machines which 
they manufacture, F 

The second edition of the catalog, which has just 
been issued, gives full page illustrations ofthe various 
band saws and other woodworking machinery manufac- 
tured by.-this company.-and will prove invaluable to 
every saw mil] man. 
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6 Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “ “ 

300,000 “44 “% “ asd 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 

500,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 ‘* 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co,, 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 











J. A. WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 








Cable Add “JAW.” 
Telecode, A. B. C. - BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. V A. -TEN N : 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK ASPECIALTY 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, = KENTUCKY. 








Wright-Saulsberry Lor. Go., inc, | 











The | Mamutaturers and 
Belcher-Stine | Maple Fiooing. 
Lumber Co. | "SXRD. Stock 


A SPECIALTY. 
KANSAS CITY,MO. | Wolverine Brand Maple 








TENNESSEE 


Red Cedar Posts and Poles 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 2 











F ree Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 
BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
A minute of your time to 
cheerfully tell you all a 
about them. :¢ 1s: 3% ree 


write the postal card giv- 
§ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ing us your address. We 
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HARDWOODS. 


The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanan RED AND 
we" WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres't. Vice-Pres’t. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


F. actory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


- We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices” 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 














Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 




















NASHVILLE, TENN. 


W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 





J. B. RANSOM, President. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and WAGON STOCK 














Memphis, = _ Tenn. 














LAKE CARRIERS IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 16.—Unless a reduction in wages 
shall be accepted by lake marine labor organizations the 
chances of difficulty with the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion this spring are excellent. The Lake Carriers’ 
Association met in annual session here today and after 
the election of officers gave out the following statement: 


After a comparison of results for 1907 of ‘the various 
boats in the lumber trade it was found by the members 
that most of them were operated at a loss for the sea- 
son of 1907, some at a considerable loss. Upon full and 
lengthy discussion by the owners and managers of 85 per- 
cent of the lumber tonnage of the great lakes it was the 
unanimous opinion that with the further decreased freight 
in sight for the coming year, carrying with it a probable re- 
duction in freight rates, it would not be possible to operate 
the boats for this year under the same conditions and ex- 
pense as existed during 1907. A labor committee was ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means for the improvement of 
past conditions and evils. 

In addition to the adoption of the sentiment con- 
tained in the statement a petition is to be circulated 
among the members asking them to agree to leave their 
vessels tied at the docks until such time as the labor 
committee shall be able to effect a ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
arrangement with marine workers. Should this petition 
be signed by a representation of 75 percent of the ton- 
nage of the association it will become binding upon 
those who did not sign it. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: ° 

President—W. H. Teare, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice presidents—O. W. Blodgett, Bay City, Mich.; E. L. 
Fisher, Cleveland; A. W. Comstock, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. E. Runnels, Port Huron, Mich. 

Board of managers—W. EK. Holmes, Chicago; O. W. Blod- 
gett, Bay City; W. D. Hamilton, Chicago; H. E. Runnels, Port 
Turon ; Edward Hines, H. H. Hettler, V. H. Mashek and H. H. 
Wood, Chicago ; J. O. Nessen, Manistee ; W. H. Sharp, Bay City ; 
H. L. Wolton and C. W. Kotcher, Detroit ; Charles Neff, Mil- 
waukee; E. R. McCarty, Saginaw ; Henry McMurray, Port 
Huron; J. G. Garey, Saginaw; C. H. Weeks and A. R. Sin- 
clair, Duluth ; J. J. Boland, Buffalo ; E. L. Fisher, Cleve- 
land; L. S. Sullivan, Toledo; C. H. Prescott ars Cleveland ; 


> 
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W. Comstock, Detroit ; Cc. G. Forster, Milwaukee; D. W 
Mills, W. G. Spence and E. M. Carleton, Cleveland. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 

A slightly larger volume of orders and improved 
inquiries from the yards throughout this section have 
encouraged the lumbermen of Chicago during the dast 
week. Although business is not up to normal a steady 
improvement is apparent and the general belief is that 
by March the entire trade will be in fairly good con- 
dition if not doing the usual spring business. Buying 
appears to be largely done by the factories and man- 
ufacturing plants. Orders from dealers in the coun- 
try are in fair volume, but almost all of such orders 
are small, it being evident that the country dealers 
are holding off on large purchases until they can de- 
termine what the spring outlook will be. Inquiries 
from the country are up to the average and presage 
satisfactory business for the next three months. 

Practically no changes in prices have oceurred dur- 
ing the week although large concessions made during 
the last two or three months are more difficult to get 
and the tendency of all dealers is to adhere as closely 
as possible to list prices and keep stock moving. With 
this better feeling in the market price advances may 
be expected. But few reductions from list prices are 
being made on hardwoods, unless the orders are of a 
particularly desirable nature. Improvement in yellow 
pine and hemlock is very slow, but almost all other 
lumber is in much better shape than at the beginning 
of the year. Curtailment of lumber production 
throughout the country is having its effect on the mar- 
ket and the country yards intimate in their inquiries 
that they will buy within the next thirty days, if not 
sooner. All appear to be watching the market, and as 
soon as a material advance becomes assured it is be- 
lieved the trade here will be flooded with orders from 
this source. 

Up to the present the railroads have done practically 
no buying of any lumber except what was needed for 
immediate use. They seem to be holding off in the 
hope that prices may drop, but almost all the roads 
have inquiries out for large quantities of lumber and 
are asking for bids. Much of this lumber will not be 
shipped until later in the year and is simply being in- 
quired for now on account of the low prices pre- 
vailing. 

An encouraging feature of the market is that many 
orders placed last year, on which shipments were 
stopped in October and November, are being made ef- 
fective again with instructions to ship the lumber as 
rapidly as possible. Manufacturing plants here have 
now practically all resumed operations and are buying 
to some extent. The only buying in large quantities 
is of the lower grades of boxwood which are in strong 
demand. 

Construction work is quiet and but little change is 
expected before March or April and until building is 
more active the hemlock and yellow pine markets 
will probably remain dull. 

Reports indicate that a number of mills north and 
south have resumed operations and lumber is expected 
to come into this market in larger quantities during 
the next month. Comparatively few reconsigned or 
transit cars are coming in and as a result the market 
has been benefited. 

Logging operations in the north are delayed by un- 
seasonable weather and from present indications the 
output of logs in the northern forests will be con- 
siderably less than usual. 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
< on by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 11. 














_ Lumber. Shingles. 
MOLE ESTEE T TPCT OCCT! si 4,754,000 
Re Pee re ane ee 34,464,000 5,178,000 
Decreases .........2...00-- 12,879,000 424,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 11. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Ae G, Ghe.g Ss th ee Site es ek Ae Oraias 37,638,000 8,162,000 
SE . Werks can hesed Kaden ee enbads 64,014,000 _» 907,000 
NNR oe. 5s x.a sks bares Ree ee 26,376,000 1,745, 000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 11. 
Lumber. oS. 
OE o6-5 nib .piscecb ns) 3 agar ae 10,802,000 230,000 
NII keh: e 151s agen nasa er wale atane aaa aes 22'608,000 6,265,000 
IS 5 a6: 59: c0k-4:6:pa.0- aaa 11,806 35,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 11. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ME cos ca sh sash chan matinee 17,716,000 11,357,000 
| RGR Srerar rae eer rei a rare ne or eo 37,547,000 11,314,000 
eC Te ee ee ee Cee 43,000 
EE. dws 4-05 0 nh Rok eo pee | 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 15 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
See re ee reer 17 $ 9,600 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000.............. 54 143,500 

5,000 and under 10,000.............. 11 65,200 
10,000 and under 25,000........ccceces 8 117,500 
2o,000 BBG URGE. GUOOO. ....ccecccorse 3 97,000 
Board of Education, addition............ 1 200,000 
Princess Theater, theater...... Beige teselacas os 150,000 

TE askce eee cess Koo eo a ek elde 95 $ 782,800 


Average valuation for week......... 
Totals previous week 









Totals corresponding week 1907. 1038 

Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, 1908....... 155 

Totals corresponding period 1907.... 227 1,5, 29, 050 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 157 1,502,150 
Totals corresponding period 1905.... 149 1/200,450 
Totals corresponding period 1904.... 130 2,866,200 
Totals corresponding period 1903.... 119 839,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902.... 165 1,011,000 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The northern pine market manifests more 
improvement than that of any other lumber during the 
last ten days or two weeks. The resumption of work 
by factories has done much to stimulate the market 
and although’ many plants which ordinarily are heavy 
purchasers at this time of year are delaying their 
buying, the demand is fairly good and at the low prices 
now quoted a good month’s business is looked for. Car 
building companies are buying little white pine, as 
they are well stocked and have been using but little 
lumber for the last ninety days. Comparatively little 
pine is being bought by the country yards but this 
part of the trade is expected to improve during the 
last weeks of the month. The general feeling is that 
no further reduction will be made in pine prices and 
that in order to secure the present low prices it is 
necessary to send in orders immediately. Stocks in 
Chieago are heavy in almost all grades. The demand 
for shop material is the best, although considerable 
lumber is being taken by the box factories. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The situation looks better in 
the northwest. While new business is still coming in 
slowly there is considerable inquiry, and every indica- 
tion that a good line of orders will be placed soon for 
delivery before April. While shipments have been 
lighter in the last month than in any similar period 
for years, stocks are still comparatively light. The 
new list has a solid standing and is considered to be 
bedrock. Other woods have stiffened up somewhat 
in this territory. Leading factory consumers Are 
going light, but expect to open up before March 1 
at the usual capacity. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The market is steady with 
a light volume of business reported. There is no talk 
of lower prices for white pine. Dealers are comfort- 
ably fixed in the matter of stock. The spring trade 
has not set in as yet. The sash, door and box plants 
are being operated as usual. 

oer 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The white pine situation is decidedly 
quiet and it is hoped that when it starts up again it 
will be on the new basis of one of the many woods in 
trade and not the great leader of them all, as that 
seems to be what must be done with it soon anyhow. 
Prices will not decline to any extent, for the cost of 
production will hold saw mill prices up and the jobber 
must keep in line. The supply here is good and no 
buying at the mills is reported. 





Toledo, Ohio. Retail dealers report business as un- 
usually quiet. Wholesalers are doing some business, 
although orders are mostly small. There are some in- 
dications of a weakening. The factories are nearly all 
running after the annual shutdown, although some of 
them have not yet put their entire force of men to 
work. Some shipments are being made to numerous 
downstate points where considerable building activity 
is still in evidence. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Prices are generally remaining 
firm and show no signs of immediate change. The 
general condition seems to show a slight improvement 
in the number of orders being placed but local stocks 
are in fair condition and, unless an exceptional 
spring trade necessitates it, dealers will probably be 
somewhat slack in placing orders. 
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Eastern Spruce. 


New York. ‘The heavy local supplies are ample to 
meet requirements in the spruce line, which continues 
very moderate. About the only business going around 
the market is for small lots, principally car shipments, 
for assérting purposes, and it is believed that it will 
be fully four or five weeks before any material im- 
provement starts in. An encouraging increase in in- 
quiries is noted, but in a few instances when these 
have been followed up it is readily seen that retail- 
ers are simply trying the pulse of the market before 
actually placing any business. In fact, there is at 
this time nothing to justify a retailer in buying 
heavily, unless it is the question of taking advantage 
of low prices, because the likelihood of any early boom 
in building is rather remote, and in the meantime there 
is enough spruce on hand to handle the business of- 
fered. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been light during the 
last week. Retail yards are not busy and are not 
ordering ahead of actual wants. Frames, 9-inch and 
under, bring $22 for prompt shipment, although some 
sales have been reported as low as $21. For narrow 
random little new business is reported. 

OPPO 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is quiet, but prices have 
strengthened with the increase of orders and the be- 
lief that the situation is rapidly mending. Eastern 
trade reports some shading of the list, but it is not of 
sufficient foree to make any special change in local 
conditions, 





White Cedar. 


—_—eeeeerree 

Chicago. Comparatively little trade in poles of any 
kind has been reported during the week and until the 
railroads resume construction work, little or no change 
will be made in the market. The telegraph and rail- 
road companies have fairly good stocks of poles and 
are only making purchases in exceptional instances. 
Prices are weak and no change is looked for before 
spring. Reports indicate that the production of poles 
this winter will not be up to the average and this may 
have its effect on prices later in the season when the 
demand is more active. Demand for posts is light and 
prices are unchanged. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the well known 
scarcity of post stock some of the long headed buyers 
are getting in orders to be shipped in the spring. 
This is considered a wise move by cedar men, as the 
curtailment of the cut means another light supply of 
posts, and prices are likely to advance during the 
summer, Poles are quiet, but there is quite a little 
inquiry,.promising an active season in the spring. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. A _ better feeling has been prevalent in 
the entire hardwood list this week and it is believed 
that the improvement will continue through the spring 
mouths. The most encouraging feature has been the 
buying of red and white oak by the factories. The 
flooring mills are also buying considerable oak and 
maple as almost’ all of them have resumed operations 
since the holidays shutdown. Furniture factories are 
sending in fairly good orders for both plain and 
quarter sawed oak, principally the latter. 

Comparatively little buying of hardwoods by the 
railroads has been done. They report that all pur- 
chases will be delayed but that in all probability the 
usual amount of lumber will be needed during the 
year. Car building companies have placed a few 
small orders for hardwood, but as most of them have 
good stocks the quantity of lumber needed will not 
be large for several months. The winter season has 
made the trade in hardwoods used for interior finish 
quiet, although some finish is being bought for build- 
ings started late in the fall and which are now being 
completed. 

Plain sawed white oak is still coming in to the mar- 
ket in fairly good quantities and material price con- 
cessions are being made on it. 

It is possible to buy birch at advantageous prices 
as stocks here are large and dealers are anxious to 
move them. The demand is light although the sash 
and door factories are placing some orders. 

Rock elm is searce and prices are practically un- 
changed. The demand is about normal, although the 
implement factories are not buying as freely as usual 
at this season. 

Chestnut is being disposed of to furniture and 
casket factories as fast as it arrives and as the supply 
is light here prices have been firmly held. 

_ The resumption of work by the flooring factories has 
improved the demand for hard maple and prices are a 
shade or two better than a week ago. 

Basswood is in light supply and prices are un- 
changed. The box factories are buying the lower 
grades of gum freely and prices on almost all grades 
are holding up better than those of the better lumber. 

Red gum for interior finish is quiet. 

Considerable improvement has been noted in the 
red oak market, particularly on quarter sawed which 
is being bought by the furniture factories in fairly 
good quantities.. As the supply is light prices are ex- 
pected to improve, 


* St. Louis, Mo. The situation is much better than it 
was a few weeks ago and is getting better all the 
time. Dealers say inquiries have picked up very sat- 
isfactorily since the first of the year, and some good 
selling has been reported. Prices continue firm, al- 
though they have never been as completely demoral- 
ized as yellow pine prices. Dealers believe in hold- 
ing their stock for fair prices rather than sacrifice 
for the sake of moving goods at no profit. The mills 
are still closed and will not be reopened until demand 
justifies it. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood lumber is 
slowly increasing and as a result there is a better feel- 
ing among the trade. More orders are coming through 
and, while the number is still considerably below nor- 
mal, the situation is regarded as much more hopeful 
than even two or three weeks ago. Production is in- 
creasing slightly, but the amount of lumber being 
placed on sticks shows a sharp decrease compared with 
the average for this time of year. Holders are, as a 
rule, firm in their views, while buyers are apparently 
beginning to realize that they will not be able to buy 
lumber any cheaper than at present. There is con- 
siderable demand for poplar and, owing to the light- 
ness of offerings, prices are firmly held. Ash is also 
in very fair request, with the preference given for 
stock 2-inch and thicker. A considerable increase is 
noticed in inquiries for quarter sawn red oak and the 
movement in this lumber has gained appreciably dur- 
ing the last three or four weeks. There is also a fair 
movement in other descriptions of oak. Cypress is 
slow of sale and prices are easy. Plenty of cypress is 
offered. Gum is slow and will not move except at 
concessions. Considerable low grade gum is being sold, 
but most of it is at prices that are considered rela- 
tively cheap. Cottonwood in the higher grades is in 
fair request, while there is a very satisfactory demand 
for the lower grades used in box manufacture. Ex- 
port demand is relatively better than domestic and 
several of the larger firms here with good export con- 
nections report a fairly good business. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market situation as to dry 
hardwood is peculiar. Only three or four varieties 
are to be had in sufficient quantity to cut much figure. 
On everything else the extreme scarcity holds prices 
very firm. There is hardly any trade. Retail yards 
are not buying, and the factories are running light, 
only buying an occasional car for present needs, as 
their future requirements are hard to estimate at this 
time. So there is some weakness in birch, and south- 
ern oak in all descriptions is off compared with last 
fall. Nearly everything is in strong hands, however, 
and there is little prospect of any decisive drop in 
prices. 





New York. The few new orders for hardwood 
stocks keep the market on a fairly active basis, but 
in some lines business is not making much headway. 
The gradual improvement of surface conditions will, 
however, soon promote a better demand for all classes 
of hardwood stocks, especially from furniture fac- 
tories, which have been reducing their hardwood buy- 
ing to the lowest level in years. High grade stocks 
are none too plentiful, but, as a rule, there is enough 
lower grade to carry the market for some time, or 
until something develops to stimulate buying. Birch 
and maple are much in evidence and there is no dif- 
ficulty in getting one’s wants filled quickly; ash and 
chestnut are firm, with a first rate demand for the 
former; basswood is slow, while oak is holding its own 
satisfactorily. There are some reports to the effect 
that there is more eagnerness to push sales now than 
for some time, with a consequent result of more price 
cutting. 





Buffalo, N. Y. A steady though light demand is on 
for nearly everything in hardwood lumber, birch and 
chestnut being quietest with most dealers. Plain oak 
is still rather weak, but is not pushed and the low 
prices reported here and there a short time ago are 
less common now. Quartered oak is more firm and 
active and some dealers are finding good sales for 
both white and black ash. Basswood sells fairly well, 
but prices are high at the mills. Some maple is re- 
ported as going at standard prices. A slow but steady 
return to full demand is looked for. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. This market has begun to show 
unmistakable signs of awakening. Inquiries are com- 
ing in for everything in the catalog, principally for 
oak. The feeling is generally expressed that these 
inquiries indicate a feeling on the part of the con- 
sumer that lower prices are looked for. Everybody 
with hardwood for sale is firm in his views on prices, 
and there is a disposition to await the market rather 
than make any sacrifice in prices. A few sales have 
been recorded at the figures that obtained last fall. 
During the early winter several transactions were 
made at lower prices by people who had to have 
money, but these have had no effect on the regular 
prices. On every hand a cheerful spirit is manifest 
and predictions are freely made that the first of Feb- 
ruary will see the market in strong condition. Stocks 
of plain white and red oak are in good condition. Of 
quarter sawed white oak the stock is in limited sup- 
ply, especially for good figured stuff. Chestnut of all 
grades is plentiful. Ash is only in fair supply. Red 
gum is becoming more a feature of this market, stocks 
in the various yards being good and the demand is 
steadily growing. There has been some inquiries for 
the foreign trade for oak and walnut, but not con- 
tracts are reported. 


HARDWOODS. © 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va 
WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 





Shipment. 


Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 











pace FLOOFING 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., finrocky. 











For Quick Shipment 2-22: 272%. ois. 
5 CARS, 2x4—10 to 16’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to !6’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KaNSAS CITY, MO. 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 


“‘repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 
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Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 


Big Rapids, Mich. 


























BLISS8VANAUKEN\ % 
INTERESTS 


ol 
Manufacturers of 


WOLVERINE 


BRAND MAPLE 
FLOORING 
“There is none better,”” 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm o% the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Nearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The general tone of the market is 
encouraging. Dealers report prices maintained well 
except in a few small mills where some concessions 
are being made. Some dealers are reporting nice in- 
quiries with a fairly good business at this time. 

BOOB 

Columbus, Ohio. Improvement continues, inventories 
are over and dealers as well as shippers are looking 
around for business. Orders in the last week have 
been more frequent and generally larger. Prices for 
all hardwood varieties have been firmer at the re- 
dueed prices which have been prevailing for the last 
few weeks. The resumption of many manufacturing 
establishments is reflected in a better demand for 
hardwoods such as ash, hickory, hemlock, cedar, oaks 
and other varieties. Shipments are larger and deal- 
ers as well as shippers have a more optimistic feeling 
as to the future of the market. Advances in quota- 
tions are expected to come soon. Cars in transit are 
practically unknown, resulting in more steady prices. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Little or no change has been noted in the 
hemlock market this week and it will probably remain 
about stationary until building begins in the spring. 
Some yards in the country are filling in their stocks 
with hemlock timber but business is not up to normal 
for this season. The curtailment of production has 
assisted the market to some extent but prices are still 
weak and will remain so until there is a better de- 
mand. Some warehouse construction in the city has 
kept trade moving to a certain extent and other build- 
ings planned for early spring will, it is expected, 
create a much better request for heavy timbers of all 


kinds. 

New York. A little better suburban trade has 
stimulated hemlock buying and wholesalers feel that 
the worst in this line is over. There is no boom, by 
any means, but the slow, conservative buying the last 
two weeks seem to indicate that not many more weeks 
will elapse before hemlock manufacturers will be turn- 
ing out almost their usual outputs. There have been 
more frequent requests for hurried shipments of com- 
mon sizes, such as 2x4’s, and dealers in the outlying 
districts are getting to the point where they must 
have some stock to keep their assortments in shape. 

ore" 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade keeps up well, considering the 
general state of trade, and there will be small redue- 
tion in the movement for winter if the weather con- 
tinues to favor building, as it has so far. A general 
holding up of prices is noted, with only here and there 
a size shaded and a pretty uniform price for all hem- 
lock, no matter where it comes from. It is likely that 
more of it will come in by lake for awhile, as prices 
make it profitable by that route. 
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Boston, Mass. Prices of hemlock boards are unset- 
tled and no snap to the demand. Eastern clipped are 
quoted from $18 to $20. Northern boards are quoted 
at 50 cents to $1 less than eastern. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand has picked up in the east- 
ern cities and as a result gains made in the Pittsburg 
territory, which largely supplies that field, have been 
encouraging and prices have been maintained better 
than had been expected. The beginning of the new 
year’s business has been so encouraging that most of 
the mills are starting in full and believe that the turn 
in affairs is of a permanent nature. Prices are un- 
changed. 





Toledo, Ohio. The hemlock people are still unable 
to solve the yellow pine puzzle. If yellow pine is to 
make a further decline, or even to remain in its pres- 
ent chaotic condition, it will be a menace to hemlock 
interests here, with which it has become a strong 
competitor. Millions of feet of hemlock are owned by 
Toledo wholesalers and jobbers, who picked it up 
last summer and have not yet been able to unload. 
Local conditions are promising, and barring unfore- 
seen calamities a good, live demand should be on as 
soon as the season opens in earnest. Receipts have 
been light, as with all kinds of lumber, and only 
orders are being placed as the material is needed, the 
dealers taking all chances on being able to secure 
supplies later on. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Trade in Chicago during the last week 
has been extremely quiet although prices have been 
well maintained. Veneer manufacturers have made a 
number of large purchases and the furniture factories 
are buying to a limited extent. The tendency is to 
hold up prices on all grades of poplar as firmly as pos- 
sible and this has been done on everything except 
grades suitable for box manufacture, on which prices 
are a little lower than they have been. As a whole 
the market is firm and seems to be in a better condi- 
tion than almost any other kind of lumber. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say there is demand enough 
to meet the supply and there is a deficiency of thick, 
from 2-inch up. The entire trade is small and bound 
to remain so, for the timber is disappearing. The fact 
that the substitute woods are not: much liked by con- 


sumers is shown by the big prices paid for poplar 
which is one of the few in the entire lumber list that 
has not been cut in price by the money panic. Th 
dealer who can get a supply calls himself fortunate. 


BABI IOI 


Baltimore, Md. Of all the woods this appears to bi 
the most active. Though the holidays caused a fall 
ing off in inquiry and orders a revival in activity has 
developed since, and while the gain is yet of small 
proportions all indications point to a material in 
crease in the movement before long. Quotations ar 
acceptable and holders of stocks have no need t 
sacrifice lumber at any price. What is equally re 
markable the lower grades command almost a_ bette: 
market than the better quality lumber, this being du 
to the liberal requirements of the boxmakers an 
other consumers, who have experienced only a briet 
cessation in their operations, and who are again quit: 
busy. The foreign demand is very moderate and thi 
maintenance here of quotations at a fairly high figur: 
serves to cause hesitancy about placing orders abroad 

—eeaeae 

Toledo, Ohio. What poplar is selling is holding up 
well in price, but there is no heavy movement. A fey 
ears are being received to care for special orders from 
factories and others, but no heavy business is being 
done. Poplar siding is finding ready buyers wheneve: 
it shows up, the readiness being brought about by the 
searecity of that article last year and the difficulty in 
securing supplies. ; 
= PAPI 
The strongest point in the market, 
Prices are firm, owing to limited 
Quotations are about $52 to $55 f. o. b. Ohio 
river. The demand is steady and stocks generally are 
small. There is some falling off in the lower grades, 
but hardly sufficient to affect conditions generally. 
The resumption of many factories will undoubtedly be 
reflected on the poplar market in increased demand. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
as usual, is poplar. 
supply. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Fir trade has been fairly active during 
the last week and a number of large orders have been 
placed with country yards and with companies con- 
tracting for this class of material. As a result of the 
freight matter being held up by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the market is in a somewhat uncer- 
tain condition, but dealers and commission men have 
come to the conclusion that they have been idle long 
enough; therefore they are accepting orders on the 
basis of the old freight rate whenever the western 
mills will guarantee them against loss in case the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
unfavorable to the lumbermen. If western mills are 
unwilling to give this guaranty sales are being made 
on the basis of the new rate with the agreement of a 
rebate of the difference in case the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s decision is favorable to, the lum 
bermen, 





~~“ Oorresreseemn~s~~? 


Minneapolis, Minn. Activity is noticeable in de- 
mand for fir timbers from territory toward the south. 
The Dakotas are still very slow buyers. Business is 
reported quiet by most of the dealers, but the fact is 
that counting in the shingle trade they are doing bet 
ter than usual at this time. Last year’s business was 
exceptionally big, but barring it the run of business 
compares with any previous year at this time. There 
is a scattering call for fir and cedar siding and prices 
are now being well maintained on the whole, though 
there is a variety of quotations. 


a a iii 


Portland, Ore. Business from the east and Cali 
fornia remains quiet. Inquiries look more encourag 
ing. Foreign business is fairly good, a number of 
cargoes being booked for the Orient and antipodes 
Logs are quoted at from $8 to $9 and some are sai: 
to have been disposed of at $6.50. Few camps hav 
resumed operations and they do not propose to do si 
until conditions in general improve. Most of the mill: 
about Portland are operated; in a small way. Coast 
cargoes are slacker than:for a long time. 


———_eOeOoowororm" 


Tacoma, Wash. A slight improvement in cargo trad: 
is apparent, foreign orders showing some increase. Th: 
rail trade shows no improvement and no prospect 01 
any prior to the settlement of the advance in freigh 
rates controversy. While inquiries for yard stoc! 
have been more numerous lately there seems to bi 
still an idea in the east that fir prices have not yet 
struck bottom and a consequent disposition to put of! 
buying. There is no prospect, however, that prices 
can get lower than they are today. Local trade is 
good for this season of the year, although but a small 
factor in caring for the output of the mills. 


eee 


Seattle, Wash. This week there has been an addi- 
tional amount of cargo business placed. There is no 
rail trade. None of the rail mills are resuming and 
so far as advices have, been none contemplate doing 
so. Few wholesalers are sending out lists. 

Pree 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for Washington and 
Oregon lumber shows some improvement, but is not 
active and as a matter of fact the jobbers here are 
not pushing the trade to any extent. The mills with 
few exceptions are closed and the most of them will 
be out of commission through January and probably 
through February. The price of fir is reported stronger 
than in December. 
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Inland Empire Woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y. This district is becoming more and 
more interested in Idaho pine as a substitute for white 
pine, since the door manufacturers have convinced the 
consumers of its superior value, and as it is cheaper 
than other pine it will be used more and more right 
along, though there is no yard stock of it carried 
here. 








Southern Pine. 


Chicago. With the exception of the lower grades 
suitable for box manufacture the southern pine mar- 
ket in Chicago has shown little or no change this 
week. The box factories are buying freely, but with 
this exception comparatively few orders are coming 
into the market. The country yards are delaying 
placing their orders for special stock in the hope that 
prices will improve. The better grades of southern 
pine are practically unchanged and are expected to 
remain in about the same condition until the spring 
building begins. Orders from the country yards are 
light and are coming in slowly. 


~—Er~TaY 





St. Louis, Mo. Each day brings added improve- 
ment in the yellow pine situation. No one here be- 
lieves that the yellow pine business this year is 
going to attain the abnormal proportions that have 
characterized the business heretofore, but all feel 
that business will be transacted on a more normal 
basis. Prices are slowly recovering. Inquiries this 
week are coming in freely and there have been con- 
siderable orders placed. Some of: the mills are open- 
ing after a long enforced idleness, but there is no 
disposition on the part of the operators to make the 
mistake of overproducing which they have made in 


the past. 
—_—_eeeeeeee 


Kansas City, Mo. Reports from the mills indicate 
that stocks are steadily decreasing, although are not 
much above normal, Production has been seriously 
curtailed since November 1 and in the meantime many 
shipments have been made as a considerable amount 
of lumber has been purchased by large buyers during 
the past forty days. Many items are not plentiful 
and several are generally scarce, and stocks of dry 
lumber will not be any too well assorted by the time 
dealers generally come into the market. Inquiry is 
heavier and there is a slight increase in the demand. 
The yellow pine price current of January 2 is said to 
be the nearest approach to actual values of any list 
issued since last May, and sales are being made on a 
basis of from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand off the 
January 2 list. Manufacturers say the market is 
improving and it is at least 50 cents firmer than two 
weeks ago, and the more optimistic express the opin- 
ion that within thirty days prices will be at the Jan- 
uary list. 

New Orleans, La. In spite of conflicting reports as 
to volume of demand, an eagerness to resume appears 
that can hardly be accounted for save on the hypothesis 
that orders to warrant resumption are in hand or that 
manufacturers have absolute assurance of business suf- 
ficient to warrant resumption. One large Mississippi 
concern which started its saws last week after a shut- 
down of more than a month is said to have booked 
orders enough to consume a month’s new cut. Reports 
of resumption are rather indefinite and probably exag- 
gerated, but there seems no reason to doubt that a 
considerable number of Louisiana and Mississippi mills 
have resumed, or will resume within the next few days. 
Prices are said to be showing a slight tendency to 
stiffen, but are still bilious. Fill-in orders from yard 
men predominate and are increasing in number. It is 
probable also that shrewd wholesalers, anticipating im- 
provement, are placing some rather large orders on the 
present price basis. This would account, perhaps, for 
the resumption of dig mills here and there. Car ma- 
terial moves slowly and is off in price. Undiminished 
volume of inquiries proves that the buyers are still 
inquisitive, and are trying to win their own consent 
to plunge into the market while the water is warm. 


Car supply is good. ~ 
oon" 


Boston, Mass. The market for southern pine is still 
unsettled. List prices have not been firmly held to 
by all. Large manufacturers have been under ecurtail- 
ment, but are gradually werking back to full time. 
Three mills that have been shut down have started 
up again. Demand for flooring is still quiet. Heart 
face is quoted at $45 to $47. Mill timbers are mov- 
ing slowly. Large sizes are well held, but concessions 
on small sizes have been possible. 

———eeeeeer 

Baltimore, Md: The disposition among Georgia pine 
men is still to proceed with much caution, as the de- 
mand leaves much to be desired and the outlook pre- 
sents some elements of uncertainty which will have to 
be removed before the process of stocking up asserts 
itself in anything like normal volume. Of course there 
is some demand for lumber, but the time is not favor- 
able for the development of brisk inquiry, and dealers 
are content to move along slowly. The range of values 
is about the same as it has been for some weeks. The 
outlook is somewhat more promising and a_ hopeful 
feeling is manifesting itself in the trade. 

OOOO 

Pittsburg, Pa. Sales have been improving and while 
the volume of trade actually reported is larger than 
for December, prices have been considerably off from 
any known list of recent date. Dealers say they do 





not look for any further reductions, however, no mat- 
ter what the business is that may be offered. Mills 
have curtailéd heavily during the last month and 
stocks are not as large as they were. Summer pro- 
ducers are feeling the pinch of depression most and 
form the more disturbing feature to a better price list. 





North Carolina Pine. 





New York. One large wholesale house has booked 
considerable new business the last two weeks, orders 
for two days aggregating 2,000,000 feet, which is un- 
usual for such times. There is a little better feeling 
in the trade and there is a decided inclination, even 
on the part of retailers, to keep prices up, because 
naturally those having any quantity of stock on 
hand would also benefit from such a move. Most of 
the mills represented in this city are closed down, but 
it is expected that two of the largest will start opera- 
tions within ten days; othurs say they will wait until 
the skies are fully cleared. Retailers look for a num- 
ber of building plans to be put out in February, and 
from the fact that building loans are now actually 
more freely negotiated than for some months, there 
are good reasons for taking a more hopeful view of 
southern pine business- 

BBB 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the shortleaf pine dealers 
are getting a little more for their lumber than they 
could a month ago and with the big effort made to 
cut the production down to a level with the demand 
there is hope of better results before long, unless the 
mills start up again as soon as there is a show of re- 
turning demand. The movement has all along been 
fair as to amount, but it is not denied that the pro- 
ducer was getting little or nothing out of it. 

PAPO 

Boston, Mass. Transactions are not of large vol- 
ume. Buyers are calling for partition in a small way. 
No. 1 parition is held at $31 by some, but few trans- 
actions on this basis are reported. Flooring is in quiet 
call and roofers move slowly. 

—_—O eee 

Baltimore, Md. Demand during the last week has 
been of no special volume and as a consequence failed 
to exert much influence upon the market or the gen- 
eral situation. Stocks remain large, though the sus- 
pension of operations at the mills curtailed receipts, 
and for the present no considerable increase in move- 
ment is looked for. The withdrawals are limited and 
will probably remain so for the next few weeks, as 
builders encounter obstacles in their work from natural 
causes, while the improvement in the financial situa- 
tion is still of too recent date to develop many build- 
ing projects, though construction work is as active as 
could well be expected under existing circumstances. 





Cypress. 


PAPI LPL II 


New Orelans, La. Brisker business has just been 
booked in local offices than for some time. Coinei- 
dentally, better collections furnished cause for com- 
ment and the cypress contingent was in a generally 
cheerful and hopeful frame of mind. In spite of the 
encouraging symptoms it is estimated by conservatives 
that the curtailment for January will amount to more 
than 60 percent in Louisiana, and the mill men will 
content themselves with filling orders from stock al- 
ready in pile and reducing their stocks of seasoned 
stuff.. Revived demand was said to be very impartially 
spread over the whole consuming territory, with yard 
and factory stock sharing alike in it. Salesmen backed 
up their optimism by sending in substantial orders. 
There has been no change in prices since last report, 
but the quotations seem to be holding as firm as ever. 
Shipments by rail and water are going forward 
promptly. 


nee 

Chicago. Comparatively few orders for cypress of 
any grade have been received this week although 
prices are held very close to list. There seems to be 
a better demand for cypress shingles than has been 
seen in this market for several years and if the de- 
mand continues to increase these shingles will become 
one of the most popular items in the cypress list. 
With the exception of tank stock and some orders 
from the box factories the cypress trade is very quiet. 
It is expected that as soon as a number of the larger 
tank factories resume operation prices on those grades 
will advance to some extent. 

a SOB 

St. Louis, Mo. The market has shown some improve- 
ment this week along with hardwoods and pine. Some 
large orders are reported, and all dealers report sat- 
isfactory volume of inquiries. Prices are firm and 
have been advanced on some items. The factories 
are taking some stock all the time and considerable 
business has been placed with the retailers. The out- 
look on the whole is much brighter than it has been. 

POO 

Kansas City, Mo. Some improvement is noted in 
demand for Louisiana cypress for yard stock and faec- 
tory lumber. The increase for factory stock is really 
more pronounced than for yard material, but the in- 
quiry from dealers has shown a noticeable improve- 
ment within the week and more orders are coming in 
than for at least two months. What business is ac- 
cepted is at or about list prices as the cypress people 











Southern Saw Mill Co., wu. | 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


vousian’ CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 











Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
a” 14%” 1%" 2” 3° 
Ist &72nds, 70M’ 5M" 276M’ 19M’ 32M’ 


Selects, 165 M 369M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 378M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172 M 
No.2 “ 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds. 


























Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 











Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 








FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 

















(J. V. STIMSON, 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Kinds 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 











If you don’t know us you ought to, 











are standing firm on their quotations and there is little 


It’s your loss. al 
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deviation from the list. Most of the mills are still 
closed down and the production this month will prob- 
ably not be much heavier than in December. Many 
mills are making heavy shipments east by water and 
stocks are decreasing considerably. The assortment is 
broken at this time and a number of items are dif- 
ficult to obtain in large quantities. The cypress peo- 
ple look for a satisfactory spring demand, but fear 
they will have trouble in accepting mixed orders for 
prompt shipment when trade becomes active. 
Anne 

New York. About the only cypress business re- 
ceived in this market is that to wholesalers who carry 
stock in the vicinity in large quantities and can 
promptly ship in small quantities to the consuming 
trade as wanted. None of the retailers are willing to 
put in any stock just now and prefer waiting before 
buying outside immediate requirements, and as a re- 
sult there is not much activity in car trade from the 
south. Millwork manufacturers are getting very little 
business and as most cypress consumers in this line, 
especially East New York sections, have been kept 
pretty busy looking after financial obligations there 
is little likelihood of any large buying from that 
source for some time to come. The stock which is 
sold brings good prices and as larger holders are not 
pushing the market there is every reason to expect that 
an early recovery in demand will be accompanied by 
a substantial increase in prices. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. A slightly better demand for white cedar 
shingles has been noticed in this market during the 
week and prices have improved to some extent. The 
trade in western cedar shingles is almost at a stand- 
still and prices are extremely weak. Red cedar 
shingles continue to come in from the west and are 
being placed in storage as fast as they arrive as the 
consignees are unwilling to place them on the market 
at the prevailing prices. 

See 

Minneapolis, Minn. Prices have been bounding up- 
ward in the last few days. Buyers have come into 
the market realizing that the supply is short and 
prices as low as they are likely to be for some months, 
and their demand has cleaned up stocks at a rapid 
rate. Hardly any are in transit and stocks at the 
mills are smail, with hardly any mills running. Prices 
have stiffened till the quotation current this week is 
$3.15 on stars for future delivery, and $3.65 for clears. 
These prices do not move storage shingles, but some 
buyers are in a hurry for stock and are paying a pre- 
mium to get ears loaded out of Minnesota Transfer. 
Sales at $3.30 are reported from stocks there. 

—ooreoreror 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are in bad shape, 
with the market continuing demoralized to the extent 
that there is really no market. The opinion prevails, 
however, that spring will bring a fair volume of trade 
and that settlement of the freight rates controversy 
will aid in speedily restoring conditions to normal, 
There is some local demand. 

nner 

Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices are better and orders 
the best in two months. Stocks are not more than 
half normal and steadily decreasing. No advices con- 
cerning a resumption have been received this week. 
Cars are plentiful, both foreign and local. 


—_—eoeoer* 


Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle business 
is still in a chaotic state and there is a wide varia- 
tion to prices. Some firms are quoting stars as high 
as $3.25 on Kansas City rate, while at the same time 
reports are heard of an occasional transit car via 
Minnesota Transfer being picked up at about $2.85 
for stars. The transits however have most all been 
disposed of and the market shows a better tone than 
for several weeks, There are still a large number of 
shingles in storage at the transfer but the eastern 
trade is reported considerably more active, and these 
shingles will not be available at unusually low prices 
very long. The demand is improving and shingles will 
sell much more freely within the next thirty days. 
The mills are still closed down and reports from the 
coast are to the effect that there are comparatively 
few shingles in pile that are in shipping condition. 
It looks as-if an early spurt in the demand might re- 
sult in diffieulty in securing enough shingles for prompt 
shipment to go round, 

eevee 

New Orleans, La. The call for shingles cannot be 
called strong, though the slackness has not much af- 
fected prices. Cypress lower grades, as has been true 
for some time, are searece. There are plenty of upper 
grades to supply all present wants, but no unwieldy 
accumulations. Lath are in good supply, with the 
movement only fair; mixed or straight car orders can 
readily be placed and shipped on short notice from 
most mills cutting this stock. 

te a ed 

Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade, though quiet, as 
it always is in winter, has not shut off as it some- 
times does and dealers in Pacifie coast cuts find that 
the market is somewhat firmer than it was, as the 
production is under control and is not likely to be 
excessive right away, while the movement from north- 
eastern Canada is never of much account at this time 
of the year, as business mostly stops there when winter 
shuts down. Buyers find prices at bottom and are in- 
clined to buy. 





Boston, Mass. While shingles are still well held 
eastern manufacturers are more or less disturbed over 
the reports that western shingles will shortly begin to 
arrive in this market. Cedar extras still bring $4.25 
in some cases; quotations range from $4.10 to $4.25; 
clears are quoted at $3.60 to $3.70. The demand for 
lath is quiet and prices are unsettled. Sales are re- 
ported at lower prices, but upon investigation it is 
found that round wood and slab lath have been mixed 
in a ear. For 15%-inch prices range from $3.50 to 
$3.75 and sales have been made at the top figure. The 
widest difference in prices is found in 14-inch lath. 
These are quoted at $3 to $3.40. 





Toledo, Ohio. White cedar shingles have dropped 
from 5 to 10 cents within the last week. One car 
ordered three months ago arrived here last week, but 
the mills generally seem to be well caught up with 
their orders. Local people have received letters ask- 
ing that they assist in disposing of white cedar 
shingles, a thing that has not happened for many 
months before, the mills generally assuming the atti- 
tnde that they needed no assistance to sell their entire 
output. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ ° ° 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, -« ° . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order, No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE-—SHINGLE AND LATH MILL 
In northern Wisconsin town, on railroad and river. New 
mill, well located, and plenty of timber for years. Can de- 
liver 1,000 cords bolts for spring cutting, and liberal terms 
until these are cut. out. 
Address “B. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Practical, experienced lumberman wants position as man 
ager of an aggressive northern lumber manufacturing com 
pany. If you need a hustler in your management, try me. 
Address “B. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LOGGING FOREMAN 
Cypress and hardwood. Southeast Missouri. Must be prac- 
tical man. State experience, reference, wages wanted. 
Address “B. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By first class, strictly sober saw mill superintendent; per- 
fectly familiar with the manufacture of yellow pine and 
hardwoods from stump to cars. Best of references. Open 
for engagement at once. 
ddress “B. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























[ Too fate To Classify 








SNAPS IN CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

Cc. J. MeColiom, Union Bank Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, has several well located, prosperous retail lumber 
yards north and west of that city listed for sale that are 
bargains. 





SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
Who can do detailing and billing for the factory is open for 
position. Experienced in jobbing special work; can place 
orders to good advantage and show profits. 
Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—ONE (4 INCH HOYT BROS. 
Matcher and one 14” S. A. Woods matcher. Apply 
EK. B. FOSS & CO., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED-TO BUY 
A lumber yard in Kansas that will invoice not more than 
$10,000 or less than $5,000. 
Address “B. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY 
A mill plant, on the Santa Fe preferred, with a good stump- 
age tract, value about $100,000. 
Address REMLEY LUMBER CO., Topeka, Kan. 














BARGAIN IN TIMBER LIMITS 
On main line of the Canadian Pacific railroad. 700,000,000 
feet at 25 cents per thousand. 
Address “TB. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A COOK. 

One like McDonald, the cook, in ‘Forest Land.” Get 
a book and read about him. $1.25. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Publishers. 

TURNER & GENERAL PLANING MILL MAN 
Wants job at once in shop or with builders. Can draft and 
make blueprints. Sober and not afraid of hard work. Middle 
aged and married. Middle or southwest states preferred. 

Address “MECHANIC,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PARTY WITH $15,000 TO $20,000. 
To take active interest in mineral spring and summer resort 
proposition. Located on electric line now being built. Three 
boiling springs with mineral and medicinal properties. Best 
investment in the south for hustling man. 

Address —_ ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT TO ARRANGE WITH 
One or two good concerns in the lumber line to open a sales 
agency for Indiana and Michigan territory at South Bend, 
Ind., the leading city of northern Indiana. 
Address EZRA RHODES, South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—CONTRACTOR 
Who is 2 competent estimator to connect himself with a 
sash and door manufacturing firm, also furnishing building 
material. Good inducement to right party. 
Address “B. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND 
With a good party who can invest from $2,000 to $3,000, 
one that could take charge of the office, which means a 
permanent position, dividend and salary; should be con- 
sidered as a good position. 
Address “B. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED—EXPERIENCED BAND RESAW FILER. 
None other need apply. 
Address “BRB. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell anything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By 
advertising you would find an easy way to make a sale, 
A trial will convince you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
By high grade man as sales manager for hardwood concern ; 
thoroughly familiar with consuming trade, also source of 
supply. Experienced inspector; high reference. 3 
>» ASD ot 
La 





Address 42," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PARTIES WITH ACCOUNTS AGAINST 
The Kelley Lumber & Shingle Company will find it adyan- 
tageous to write full particulars to 


W. B. HAWKE, 65 Ketchum Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Located at Charleston, W. Va., on the river and Kanawha 
& Michigan railroad. The plant is fully equipped for the 
manufacture of inside trimmings and flooring. The factory 
cost about $25,000. Can be bought cheap. Must be sold 
in 30 days. Convenient for wholesale and retail trade, A 
good opportunity for anyone acquainted with the house wood 
trimming trade. Low rate freight to eastern and northern 
points. For further information write 

W. E. BROOKS, Charleston, W. Va. 





WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 
its cost. 





POSITION AS COMMISSARY OR 
Company store manager. References furnished vouching 
success in this line; capable managing office in connection. 
Thirty years old. Correspondence solicited. 
Address A. 25, 1300 Trude Bldg., Chicago, III. 


A RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
With 15 years’ experience and Al references wishes a 
situation as yard manager, auditor or salesman. Can make 
good. Address “B. 45,” 








WANTED-—AT ONCE 
By a circular sawyer and filer, position in either capacity in 
mill of about 50,000.feet capacity. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SCOTT BARNES, Hammond, La. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
Maple and oak flooring. Quote all grades delivered. 
ddress BOWLUS & FAIRCHILD, LTD., 
540 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Hard or soft wood. Best of references. 
Address “B. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
TRADE SOUND WORMY FOR 
Secondhand saw and log turner, Duplex and 60” inserted. 
Address II. 8S. McAFOOS, Crabtree, N. C. 





FOR SALE-—MILL AND PINE TIMBER. 
One of the best mill and timber propositions in south 
Mississippi. Fine mill and four hundred million feet yellow 
pine timber. J. M. McBEATH, Meridian, Miss. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Single or double mill. Can = at wes. Married, sober 
and steady. Seven years’ experience. No go no pay. 
Address . ‘ BOX 6, Hurley, Va. 
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[ Wanted:Employees | 





[ Wanted:Employment | 


[ Wanted:Employment | 





WANTED-—BY CHICAGO HOUSE 
Traveling sash and door salesman for central states. State 
experience, giving references and territory with established 
trade. Address “B. 5,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BY A NORTHERN FIRM, 
Sash and door salesman to travel at large in the central, 
southwestern and’ eastern states. 
Address “B. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED. 
A first class sales manager who is a proven success as such, 
to take entire management of the sales department of a rep- 
resentative wholesale house, Philadelphia. Specialty L. L. 
Y. P. and N. C. pine. Give experience and state salary ex- 
pected. Address “B. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
Who can estimate from plans and pill to mill, sash, doors, 
interior trim and general millwork. Must be good corre- 
spondent and understand typewriting. Steady employment. 
State age, habits and reference. 
Address “B. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT FOREMAN 
lor combination saw and planing mill of twenty thousand 
feet. capacity; would like a man that has some experience 
in the manufacture of oak. Our timber runs about 50 per- 
cent oak and balance pine. Want a man that can get results 
out of a mill, also understands handling men. State lowest 
salary to begin with, also experience and if married. Per- 
manent position to the right man. 
ARDEN LUMBER COMPANY, Arden, Ark. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES, 
Wanted experienced logger and sawyer, well equipped to 
log, or log and saw, one to three millions of hardwood, in 
North Georgia. LOCK BOX 25, Clayton, Ga. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS BAND SAWFILER | 


Address “B. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MEN TO MAKE SHINGLES 
And lath by contract; separate locations; state price per M; 
machinery furnished; hemlock and chestnut shingles; hem- 
lock and other lath. 

SPRUCEMONT LUMBER CO., Waynesville, N. C. 


WANTED—-MANAGER 
lor lumber yard in town of 10,000 people in Colorado. 
Must be experienced man. Good schools and university 
in the town. 
Address “A, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
lor Chicago house who can figure lists of items and from 
plans for ordinary residences. Please state experience and 
vive references. 

Address “W. 28,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED, 
General office sash and door man for Chicago house. One 
who has had experience in all branches of sash and door 
business. Address “W. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED—-YARD MANAGER 
lor retail lumber yard in Illinois. Write, giving experience, 
reference and salary, expected. 
Address : “T, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT 
Sash and door manager. State experience and give refer- 
ences. Address “W. 30,” care AMEE RICAN L UMBERMAN, 








WANTED 
Reliable lumber commission man to handle our pine and 
hardwood on strictly commission basis 
DEEMER MANUFACTURING CO., “Philadelhpia, Miss. 


‘Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED—THOROUGH MECHANIC 

We want an all around planing mill man who can set up 
ind run any machine in a mill, also who can do turning. 
Must be entirely sober and a hustler. Want a man who has 
liad at least ten years’ experience in the manufacture of all 
inds of planing mill work. Good wages, eight hours, and a 
ong job. We want a good mechanic: we have a foreman. 
Address ELECTRIC PLANING MILL CO., Chickasha, Okla. 














WANTED 
A first class combination filer. We have two circular saw 
mills and band resaw in eastern Kentucky. High wages 
to right party. 
Address “A. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SETTER AND EDGERMAN 
lamiliar with manufacturing Bs aga and hardwoods. An- 
<wer, stating wages and refer 

SANTEE RIVER “CYPRESS LUMBER CO., 
Ferguson, 8. C. 


WANTED-—SOBER, COMPETENT 
Combination circular sawyer and filer. Fifteen M capacity 


png ly mill on White river, Arkansas. Send references 
lirst let 


AMERICAN LUMBER .CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


| Wanted : fumberSalesmen | 


SALESMEN WANTED. 
Iixperienced yellow pine salesmen for Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Well established firm. Good opening for right 
men. Address “B. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Covering Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, to 
handle cypress shingles as side line. 

Address “B. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
By Wisconsin white pine manufacturer, traveling representa- 
tive for eastern Michigan and western Ohio. State age, 
oxperane and references, with salary expected. 
Address “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-—COMMISSION MEN 
For yellow pine, BOX NO. 146, Shreveport, La. 


we Vn 








rtp tert LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Can take full charge of office and also has had experience 

in logging and handling labor. Prefer outdoor work. 
Address “B. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING ROAD ENGINEER 
Of 18 years’ experience wants a position. I am competent 
to operate and keep in repair any kind of locomotive—Shay, 
Heisler & Climax geared engines included. A1 references fur- 
nished. Washington, Oregon or California preferred. 
Address BOX 724, Snohomish, Wash. 


EXPERT ESTIMATOR 
Wants position. Plan work my specialty; many years of 
practical experience in the sash and door business, also 
lumber experience ; strictly temperate. 
Address “B. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPEN FOR POSITION. 

Have built and operated band and circular mills, logging 
railroads, standard and narrow ; built lumber towns, managed 
store and office. Am an inspector; can market stock, take 
charge of any or all branches, including stocking. Thirty- 
eight years old and married. 

Address “B. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or lumber inspector. Ten years inspector in east, three 
years in west. At present employed as yard foreman. Mar- 
ried; strictly temperate ; west preferred. 

Address “B. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Desires clerical position. Address 
CHAS. B. MORRELL, care Box 53, Brookhaven, Miss. 


A CAPABLE ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
Desires to change his position; I am an Al man in all 
branches of the business and can produce results; expert in 
all classes of store, office and bank fixtures; wide experience 
in office and on the road; can take charge; thorough in 
estimating, detailipg and billing into the mill. 

Address “B. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED 
By thoroughly competent bookkeeper; fifteen years’ experi- 
ence; five years with large lumber and manufacturing con- 
cern ; good penman ; age 34; married; can furnish references. 
Address “B. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
By first class man in every respect; strictly sober and 
hustler; middle age and married; will come at once. 
Address “B. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
As buyer and inspector for high class hardwood house; 
prefer eastern connections if possible; open for engagement 
February 1; best of reference. 
Address “B. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LUMBERMAN WANTS SITUATION 
Either on road er in office. Experienced in hardwood, pine 
and mill work. Age 25. Prefer road. 
Address “B. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Experience on single and double cut saws in hard and soft 
woods. Address “A. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
For prepared roofing manufacturer desires similar position 
with firm engaged in same business. 
Address “A. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Fifteen years’ experience; can saw, run mill; am willing to 
put in full hours; I want a good mill, double or single. 
Address “A. 10,” ‘care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 
oe 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Capable of securing a large trade in Chicago and vicinity 
with railroads, car manufacturers and factories, wishes to 
connect himself with a yellow pine concern that can fill 
orders. Address “A. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Sixteen years’ experience.: Sober and reliable. Can fur- 
nish first class reference. 
Address ia | 














20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber bookkeeper and general office man. First class in 
every respect. Willing to begin with moderate salary. 

Address “A. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 
Also yard foreman or or ctor. 
Address ‘A. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
With some eastern wholesale lumber company handling a 
general line. am thoroughly experienced in credits and 
finances, also selling and buying of stock for the New York 
and New England trade. Open for engagement February 1. 
Address H. M. N., P. O. Box 872, Springfield, Mass. 


RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber and wagon stock inspector wants position. 
Best references furnished. 
Address BOX 384, Fayetteville, Ark. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of saw mill, box factory or veneer mill; 
experienced in either of above ; or will handle in combina- 
tion. Well acquainted with operatives and can get com- 
petent force. 

Address “A. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail lumber yard. Ten years’ experience. Best ref- 
erences. Can speak | res 
Address . 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. | SAW MILL MECHANIC 
Open for position as saw mill foreman or superintendent. 
Address “MONEY MAKER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MANAGER 
Is open for an engagement, either hardwood or pine. Can 
build mill if necessary. Address BOX 31, Maurine, Miss. 











WANTED—POSITION 
General manager and office man. Have long experience in 
lumber accounting and general management of mills, woods 
and office. Am at present manager of large saw and planing 
mili in south, daily capacity of 150 M, put desire to make 
change. Can furnish Al reference. 
Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION 
Iy man 34 years old as lumber inspector, yard foreman or 
traveling inspector. Eleven years’ experience in both hard 
and soft woods. 
Address “B. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
Wants to hear from wholesale lumber company needing a 
purchasing agency in Mississippi or South Carolina. 
Address “B. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 

A man with 20 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
pine, hemlock and hardwood; thoroughly acquainted with 
the trade east and in Ohio. Understands the inspection of 
pine and hardwood. Would like the management of some 
plant in northern Michigan or Wisconsin. Might take small 
interest in the plant if agreeable. Strictly sober. Best 
references. Address BOX 458, Alpena, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Wave had several years’ experience in both 
wholesale and retail business and can furnish gvod refer- 
ences as to ability to show results. 
Address “B. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER OR 
Representative of some good yellow pine concern; am 
acquainted with mills in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Can give Ai references. Will work either salary or com- 
mission basis. 

Address “W. D. M.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AUDITOR OR YARD MANAGER 
Wishes position before March 1. Am 28 years old, married, 
and have had eight years’ experience in office, yard and 
mill. As experienced retail lumberman ask good pay, but 
can bring results. Can refer to all past employers. 
Address “B. 38,” care AME RICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Planing mill foreman; 16 years’ experience in some of the 
largest yellow pine mills in. the south; understand every 
detail from saw mill to cars; Al references. Prefer Gulf 
or Florida coast. 
Address “B. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








ACCOUNTANT AND cost MAN 
Desires position; 31 years of age; thoroughly experienced 
yellow pine and hardwoods, mill ond, wholesale ; expert on 
time keeping, pay rolls, commissary, auditing; highest com- 
mendations. Address “B. 36,’’ care ‘AMERICAN Ly MBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE MILL CONNECTION 
By reliable commission man, personally acquainted with 
retail trade in Missouri and Illinois territory tributary to 
St. Louis. Address “A. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


CAPABLE SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION 
As sales manager or assistant with concern where — 
will be recognized. Ten years’ experience in lumber bus 
ness. Last two years with one of the largest concerns south. 
No objections to going south or west. 

Address “A. 31,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER. 
Have had long experience in the hardwoods north and 
south; also in box factory work. Best reference as to 
habits and ability. Address 
“REX,” 320 Cedar St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BAND AND ROUND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position. Have had twelve years’ srpemenee in all kinds 
of timber. Can come at once. Al reference. Write or 
wire “BAND SAW,” Catlettsburg, Ky. 


WANTED-POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Logging cypress with skidder or pull boat. Four years’ 
experience. Age 35. Sober and reliable. Capable of hand- 
ling men to best advantage. Best references. Address 
N. M. COONER, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER. 
Position wanted by an experienced commissary man with 
gilt edge references as to character, ability and habits; is 
open for an offer from some good reliable lumber company. 
Can report on short notice Address 
“STO REKEEPER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Or in office by strictly sober man with several years’ ex- 
perience. Best references. 

Address LOCK BOX 22, Standard, La. 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL SUPT. 
Of mill manufacturing all grades of in and outside trim. 
Conversant with all branches of the building business. Come 
highly recommended. 
ddress “H. T. K.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, EXPERIENCED, 
Specialty, saw mill machinery and mill designing; drafts- 
man; can plan and execute work in concrete, wood and 
metal; age 30 years; want position with strong concern to 
take immediate charge of new construction or upkeep and 
repairs of mill plant or plants. 
Address “W. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 

In any capacity by man with experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
etc.; would as soon take a job filing for a band mill; sec- 
ond to none at this work; or to build a mill and operate a 
plant as manager; will soon have large band mill plant 
completed. Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL MAN OPEN FOR POSITION. 
Wishes to take charge of the manufacturing end of the 
business in a mill cutting 75,000 ft. or over per day. Have 
over 15 years’ practical experience and thoroughly under- 
stand the manufacture of lumber, yellow pine or hardwood. 
1 get the results. References exchanged. 
Address “W. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CASHIER OR BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man 26 years of age, 8 years’ experience, would be 
pleased to correspond with a contracting or lumber company ; 
at present employed ; Salary $1,200. 
dress “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of pine or hardwood plant. Am handling large band and 
planing mill and hardwood flooring plant now; concern has 
cut out. Have handled all kinds of logging and had thor- 
ough experience from stump to customer for ten yeara, 
Will furnish best of reference. 

ddress “T. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanted: Cmployment | 





[ Wanled:Second Hand Machinery | 











WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPT., 
On a logging road frem stump to mill; have had fifteen 
vears’ experience. Address 
BOX NO, 252, Hammond, La. 


WANTED—BY A LUMBERMAN 
Of thorough experience in the eastern, northern, southern, 
and two years on the Pacific coast, a position as assistant 
manager, salesman, superintendent of manufacture and 
shipping, or — hasing agent on the Pacific coast. Refer- 
ence 2 ess 
WILL MACK, 314 Second Ave., West, Duluth, Minn. 





WANTED-—A SECOND HAND BAND RESAW 
And moulding machine. D. G. FINLAYSON, Melvin, Mich. 





WANTED-—GOOD SECOND HAND 
Defiance No. 1 improved spoke and handle .blank “oe 
Address GEO. W. KIDDER, Staatsburg, 


[ Wanted: Logginghy Ciaipnent ] 








HIGH CLASS BAND FILER 
Is now open for =. Can come at once. A No. 1 ref- 
erence Address 23." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
With hardwood manufacturing firm. The undersigned, 
widely experienced in hardwoods as yard owner, manager, 
buyer and salesman, desires to form alliance with well 
established hardwood manufacturing .concern and represent 
them in the north with headquarters at Chicago. References 
as to integrity and ability promptly supplied. 
Address “M. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
of reliable saw mill operation manufacturing 50,000 to 
75.000 per day, hardwoods or pine; north or south. Thor- 
oughly practical experience in all departments. Good sys- 
tematizer Extensive and valuable acquaintance with re- 
juirements central and eastern states. Highest references. 
Address “M. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


(Waned:Tiner-Timber Lands | 


WANTED-TO BUY 


5.000 to 15,000 acres long or short leaf yellow pine. Texas, 
Louisiana or Mississippi preferred. Must have good shipping 
facilities. Address ‘B. 4.° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN ESPECIALLY NICE COMPACT 
Body of yellow pine, with 100 million feet of timber, at a 
close price. Address “R. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| HAVE CUSTOMERS FOR 


Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock and hardwood lands. Send 
descriptions and prices. 
Address “T. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LONG LEAF PINE. 


Owners of 250,000, ,000 feet (or more) will please address 
at once, “K. 51.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[Wanted:fumber «Shingles 


WANTED-—WHITE PINE. 


A wholesale concern, having an established trade in New 





























Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, the result of thirty 
years’ business in that section, desires to make a connection 
with a white pine manufacturer prepared to ship mixed 
carloads of dressed lumber, graded to suit the 


ket. Address 


eastern mar- 


“A. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—HALF MILLION 6 X 20 


» to 244, Star cedar shingles, for delivery in 1908. Name 
delivered price Philadelphia. Can pay one-half cash on 
receipt of invoice, balance on arrival. 

Address “A. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—BASSWOOD GREEN OR DRY. 
Can use all grades. 
Address “DB. 37,0 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER. 
We buy any amount of black walnut logs 12” and up and 

black walnut lumber. We inspect at shipping point and pay 

cash f. o. b. cars. A. EULER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

. Phe best book made for tallying cars of hardwood lumber. 
Phousands sold. Permanent , record. Convenient to use. 
The device of an old inspector. Stiff leather covers, thumb 
and finger asrape on — for holding book. Price, post- 
paid, 75 cents a copy. idress 

AMERIC AN LU MB ER MAN. Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 











WANTED—YELLOW PINE 
or immediate purchase, one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million feet long or short leaf; 30-40 percent cash 
paid J. H. SMITH, JR., 143 Liberty St., New York. 





POPLAR AND BASSWOOD. 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades, 1”, 1%”, 2” and 214” 
thick. 


, 


GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 





WESTERN CEDAR POLES. 
We want for stock at our Minnesota transfer yard 35-foot 
and longer western cedar poles in straight or mixed carloads, 
Must be seasoned live timber of good quality. Cash when 
delivered Address us Chicago, Ill. 
‘HE 


VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS—FOR EXPORT 
J. ALBERT PRYOR, Media, Pa. 


WANTED-COTTONWOOD AND GUM LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract for the cut of mills, log run or on grade. Address 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY 
- Kansas City, Kan. 
WANTED—SECOND-QGROWTH WHITE HICKORY 


Handle squares for turning. Also white ash bat squares. 
PONTIAC TURNING COMPANY, Pontiac, ich, 














WANTED-—FOR DELIVERY BY APRIL FIRST 
Five miles single track 30-pound rails, new or relay; 1 S. 
H. logging engine, 25-40 tons, which will bear close in- 
spection; 1 log loading engine, 2 8x10 cylinders and 2 
drums. NORTH STAR LUMBER CO., Elko, B. C. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


[ Wante-Business Opportunies 


WANTED—RETAIL YARDS 
In Texas; will trade Kansas City real estate. 
BOX NO. 146, Shreveport, La. 


CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS, .UMBER YARD 
Or real estate—No matter where located, if you want to 
buy or sell, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 

1507 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico or Arizona. 
Give all particulars first: letter. 

Address “J. P.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWMILL WANTED 
At McKinley, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba. 

We own 30,000 acres of yellow pine timber and need 
portable mill, planer ete., cutting 10,000 to 15,000 daily. 
Lumber sells at mill: common undressed, $18 per 1,000; 
studding, $23 per 1,000; patent siding, $30 per 1,000; 
demand greater than supply right at the mill, but any 
surplus could be sold at big prices in Cuba; will make a 
liberal deal with experienced people owning their plant. 
Address the owners for further details. 

ISLE OF PINES COMPANY, 
Dept. G, 1107 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 




















TIMBER. 

12,000 acres, 3,000 feet to acre; water or rail to Jack- 
sonville; saw timber; easy terms; $2 per 1,000. 

18,000 acres, virgin timber; cut 2,500 feet; $5 per acre; 
easy terms. 

140,000 acres, virgin; must sell quick; 30 percent less 
than one year ago; will get it on easy terms. 

Timber values. will increase, though panic has forced 


speculators to liquidate. Send for our list; it is a good 
one. ‘ 
Look us up through the banks. 
Address DWIN BROBSTON, 


Timber and Farm Department,’ 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TIMBER— ico 
135,000 acres timber land in Jaligto, Mexico. Two licensed 
cruisers estimate whole tract to;cut over 8,000 feet per 
acre. Will guarantee 7,000 feet, 90 percent yellow pine, 10 
percent oak. Situated twenty-five miles southeast of Tux- 
= ™ nf Central railway. Price, $1 gold. Easy 
ick buyer. Write for full report. 
CONNESS" REALTY CO., Conness Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained gocd positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


OUR BANK WANTS MONEY 
And we must sell all or a portion of our plant, including 
circular mill with Pony band, wharf, vessels, 100 million 
feet fine yellow fir stumpage ete. 

Would like to keep an interest, and to good party who 
will advance $100,000 we will issue preferred stock with a 
guaranteed rate of interest and a bonus of common stock— 
preferred stock to be retired before any common stock re- 
ceives dividend. This practically means a loan on good 
security and an interest for nothing. But if you want it all, 
will sell. Principals only. 

Address BOX 564, San Francisco, Cal. 


6,300 TREES-—$8,500.00 
1.200 white * a 7 poplar, about % 24” to 48” diameter, 
Louisville, GERNERT BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 


WANTED—CAPITAL TO SECURE 
Government timber. <A timber cruiser with over twen 
years’ experience in cruising and locating timber in Britis 
Columbia wants to get in touch with parties desirous of 
securing timber in B. C. Would take an interest in timber 
secured. Also several ened limits for sale. Address 

CRUISER, Box 194, Nelson, B. C. 


TIMBER IRON & COAL LANDS. 
Aaron Graham, of Christiansburg, Va., has some nice 
timber, iron and coal lands for sale, and he would like to 
correspond with some of the best brokers of the cities. 


cksonville Development 























[ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED-—VERY IMPORTANT 
The address of George Adams, who scaled logs for Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa. La., in August, 
1907. Wire at my expense. GEO. F. HART, Varnado, La. 


WALNUT—-WANTED-—ADDRESS 
Of parties buying domestic and export walnut logs and 
stumps, both straight and figured. Give specifications and 
prices. Address “T. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


for Sale:Tiinber--dimber Lands 

















SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 

We employ the largest and most complete crew of timber 
cruisers in the United States or Canada and estimate and 
examine every tract we buy or sell for our clients. We 
solicit correspondence with actual timber investors or 
timber owners (no attention paid to letters from brokers 
or agents) who desire to buy or sell high e¢lass timber 
properties in the south, Pacific coast or Canada. See 
our ad on page 4 this issue. 

JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 

608 IHennen Bldg., 507 Lumber Ex., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 

New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 

829 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 





MEXICO 


I have a tract of land, about 18,000 acres of Yyegin forest, 
south of Vera Cruz, traversed by the railroad to Tehuantepec. 
There are cedar, mahogany, dye woods and hard, very hard, 
ornamental timber on the property. I want to sell this 
timber (not the land) on the stump. Only responsible par- 
ties considered. No promoters. 


Address W., P. O. BOX 6438, Mexico City, D. F. 





WHITE OAK & YELLOW POPLAR. 


Genuine old “forked4eaf’ white oak. 

White oak stumpage in the northwest is $12 per M. 

Plain oak 1sts and 2ds in New York is $53 to $55. 

Quartered oak brings in New York $78 to $82. 

fine white oak logs in New York are $50 per M. 

The Pennsylvania railroad pays $1 for white oak ties. 

Oak tan bark and poplar pulpwood are valuable. 

The supply of both is rapidly diminishing. 

Yet, 

I offer 75,000,000 feet in castern Kentucky, worth $400,- 
000, for $60,000—one-half cash. 

Reason—Owner hit hard by panic. 

Only buyers financially able address 


“N. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-2.500 ACRES 
Nine-year timber rights that will cut 2,500 feet per acre: 
80 percent pine, balance oak and poplar; 6 miles from rail- 
road; good hauling and rafting facilities ; $3.75 per acre; 
reasonable terms, 
Address 221 N, FIFTH ST., Columbus, Miss. 





ARE YOU WANTING HELP? 
A small advertisement inserted in the ‘“‘Wanted Employ- 
ees” column will ~. i= experienced help. Send us your 
ads. MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


FOR SALE-VALUABLE PINE TIMBER LIMITS 
In District of Algoma. all tributary to Georgian Bay. Also 
good modern band saw mill with necessary dwellings ete., 
situated near the mouth of Spanish River on Georgian Bay. 
The above will be sold in bulk or separately. Terms of 
payment very moderate to suit purchasers. For further 
particulars address 

NIPISSING LUMBER CO... LTD., 





Hamilton, Ont. 





HOW ABOUT YOUR TITLES? 
The undersigned makes a specialty of examining and per- 


fecting titles, particularly tar titles. 


K. K. KENNAN, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Suite 1017-1019 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


[TorSaleSouthern limber fands| 


FOR SALE-—52,000 ACRES FLORIDA PINE 
Averaging over 4,000 feet. On railway and river. Turpen 
tine privileges will sell for $2.50. Price, $5 per acre 
would be cheap at $10. 

Address “B. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BARGAIN. 

10,000 acres virgin longleaf yellow pine, estimated to cut 
9,000 feet per acre. Level country. Five miles from rail- 
road. Write LOTT & RHYMES, 

Real Estate Agents, Crystal Springs, Miss. 


$100,000 BUYS 
85,000,000 to 90,000,000 feet long leaf yellow pine timber 
and land. Fee simple. On railroad. Near Brooksville, Fla. 
One finest timber tracts in state. 
NELSON H. FOOKS, Preston, Md. 


PINE TIMBER FOR SALE. 

About one hundred and thirty million feet or more first 
class short leaf pine at $2 per M stumpage. Fifteen years 
to remove timber, or will make fee simple title to about 
twenty thousand acres at a great bargain. Timber near two 
railroads in southeast Texas. Liberal terms will be given. 

Address W. D. MYERS, Beaumont, Texas. 


GOOD TIMBER OPERATION FOR SALE. 
400 acres, timber only oak and short leaf pine, in Vir- 
ginia. Price right. Write now. 
J. U. HAYES, Vice-President, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS ae. 
If y 























Have some exceptionally attractive propositions south- 
ern timber lands, pine, cypress and hardwood. have 
money for such investments write me. 

JOHN C. ENGLAND, 
1124 Missouri Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| HAVE FOR QUICK SALE 


Forty million feet pine at $2. Shipping facilities good. Log- 
ging conditions satisfactory. 


C. R. McREA, Camden, Ark. 


FOR SALE-—1,600 ACRES WHITE CEDAR LAND 
In west Florida; rail and weer transportation. A bargain, 
USKIND, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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